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THE USE OF STATISTICAL PROCEDURES IN THE DERI- 
VATION OF FAMILY BUDGETS: 


DOROTHY S. BRADY 


budget” is applied to the description 

of a level of living that satisfies cer- 
tain conditions considered as the mini- 
mum requirements for healthful, decent 
life., The budget may be a single sum- 
mary figure, the income necessary to pro- 
vide the specified level of living, or it 
may be described by a long list of goods 
and services, their quantities, their quali- 
ties, and their prices at a given time. 


I THE United States the term “family 


- Most family budgets in the United States 


and in other countries have been con- 
structed as descriptions of a level of liv- 
ing which may be called a “minimum 
standard”; that is, the investigator at- 
tempted to identify that level of living 
which the standards of the time would 
judge as on the border line between ade- 
quacy and inadequacy. Because the 
word “minimum” is frequently confused 
with the idea of mere ‘“‘subsistence”’ and 
the word ‘“‘standard” conveys the con- 
cept of the pattern or the ideal, such 
terms are usually avoided in the choice of 
the ‘‘name”’ for the budget in favor of 
phrases which are not so ambiguous in 
common use. The budget is described as 


‘Paper presented at the One Hundred and 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, December 28, 1948. 
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the level providing for “health,” “decen- 
cy,” “efficiency,” and “social welfare.” 
Whatever expressions are chosen, the 
budgets have all been constructed with a 
recognition of the “living standards” of 
the time; they were, implicitly or explic- 
itly, modeled to conform to the pattern 
which determines the consumption of the 
various groups of a population subject to 
the limitations imposed by income, 
prices, and the availability of various 
goods and services. The standard of liv- 
ing as a summary concept seems to have 
entered the thinking of the students of 
family living fairly early in the nine- 
teenth century and the general expres- 
sions, the “‘standard of living of the 
American worker” and the ‘American 
standard of living,” have long been terms 
of common use. } 

From the point of view of the statisti- 
cian such general concepts imply a set of 
common characteristics that link the 
standards of the various groups in a pop- 
ulation at a given time. They express an 
assumption of continuity in the variation 
of standards from group to group in the 
population that may be considered the 
source of the social judgment of existing 
levels of living. Although it may be im- 
possible to verify such an assumption di- 
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rectly, most statistical analyses of family 
consumption—in particular those used in 
the development of family budgets— 
have been based on an interpretation of 
the data that depends on the existence of 
a set of standards that operates as a 
single system within a given population. 

The population assumed to have a 
single system of standards has been 
greatly expanded since the first studies of 
family living in this country. Until recent 
decades the great majority of family-liv- 
ing studies applied either to city wage- 
earners or farmers, and, initially, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, in- 
vestigators assumed that living stand- 
ards might vary with nationality, with 
industry or occupations, and with geo- 
graphic location. The effect of a variation 
in standards was expected to appear in 
different levels of living among groups 
with respect to nationality, industry, 
or geographic location. Many of the 
studies made before 1910 were designed, 
as a result of the tariff issues, to ascertain 
whether the American worker had a 
standard of living higher than his Euro- 
pean counterpart. Simultaneous surveys 
of American and European worker’s 
families led to the conclusion that the 
worker’s standard of living was actually 
higher in the United States than in Eu- 
rope, but in this country the evidence did 
not reveal any fundamental differences 
between the native-born and the foreign- 
born groups in the population. As a con- 
sequence, by 1918 the classifications by 
nationality and industry had disap- 
peared from the general studies of the 
consumption of wage-earner families in 
the United States. Income and locality 
were accepted as the principal factors 
affecting levels of living, and this means 
that the general standard that deter- 
mines the consumption pattern was as- 
sumed to be the same for all workers in a 


community regardless of national origin 
or type of work. 

The evidence that led to the inference 
that national origin did not significantly 
affect the consumption pattern can be 
regarded as conclusive only if all the 
terms of reference are considerably quali- 
fied by the nature of the observational 
data. The data on family consumption do 
not provide a measure of fine or subtle 
distinctions even when a fairly detailed 
schedule is used in the survey. The rec- 
ords can tell us that two groups in the 
population spend the same amount on 
clothing and buy the same number of 
hats, coats, suits, dresses, and shoes; but 
this information does not lead to the in- 
ference that the two groups “dress” 
alike. Even when two groups buy the 
same number of books, magazines, and 
newspapers, we cannot assume that they 
have the same tastes in literature. 

The early studies of wage-earner con- 
sumption that sought evidence on na- 
tionality differences could compare dif- 
ferent groups only with respect to out- 
lays for the broad categories of goods and 
services, food, housing, clothing, fuel, 
miscellaneous expenditures, and savings. 
The fact that the native-born and the 
foreign-born allocated the same income 
in the same way between consumption 
and savings and divided consumption 
expenditures in the same way between 
food, housing, and other categories is 
certainly significant; but this does not 
mean that in a more precise sense the two 
groups have the same standards. 

The restriction of interpretation to the 
more general meaning of differences in 
standards that is consistent with the 
basic crudity of the statistical observa- 
tions led to the conclusion that wage- 
earners did not differ from other groups 
in the population with respect to the 
manner of living. The studies made in the 
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years 1934-36—The Siudy of Consumer 
Purchases and The Study of Money 
Disbursements of Wage-earner and Cleri- 
cal Families—did not reveal any fun- 
damental stratification in consumption 
pattern that could be interpreted as evi- 
dence of the existence of distinctive dif- 
ferences in the standard of living of wage- 
earners as compared with the clerical, 
business, or professional groups. By 1941 
another extension of the population as- 
sumed to be homogeneous with respect to 
the general standard of living had taken 
place. The remarkable similarity in con- 
sumption by income level among cities of 
the same size that appeared in the data 
for 1934-36 was interpreted as evidence 
that the systems of living standards are 
converging rapidly toward national pat- 
terns that vary, in their effect on con- 
sumption, only with the income level, the 
price structure, the climatic conditions, 
and, perhaps, the size of community. The 
expression, the “American standard of 
living,”’ which has been in use for more 
than a century, is construed by some 
to mean simply an emphasis on automo- 
biles, radios, mechanical refrigerators, 
and plumbing equipment. To the statis- 
tician it means an assumption of conti- 
nuity in the standards of various groups 
that allows him to seek the explanation 
of variation in actual levels of living in 
terms of such measurable factors as in- 
come, age, size of family, price level, and 
climate. The data on family living have 
not exhibited discontinuities that could 
be explained only by reference to an as- 
sumption of different sets of standards 
prevailing among different social strata 
in the population. 

It is the assumption of the existence of 
a single, continuous set of standards 
throughout broad segments of the popu- 
lation that justifies the significance of 
“national” samples for statistical analy- 


ses. Clearly the study of averages by in- 
come bracket for all city families in the 
country could not be supported in statis- 
tical logic without an assumption of 
homogeneity in the basic determinants 
of consumption. The national samples of 
family living which yield only the aver- 
ages by income bracket can be regarded 
as analytically useful only in terms of 
such a framework of concepts. By and 
large, the national studies of family ex- 
penditures made in 1941 for three broad 
groups in the population—urban, rural 
nonfarm and farm families, and single in- 
dividuals—and in 1944 for urban families 
have been accepted by the statistical 
profession without questioning the valid- 
ity of these fundamental assumptions. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
derivation of “The City Worker’s Family 
Budget”? operated under the assumption 
that effectively the same system of 
standards prevailed in all the cities of the 
United States except in the case of the 
categories of housing and transportation 
for which standards were assumed, pos- 
sibly, to vary with the size of the city. 
This means that the primary statistical 
analyses were based on national summa- 
ries either of urban families or of large- 
city families by income level. Another 
assumption, the stability of standards 
over the period 1930-41, was necessary 
because the bureau had to utilize existing 
data in the analyses and the required de- 
tail could not be found in studies all ap- 
plying to a period of a year or two. The 
only statistical justification that can be 
offered for this assumption comes from 
the comparison of urban-family expendi- 
tures in 1935-36 and in 1941, which indi- 
cates that consumption patterns had, in 
general, altered very little in that period. 


2U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Workers’ Budgets in the United States 
(Bull. 927 [Washington, 1948)). 
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The analyses of the alterations of the 
consumption pattern that are induced by 
changes in the price level and changes in 
the distribution of the population by re- 
gions have not, however, progressed suf- 
ficiently far to provide a firm base for 
this particular assumption. Further work 
with data for earlier periods and for re- 
cent dates is required before the changes 
in the standard of living over time can be 
reduced to statistical generalizations to 
serve as operating assumptions in anal- 
ysis. 

Many types of statistical analyses 
have been used to interpret actual family 
consumption in terms of living stand- 
ards, but they all depend on some com- 
parison of successive income groups. 
There are ‘‘Engel’s laws,” which came to 
be interpreted as definitions of necessities 
and luxuries within a given population. 
Food is a necessity because the percent- 
age of income, or of total expenditures, 
decreased over the income range. Mis- 
cellaneous expenditures, not for food, 
housing, and clothing, represent luxury 
items because the percentage increased 
over the income range. The classification 
of housing and clothing caused difficulty 
because the income trend of the percent- 
age varied considerably from area to area 
and from survey to survey. 

In recent decades, inferences from 
family expenditure data have been based 
on interpretation of the parameters of 
mathematical functions fitted to the 
average expenditures in relation to in- 
come. Allen and Bowley,’ who used the 
linear form Y = a + bx to represent the 
relation between expenditures and in- 
come, interpret the y-intercept as a scale 
of urgency. The more “‘urgent’’ the ex- 
penditure, the higher positive value of 
the intercept. The categories of expendi- 





3R. G. D. Allen and A. L. Bowley, Family Ex- 
penditure (London, 1935). 
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ture that are low on the scale have nega- 
tive intercepts of large absolute value. 
Allen and Bowley also introduced the in- 
come elasticity of expenditures, that is, 
the logarithmic derivative of expendi- 
tures in relation to income, as a measure 
of the scale of urgency. The value of uni- 
ty separates the class of necessities from 
the class of luxuries. Necessities are char- 
acterized by an elasticity less than 1, 
luxuries by an elasticity more than 1. A 
linear relation between expenditures and 
income implies that all elasticities ap- 
proach 1 as a limit as income is increased, 
a property which Allen interpreted to 
mean that ‘‘as needs are increasingly 
satisfied, necessary items become less ur- 
gent in the budget while other expendi- 
tures lose some of their luxury nature.” 
Lewis and Douglas,‘ in a recent publica- 
tion, object to this property of the linear 
form, saying that the result is paradoxi- 
cal, and give an argument for using the 
intercept for distinguishing between ne- 
cessities and luxuries. Lewis and Doug- 
las explored the possibilities of various 
curve forms in terms of the economic 
meaning of the characteristics of the 
curves. 

While the experiments with various 
mathematical forms have produced vari- 
ous types of measures for classifying con- 
sumption groups on a scale of urgency, 
only one type of analysis has led to the 
identification of a particular level of liv- 
ing that can be characterized as the “‘nec- 
essary minimum,” the “minimum stand- 
ard,” the boundary between adequacy 
and inadequacy in terms of the prevail- 
ing standards. This analysis is based on 
the assumption that families must have 
reached the ‘“‘minimum standard” when 
as a group they begin to accumulate 
savings. 

4H. Gregg Lewis and Paul H. Douglas, Studies 
in Consumer Expenditures (Chicago, 1947). 
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STATISTICAL PROCEDURES IN DERIVATION OF FAMILY BUDGETS 


THE BREAK-EVEN POINT 


All studies of income and family con- 
sumption in this country have shown 
that the lowest income classes, on the 
average, have expenditures in excess of 
income and that such deficits decrease in 
amount with increases in income up to 
the point on the income scale at which 
net savings begin to appear. The break- 
even point, at which expenditures and in- 
come exactly balance, was probably first 
used by Carroll Wright in the 1880’s to 
locate the level of living that just satis- 
fies the standards of what is necessary. 
ChapinS used the break-even point as the 
basis of a family budget for New York 
City worker’s families, the first widely 
known work of this type in the United 
States. 

The logical argument in favor of the 
break-even point as the basis for the de- 
termination of the family-budget level is 
convincing as long as we can assume a 
stability in all the factors determining 
consumption levels at a given time. The 
procedure is based on the presumption of 
a balance in the degree to which all ele- 
ments of the prevailing standards are 
satisfied at the various income levels at a 
given time. Specifically, if there were no 
lags between demand for certain goods 
and services by the various income 
groups and supply, the break-even point 
might be accepted as the best solution for 
this problem both logically and in terms 
of its simplicity. When the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics began the project of analy- 
sis of family consumption data for the 
purpose of developing ‘The City Work- 
er’s Family Budget,” the nation as a 
whole was already aware of the impor- 
tance of the lag between demand and 
supply for housing. It thus seemed rea- 

5See F. H. Streightoff, The Standard of Living 


among Industrial Peoples in America (New York, 
1911), chap. i. 
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sonable to expect that the consumption 
of a given income group might not exhib- 
it in a given year a “balance” throughout 
all aspects of consumption in the degree 
to which the group standards were satis- 
fied and that this lack of balance might 
extend over a wide range of income 
groups. As a method, then, the break- 
even-point determination would have to 
be supplemented by a study of the be- 
havior of the various categories of con- 
sumption which might differ in respect to 
their stability. 


THE ‘‘ ADEQUATE DIET” 


Before reviewing the problems of 
grouping expenditures for analysis, a 
method for identifying the budget level 
of living based on scientific or physiologi- 
cal requirements should be noted. Since 
the publication of Stiebeling’s work on 
the adequacy of diets by income level in 
1939, the idea of basing a budget deter- 
mination on the dietary level has oc- 
curred to many persons. The procedure 
clearly is based on the assumption that 
level of satisfaction of nutrition require- 
ments is correlated with the degree to 
which all other aspects of consumption 
satisfy the group standards, which is al- 
most the same assumption required for 
the interpretation of the break-even 
point as the basis for the budget level. In 
addition to the difficulty of justifying 
this assumption, the use of the adequacy 
of diets as a gauge cannot be completely 
“‘objective” unless the trend of the pro- 
portion of “‘good”’ diets in relation to in- 
come can be analyzed statistically by 
curve-fitting or other methods. Obvious- 
ly, when the level is determined with ref- 
erence to a specified percentage of 
“good” diets, it will depend on the choice 
of that percentage, which is largely ar- 
bitrary. 
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One investigator, whose work is not 
known in this country because of the in- 
terference of the war, developed the di- 
etary criterion by a statistically ‘“‘objec- 
tive” method. Dr. Hart® in Indonesia 
discovered from studies of food consump- 
tion by income level that the diets in 
terms of calories and various nutrients 
followed curves in relation to income that 
have well-defined asymptotes in the up- 
per part of the income range. By taking 
the income group that first closely ap- 
proached the asymptote, he defined a 
level of adequacy based on sufficiency of 
food consumption. In his report to the 
International Statistical Congress he 
stressed, however, that the method 
should be strictly limited to the develop- 
ment of a food budget and similar proce- 
dures devised for other categories of con- 
sumption. The nutritional requirements 
should be recognized in the development 
of a budget as the newest aspect of the 
age-long practice of human societies to 
control food consumption through vari- 
ous types of dietary laws. But the satis- 
faction of these requirements may not be 
sufficient evidence that other elements of 
consumption are equally adequate in 
terms of the standards of the time. 

These two procedures for determining 
the budget level illustrate the nature of 
the statistical problem. Both the differ- 
ence between total expenditures and in- 
come and the relative number of ‘“‘good” 
diets are indexes that effect an ordering 
of levels of living which would not neces- 
sarily have to be derived from a classifi- 
cation by income. Within that ordering 
one or perhaps more positions can be as- 
signed a special significance for interpre- 


6H. M. S. Hart, “The Standard of Living of 
Native Workers on the Estates in Java’”’ (Washing- 
ton: International Statistical Institute, 1947) (mime- 
ographed). 
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tation by reference to the index. These 
positions may be identified with particu- 
lar value of the index or a particular 
characteristic of the index in relation to 
income or other measure of economic 
level. A zero on the scale of savings (and 
dissavings) has a particular significance. 
The laboratory findings on relation be- 
tween health and food composition deter- 
mine certain quantities of calories and 
nutrients that have a particular meaning. 
The asymptote on the curve relating 
some aspect of consumption and income 
is a significant level. An income elasticity 
of unity, as used by Allen and Bowley 
and others, marks a particular position 
on a scale of consumption levels, defined 
by the elasticity. To identify a level of 
consumption that has a particular sig- 
nificance implies, statistically, a ranking 
of all levels of consumption and deter- 
mining unique positions by reference to 
some index which can be interpreted in 
terms of the conceptual framework of 
analysis. 

In the bureau’s study the income clas- 
sification for placing levels of living in an 
order was accepted, in general, as the 
best basis for analysis. Although current 
income as a measure of economic level 
may be questioned on many grounds, the 
existing bodies of information do not pro- 
vide sufficient data to use in testing other 
bases for classification. With income as 
the scale variable, the index which can be 
interpreted as an evaluation of consump- 
tion levels can be selected from the char- 
acteristics of the functional relationship 
between expenditures and income as Al- 
len and Bowley, Lewis and Douglas, and 
others have done, or it may be based on 
the properties of some particular aspect 
of consumption which is a more direct 
measure of the degree to which some ele- 
ment in the system of standards is satis- 
fied. 
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STATISTICAL PROCEDURES IN DERIVATION OF FAMILY BUDGETS 


DEFINITION OF CONSUMPTION GROUPS 
FOR ANALYSIS 


The problem of defining consumption 
groups for such a study was, perhaps, 
simplified by the existence of a classifica- 
tion that has become almost traditional 
in family-living surveys. This classifica- 
tion, which is based in the main on func- 
tion, can in general be justified on a priori 
grounds. From the statistical point of 
view, however, the method of grouping 
leaves too many marginal “problem” 
cases to be considered entirely satisfac- 
tory. The classification should define 
consumption categories that are relative- 
ly independent in their variation from 
place to place, from time to time, or 
among different strata of the population. 
The group should be composed of items 
that form a definite block in the con- 
sumption pattern or in the standard of 
consumption. In the absence of the de- 
tailed study of different principles of 
grouping expenditures, the classifications 
used in the family-budget study were 
based on certain combinations of the 
categories customarily used in family ex- 
penditure-studies. 

Foods obviously form a category 
which can logically be considered for sep- 
arate analysis, and all studies of family 
expenditures have, as a matter of course, 
recorded food expenditures separately. 
There has, however, been an almost com- 
plete lack of uniformity in the classifica- 
tion of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 
Both items were excluded from the food 
group in the studies made in the United 
States prior to 1930; but in current 
studies all beverages are included in the 
food group, though tobacco is recorded as 
a separate group. Some European studies 
include both beverages and tobacco with 
the food group. This example illustrates 
the problem of classifying many items of 
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expenditure which have to be solved 
when an analysis of the group expendi- 
tures is undertaken. 

In the development of “The City 
Worker’s Family Budget” the doubtful 
items of consumption, even though small 
in terms of dollar expenditures, were 
either treated as separate categories or 
associated with one of the major groups, 
food, housing, clothing, transportation, 
and medical care, on the basis of certain 
correlation studies. Since the use of bev- 
erages and tobacco appeared to be corre- 
lated with food consumption both from 
area to area and among families within 
the same area, these items were included 
in what may be called the “orbit” of the 
food group. Household furnishings were 
considered a separate group because of 
the absence of any convincing association 
with housing expenditures or any other 
major category of expenditure. On the 
other hand, the supplies for house clean- 
ing and laundry were associated with the 
housing group, which was defined as the 
dwelling unit with fuel and utilities. Do- 
mestic service, however, was classed with 
medical care because all available evi- 
dence indicates that, except at relatively 
high incomes, the family with children 
has “‘paid help” in the home only when 
there is illness. On the other hand, per- 
sonal care, barber- and beauty-shop serv- 
ices, cosmetics, etc., was treated as a sep- 
arate group because the correlation that 
might have been expected between per- 
sonal care and clothing expenditures did 
not prove to be significant. Another small 
group of outlays—one that did not tend 
to be associated with any major category 
of expenditure—which was called ‘“‘com- 
munication” consisted of postage, sta- 
tionery, and telephone and telegraph ex- 
penditures. A group accepted for analy- 
sis, called “‘reading and recreation,” can- 
not be rationalized on any basis because 








of the absence of sufficient data to use in 
analysis of the grouping problem. The 
core of the group, dollarwise, paid admis- 
sion to movies, ball games, and other en- 
tertainment, and the purchase and main- 
tenance of radios in the home certainly 
operates, in our observation, as a fairly 
independent type of consumption; but 
the other goods and services covered 
—musical instruments, hobbies, toys, 
membership in social and recreational or- 
ganizations—are not related to movie at- 
tendance or radio use or to any other as- 
pect of consumption. These items, which 
individually bulk small in the aggregate 
group consumption, define the only area 
in which individual tastes and prefer- 
ences dominate over group standards and 
economic level. The data on the detail, 
although fragmentary, indicate that the 
interest in music, photography, and vari- 
ous hobbies does not, like the main as- 
pects of the consumption pattern, appear 
as the application of a standard form to 
a given set of circumstances. Until more 
data on the subject are accumulated, no 
generalizations are warranted. It is, nev- 
ertheless, interesting to speculate on the 
importance of the role of these items in 
the living pattern of individual families 
and the possibility that the area of indi- 
vidual expression may be extended with- 
in the consumption of the individual 
family and in the relative number of fam- 
ilies that indulge an individual interest. 

The relative independence of group 
expenditures used in making the deci- 
sions on classification means simply that 
the correlation of the consumption of 
various categories from area to area, in 
this case from city to city, among equiva- 
lent income groups was not very signifi- 
cant. Among the cities included in the 
various surveys can be found some with 
a relatively high level of food consump- 
tion and a relatively low quality of hous- 
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ing accommodations and some in which 
the position is reversed. This study of the 
expenditures on various categories from 
area to area needs to be extended consid- 
erably before it can be judged as conclu- 
sive evidence for any proposition on the 
relative independence of various cate- 
gories of consumption. It leads, however, 
to a tentative hypothesis on priorities 
that is of some interest, namely, that 
housing and food claim their share of the 
consumer dollar first and that other ele- 
ments of consumption are determined by 
the residual income left after the family 
has shelter and food. This is a generaliza- 
tion based on the fact that in different 
cities the expenditures on clothing and 
other items of consumption in relation to 
the residual income display a remark- 
able uniformity over the whole country. 
Housing costs vary considerably from 
city to city both in this country and in 
Great Britain, and the elimination of 
housing expenditures from the “balance 
sheet” before the analysis of other ex- 
penditures is undertaken has been used 
by a number of investigators in connec- 
tion with various studies of family living. 

Difficulties in statistical analysis can 
be trusted to reveal the deficiencies in the 
classification of family consumption into 
broad groups. The classification of indi- 
vidual goods and services is fundamen- 
tally more serious because the entire 
form of analysis is dependent on the con- 
cepts used in grouping the “items” 
of consumption. In family-expenditure 
studies, the goods purchased can be de- 
scribed only by the broadest kind of speci- 
fication and by the price paid. Thus 
women’s coats are recorded as “fur 
coats,” “heavy coats with fur trim,” 
“heavy coats without fur trim,” “light 
coats and redingotes,” and further differ- 
entiation can be made only on the basis 
of the price paid. The trend of coat pur- 
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chases with income can be displayed by 
the average quantity purchased and the 
average price paid by each income level 
for each such type of coat—the proce- 
dure customarily used—or it could be 
shown by the average quantity pur- 
chased at each price by the successive in- 
come classes. The two types of tabula- 
tions would require quite different inter- 
pretations analytically. In the develop- 
ment of “The City Worker’s Family 
Budget” the classification of goods and 
services used was even broader than that 
determined by the basic records. All 
“winter” coats were considered as one 
group, for example, all “spring” coats 
another group, and “summer” coats a 
third. 

As far as possible, articles that serve 
the same function, such as “winter” 
coats, were considered the same ‘‘item”’ 
regardless of material or price. This 
means that in the progression from the 
lowest income brackets to the highest 
there appears almost always an increase 
in the quantity of the article purchased 
and an increase in the average price paid. 
The relation of purchases to income thus 
can be described as a combination of 
changes in quantity and changes in quali- 
ty as measured in general by price and in 
some cases by material or other detail. 
The trend of expenditures from income 
class to class can be described as a com- 
bination of changes in the quantity en- 
tering consumption and in the quality of 
goods selected. In these terms, the 
studies of family expenditures for 1918- 
19, 1934-36, and 1941 all showed, item 
by item, and hence for groups, that the 
primary emphasis in expanding con- 
sumption is on the quantity of goods and 
services used. The expansion in the quan- 
tity purchased initially accounts for the 
greater part of increased expenditures as 
incomes increase, and for some consump- 


tion groups quantity is the chief element 
in the increase of expenditures throughout 
the entire range of incomes included in 
the survey data. 

The accent on quantity was interpret- 
ed by the bureau to mean that the pre- 
vailing standards stress, first, the exten- 
siveness and variety of inventories of 
goods and the volume of services used 
and add the element of quality as pur- 
chasing power permits. This interpreta- 
tion means that the system of living 
standards operating in the urban com- 
munity demands, first, an accumulation 
of goods and services and imposes a 
stress on quality only after a certain level 
in the inventory of goods and services has 
been reached. This implies in specific 
terms simply that a man fas to provide 
a “home” for his family, he has to wear 
a certain kind of clothing, perhaps he has 
to have an automobile and a radio. In us- 
ing a given income to satisfy these stand- 
ards, he acquires the necessary goods and 
services at price and quality lines that 
permit the greatest inventory until that 
accumulation has passed a given level. 
That stage of sufficiency, if it existed and 
was manifested in the family expenditure 
data, was taken by the bureau as the 
standard for the budget level of living. 


CONTROL ON THE SIZE OF THE FAMILY 


Many of the results cited in connection 
with this study may appear to contradict 
analyses of family expenditures based on 
the published reports of the various in- 
vestigations. Unfortunately for statisti- 
cal analyses of consumption in relation to 
income, the published tabulations from 
family-living studies have provided the 
student with very little information 
which he can use in assessing the effect of 
income on consumption separately from 
the effect of family size. Every represen- 
tative study of family-living expendi- 
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tures in this country has shown that the 
average size of family increases with in- 
come over a considerable portion of the 
income range, a fact which is partly a re- 
sult of the normal life-cycle of incomes 
and partly that larger families may have 
more earning members than smaller fam- 
ilies have. When expenditures are record- 
ed simply by income groups, without a 
second classification by size or type of 
family, the effect of the increasing aver- 
age size of family is confounded with the 
effect of income on expenditures. This 
means an exaggeration of the differences 
from income bracket to income bracket 
in almost all categories of consumption. 

The bureau’s study was limited to a 
specific type of family, the normal family 
with two young children. In order to 
study this particular group, it was neces- 
sary to tabulate the original schedules 
from several collections for families close- 
ly approximating the type to be de- 
scribed by the budget. Although the need 
for these tabulations was obvious, the 
consequence of dealing with fairly small 
samples was in the beginning a source of 
concern over the validity of the analyses 
in the statistical sense. As the work pro- 
gressed, doubts were dispelled by the sig- 
nificant reduction of the variability in 
expenditures by income class that result- 
ed from holding the type of family con- 
stant. All the samples used numbered 
less than a thousand cases, but the homo- 
geneity introduced by the control on 
family type led to relationships that 
usually showed fewer ‘“‘sampling fluctua- 
tions’ than appeared in the entire sample 
for all types of families. Obviously, larger 
samples lead to a trend of expenditures in 
relation to income that closely ap- 
proaches a continuous curve, while the 
smaller samples show a “saw-tooth” ap- 
pearance. With the control on size of 
family the deviations from a smooth 


curve were no greater and were usually 
considerally less obtrusive than those 
that appear in the broader samples that 
combine all types of family. 

While these results are not new, for all 
investigations have recognized the im- 
portance of family type as a determinant 
of expenditures, it has been and will con- 
tinue to be impossible to tabulate and 
publish all the details from expenditure 
studies for each type of family. No inves- 
tigation has ever had the funds to pro- 
vide all the tabulations that were consid- 
ered at the time important for analytic 
purposes. Special studies like ‘The City 
Worker’s Family Budget” are welcomed 
by the statistical profession because they 
open up new areas for understanding the 
nature of the “family consumption func- 
tion.” The results in terms of the particu- 
lar purpose may soon be outmoded by 
new collections of data, but types of rela- 
tionships disclosed by the study will lead, 
without doubt, to a fruitful development 
of our tools for analysis. 


QUANTITY AS A FUNCTION OF INCOME 


The measure of quantity for a con- 
sumption group was taken simply as the 
total number of articles or services pur- 
chased on the average by each income 
group weighted by a fixed set of prices. 
With the possible exception of the food 
groups, quantity appears to follow a pat- 
tern in relation to income that resembles 
a growth curve. Increases in the quantity 
purchased over the income range pro- 
gress first at an increasing rate and then 
at a decreasing rate of change. This re- 
sult, which has been verified directly only 
with the data from the samples analyzed 
in connection with the budget study, was 
not unexpected. After the extension in 
1934-36 of the income range covered in 
family expenditure studies a number of 
investigators detected an S-shape func- 
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tion in the relation between expenditures 
to income. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics presented to the Association in 
1939 an analysis of farm-family expendi- 
tures which was based on the logistic 
curve. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
used a curve form, developed by Jerome 
Cornfield in 1942 for smoothing expendi- 
tures, that was based on the assumption 
that the first differences resemble a fre- 
quency function in relation to income. A 
similar conclusion was reached in some 
English studies. 

If expenditures can be seen as follow- 
ing such a trend in relation to income and 
if quantity is at first the larger element in 
the expansion of expenditures, then the 
quantity-income curve may be expected 
to have the same form and to be deline- 
ated more definitely. In terms of this ar- 
gument the results of the work for the 
budget study can be attributed more 
generality than is warranted by the num- 
ber of samples analyzed. 

The S form is obviously accentuated 
when the data are transformed to loga- 
rithmic scales. The income elasticity of 
the quantity purchased in relation to in- 
come, which is simply the logarithmic 
derivative, likewise shows the form of a 
frequency curve more clearly than does 
the simple first derivative. 

A satisfactory mathematical form for 
relating consumption to income has yet 
to be discovered. Since the budget study 
required the selection of some character- 
istic of the curve to be interpreted as 
having a special significance, the choice 
of a function, if one was to be used, was 
of particular importance. After some 
fruitless experimentation with mathe- 
matical forms, the decision was made to 
operate without such aids because all the 
results could be affected by the choice of 
a particular form. Instead of curve-fit- 
ting, what may be called a direct analy- 


sis of the differential curves was under- 
taken. The income elasticity was esti- 
mated by the simple process of calculat- 
ing the divided differences of the loga- 
rithms of quantity and income. These 
calculations, examples of which are given 
in Tables 1 and 2, revealed some interest- 
ing properties of logarithmic differentials 
of quantities purchased in relation to in- 
come. There is clearly a maximum on the 
curve, and there is a remarkable tenden- 
cy toward symmetry in relation to the 
logarithm of income. Furthermore, on 
either side of the maximum the “curves” 
seem to be straight or convex to the in- 
come axis. No conclusions, however, can 
be reached about the nature of the limit- 
ing values at the extremes of the income 
range. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE QUANTITY- 
INCOME CURVE 


If the income elasticity were related to 
income by a form like a standard fre- 
quency function, a number of points de- 
termined by the characteristics of this 
differential curve could be considered as 
particularly significant for interpreta- 
tion. The maximum, the inflection 
points, and the asymptotes are the obvi- 
ous cases, for the lower asymptote can be 
associated with the concept of “subsist- 
ence,” a level regarded as practically 
primitive in terms of the standards of the 
time, while the upper asymptote may be 
considered as corresponding with the 
concept of abundance approaching sati- 
ation as the prevailing culture would 
view that level. The maximum is a divid- 
ing point, which may be interpreted by 
attaching a meaning to rising and falling 
elasticities. Rising elasticities are cus- 
tomarily interpreted as meaning an un- 
satisfied need or demand; falling elastici- 
ties are considered as an indication that 
a certain level of satisfaction has been 
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reached and that extensions beyond that 
level become less and less urgent. The 
level reached at the point of the maxi- 
mum elasticity may be considered as lo- 
cating that first position of satisfaction 
with the level of consumption in terms of 
the prevailing standards. The inflection 
points might be considered as defining 
secondary or intermediate levels on such 
a scale. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics regard- 
ed the point of maximum elasticity as the 
most evident solution to the problem of 
locating that level of consumption which 
is expressed by the budget concept. As 
the level at which families find the quan- 
tity of goods and services purchased suf- 
ficient enough to shift the emphasis to 
higher-quality goods and services, to 
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other types of goods and services, or to 
savings, it seemed to define a reasonable 
“minimum standard” in the judgment 
of the community. 

This was a fortunate decision from the 
point of view of the statistical processing 
of the data. As already noted, other char- 
acteristic points could be attributed to 
the observations only by superimposing 
some mathematical form upon them. The 
only form suggested by the data—the 
simple exponential with the origin at the 
point of the maximum elasticity—does 
not provide any other characteristic po- 
sitions except the asymptotes. 

The position of the maximum was de- 
termined by the intersection of lines fit- 
ted to the observations on the lower part 
and on the upper part of the scale. A 


TABLE 1 


INCOME ELASTICITY OF QUANTITIES PURCHASED BY 
URBAN FAMILIES OF FOUR PERSONS 
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TABLE 2 


QUANTITY AND EXPENDITURES BY INCOME LEVEL FOR CLOTHING PURCHASED 
BY URBAN FAMILIES OF FOUR PERSONS IN 1941 
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more precise determination of the maxi- 
mum position might be desirable in some 
types of analysis, but for the further de- 
scription of the budget quantities this 
method yielded a result that was suffi- 
ciently accurate. The degree of precision 
that it was possible to attain in the de- 
velopment of the detail meant that a 
variation of $100 in the location of the 
income position was of no significance. 

The procedures for determining the 
budget quantities for specific goods and 
services can be summarized briefly. The 
quantities and the average prices paid 
were obtained by simple interpolation. 
The average prices paid were identified 
with the specifications for which the 
average prices reported by retailers to 
the bureau were matched as nearly as 
possible. These specifications made it 
possible to “‘price” the budget in 1946 
and 1947. 

The determination of the budget level 
by this method was applied in the 
groups: clothing, furnishings, transporta- 
tion, personal care, reading and recrea- 
tion, and medical care; and in the case of 
the housing group it was used as a 
“check.”’ Variations necessary because of 
the nature of the data used are indicated 
in the bureau’s first report on this study. 

As that report makes clear, the hous- 
ing for the budget was an interpretation 
of the standards set up by the American 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
“Checks” made for a few cities, following 
the procedure just outlined, indicated 
that for the family type under considera- 
tion, the minimum standards of the hous- 
ing experts and the standards of the com- 
munity coincided. It is of interest to note 
that this correspondence probably does 
not extend to all types of family. In par- 
ticular, the two-person family over most 
of the income scale has, on the average, 
a larger dwelling unit, measured by num- 


ber of rooms, than would be required by 
the expert’s minimum standards. This 
finding is just one more bit of evidence on 
the complex nature of the “needs” served 
by the goods and services that enter into 
family living. Housing means much more 
than shelter, health, and safety, the ele- 
ments that are the main determinants 
of the “housing standards.” Another 
finding from these tentative analyses of 
housing in relation to income throws 
some light on the possibilities of broader 
interpretations of the consumption-in- 
come relationships observed. Among the 
segregated groups, the housing at a given 
income level is inferior to that occupied 
by other groups in the population. The 
elasticity of the quantity of housing, 
measured by a combination of the num- 
ber of rooms and the facilities provided, 
rises, however, for the segregated groups 
until the same level of housing is 
achieved as is defined in the standard of 
the other groups in the population. 


THE FOOD BUDGET 


Food is the only consumption category 
for which there exists a set of “scientific” 
standards of what is necessary for health- 
ful living. These are the recommended 
dietary allowances of the National Re- 
search Council’s Food and Nutrition 
Board as to the quantities of calories and 
the various nutrients. They represent the 
consensus of the specialists as to allow- 
ances likely to provide a high level of nu- 
tritional health. The nutrients specified 
in these standards are in general those 
that tend to be absent or insufficient in 
some diets. Other necessary features in 
the composition of diets are taken for 
granted by a tacit assumption that the 
foods providing the ‘calories and nutri- 
ents are taken from customary combina- 
tions of foods. 

The first developments in nutrition 
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were quickly accepted by budget-makers 
as criteria which should be satisfied by 
the foods included in budgets. In this 
country the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1909 considered the nutritional re- 
quirements known at the time in the con- 
struction of family budgets for textile 
towns, and British social studies began 
to use these standards at about the same 
time. 

Studies made in 1934-36 revealed sig- 
nificant correlations between the quanti- 
ties of nutrients provided by American 
diets and the expenditures for food and 
the income level. These correlations led 
to the inference that the scale of nutri- 
ents provided an ordering of diets that 
would progress from the least satisfac- 
tory to the most satisfactory in terms of 
the general standard of living. Conse- 
quently, by summarizing the relation be- 
tween the scale of nutrients and the 
foods that provided these elements, the 
diet corresponding to the “scientific 
standard” could be located by simple in- 
terpolation. The Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, which col- 
laborated with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in this part of the work on the 
family budget, determined the multiple 
correlation equations between the calo- 
ries and the nutrients as independent 
variables and the foods consumed, sum- 
marized in ten groups, as the dependent 
variables. The results of reading the stand- 
ard position in these equations were, how- 
ever, found to be unreal and paradoxical, 
for some of the food groups had negative 
values. This development led to an ex- 
amination of the distribution of the nu- 
trients in family diets, which revealed 
that the standard, that is, the specified 
quantities of calories and nutrients, is 
seldom, if ever, found in actual diets. The 
correlations between the different food 
elements are such that, in family prac- 





tice, the level of calcium specified in the 
standard is not achieved until many 
other nutrients and calories were sub- 
stantially in excess of the recommended 
allowance. It would appear that Ameri- 
can families prior to expanding the con- 
sumption of milk and other calcium-rich 
foods demand such quantities of meat 
and other foods that the consumption of 
protein and calories, for example, is far 
in excess of the recommended dietary 
allowances. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics decided 
that, pending further investigation of 
family diets, it would be best to choose 
the food budget at that level on the nu- 
trient scale which was closest to the 
standard. This selection was made sim- 
ply by dividing the calorie-nutrient fre- 
quency surface into nine parts, approxi- 
mately equal in number of families, and 
taking the shortest distance from the 
standard point on the lines connecting 
the averages of the segments of the fre- 
quency distribution. The resulting diet 
was below the standard in calcium, about 
9 per cent; it provided approximately the 
standard in calories; and it was above the 
standard, in some cases substantially, in 
the quantities of the other nutrients. 

This experience has perhaps opened 
some new areas for statistical research on 
food choices and the nutrition content of 
diets. Since the data used applied to the 
period 1935-36 and new collections are 
in the process of accumulation, the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics has postponed a further ex- 
amination of the questions raised by this 
study until the more recent data can be 
added to the analysis. 


PRICING THE BUDGET 


The budget as derived by the proce- 
dures outlined has been interpreted as a 
level of living which is acceptable in a 
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certain sense as judged by the standards 
of the time. On the assumption that the 
forces that introduce changes in the gen- 
eral system of living standards operate 
slowly, it is reasonable to regard the 
budget quantities as representative for 
some period following the years to which 
they strictly apply. A rise in the general 
price level does not initially affect living 
standards as such; “the discontent and 
dissatisfaction of those whose incomes 
lag behind or do not respond to the gen- 
eral rise often take audible form, because 
the individual feels that he is being im- 
posed upon, and his scheme of living im- 
paired, by forces for which he is not even 
formally responsible.”’? The cost of a 
budget through a period of rising prices 
thus may provide a realistic index of 
some significance. But, if the upward 
trend of prices persists and is accom- 
panied by substantial alterations in the 
price structure, it is no longer reasonable 
to assume that the structure of living 
standards has not changed with “the 
times.” Living standards are realistic 
models, and a development that results 
in a change which ‘“‘everyone” adopts is 
bound in the long run to effect a “revi- 
sion” of the standards. The nature of 
such a “‘revision”’ is, of course, dependent 
on the other factors that determine living 
standards, the real income level in par- 
ticular. 

These considerations mean that the 
pricing of a family budget, as Ewan 
Clague has succinctly expressed it, 
should satisfy the ‘“‘time reversal’ test. 
The implication is clear that a “fixed 
weight” budget may develop serious 
biases over a period during which there 
have been significant changes in the price 
level and the price structure. Short of a 
second budget determination, there is no 


7 Hazel Kyrk, A Theory of Consumption (Boston, 
1923), p. 184. 
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way of assessing the magnitude of such 
biases because statistical analysis of fam- 
ily consumption has not reached the 
stage that would permit a “forecast” of 
the changes that might occur in the 
budget quantities with substantial alter- 
ations in the price structure. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics priced 
“The City Worker’s Family Budget”— 
which basically represents a level of liv- 
ing as determined by the standards pre- 
vailing just before World War II—in 
March, 1946, and June, 1947. In doing 
this, the bureau assumed that the rela- 
tion between the trends of incomes and 
prices meant that living standards had 
not yet been altered substantially in the 
postwar period, except possibly in the 
purchase rates for durable goods. This 
assumption cannot be supported or con- 
tradicted by any statistical evidence un- 
til the postwar accumulations of data on 
family expenditures are analyzed. To the 
writer these problems raise a serious 
question: whether the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics should undertake to “price”’ 
the budget again before studies of post- 


~ 


war consumption patterns are com- , 


pleted. 

There is another aspect of the problem 
of pricing the family budget that intro- 
duces some interesting statistical prob- 
lems. Budgets have always used the year 
as the time-period for description, and 
this decision has led in the past to an im- 
putation of many goods and services of a 
seasonal character to items that appear 
in the market throughout the whole 
year. The statistical validity of such a 
process of imputation is obviously ques- 
tionable, but the procedure clearly un- 
derlines certain basic questions. What is 
meant by the cost of.an annual budget at 
a given point of time? How can the inter- 
pretation be realized in practice? In con- 
cept the answer to the first question, at 
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first, seems clearly a matter of using 
prices adjusted for seasonal variation 
with the annual budget quantities. This 
solution, however, quickly meets an ob- 
stacle in the artificiality of a seasonally 
adjusted price for articles that are com- 
pletely absent from the market in certain 
months of the year. The alternative solu- 
tion is to compute the average annual 
cost of the budget, based on a seasonal 
distribution of the budget quantities and 
prices for each month of the year. Such a 
procedure is recommended by the sim- 
plicity of the concept, but the lag be- 
tween the date of calculation and the 
date represented by the budget cost may 
be considered a serious handicap to the 
usefulness of the results. Another advan- 
tage of this procedure for pricing the 
budget may be found in a greater stabili- 
ty of consumption seasonals as compared 
with price seasonals. The wage-earner 
study for 1934-36, the 1944 study, and 
current studies of family expenditures in 
selected cities provide a considerable 
fund of information on the seasonals in 
consumption which is now being ana- 
lyzed in order to arrive at some solution 
of the various problems in the cost-of-liv- 
ing field that are connected with the vari- 
ation in consumption and purchases from 
month to month over the course of the 
year. 


RESUME 


The various assumptions outlined in 
this sketch of the development of the 
family-budget analysis are of two kinds: 
those that are concerned with the operat- 
ing theory that guides the analysis and 
those that are simply substitutes for 
statistical generalizations. The absence 
of statistical generalizations necessary at 
certain points in a general study of this 
type is a handicap that should gradually 
be overcome as the growing interest in 
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the analysis of family-consumption data 
stimulates the development of the statis- 
tical techniques for the purpose. In addi- 
tion to the problems of curve-fitting and 
grouping already mentioned, there is a 
more general and urgent problem of de- 
veloping methods for utilizing the abun- 
dant data available to yield the maximum 
amount of information on various types 
of relationships. The studies made by 
government agencies represent only a 
small fraction of the bodies of data that, 
like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, wait to be 
assembled in a pattern. Only a few at- 
tempts to utilize all available informa- 
tion in connection with some problem of 
analysis should disclose the nature of the 
statistical methods that need to be de- 
veloped and the type of improvements of 
data collection that are needed for filling 
in serious gaps. 


Scattered and local studies cannot be | 


regarded as a substitute for broad and 
representative studies of family con- 
sumption, but they can serve to fill in 
many missing details as the general pat- 
tern of analysis is evolved. The large- 
scale study, through various compro- 
mises of purposes, coverage, and cost, 
must inevitably be deficient in some of 
the details needed for a particular study. 
Because of such deficiencies in the detail 
furnished by various studies made since 
1929, it is not possible to answer the 
questions raised by the procedure of de- 
riving the budget quantities group by 
group on the relation between the income 
points at which they were determined 
and the meaning that may be attached to 
differences in these positions. 

The interpretation of the consumption 
curve for a given date is of general inter- 
est only if it offers an explanation of 
changes in consumption level by income 
that may lead to an understanding of 
changes in the general pattern of living 
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standards. If the consumption marked 
by the maximum income elasticity does 
indeed represent a level of living judged 
as satisfactory and lower levels are not so 
appraised by the standards of the time, 
then changes in consumption with rising 
income will be expected to follow two 
kinds of paths. In the lower-income 
brackets the changes would be directed 
toward the budget level; in the higher- 
income classes changes would follow the 
direction of the marginal expenditures 
toward the levels of higher groups. If 
these two types of changes operated, the 
expenditures by income class would show 
a sort of discontinuity near the budget 
level in a period of rising incomes and 
general optimism about the outlook for 


income. That is, the consumption func- 
tion for the higher-income groups and 
that for the lower-income groups might 
appear to be separated at that level; the 
curves would not coincide. Such a “‘gap” 


in the expenditures by income actually 


occurs so often that it cannot be consid- 
ered simply an accident of sampling. 
Thus the construction placed on the be- 
havior of consumption in relation to in- 
come for the budget study appears to of- 
fer an operating hypothesis that may 
guide further statistical research in the 
production of observational results that 
will broaden our understanding of living 
standards and their relation to actual 
levels of living. 
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THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE STATUTORY AND THE 
VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES IN 
POSTWAR BRITAIN 


EYRE CARTER 


O ANYONE who has not a firsthand 
acquaintance with the English so- 
cial scene it might seem that public 
social services which are carried out by 
the state—the central government de- 
partments and the local town and county 
councils—are far more numerous and im- 
portant than those dealt with by the 
voluntary or private agencies. It is, of 
course, true that such public services as 
education, health, and social insurance 
have recently been extended to cover all, 
or practically all, the residents in the 
United Kingdom (the differences be- 
tween the provisions in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland being 
negligible), but it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that this has eclipsed or 
even lessened the importance of the role 
played by voluntary organizations. 
Although the nation-wide system of 
social insurance against sickness, unem- 
ployment, industrial accidents, and to 
secure retirement pensions is enforced by 
law, in one sense this system may be re- 
garded as “voluntary,” since the over- 
whelming majority of Englishmen desire 
it and, through Parliament, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay for it in 
three capacities. First, all individuals ex- 
cept housewives and children pay weekly 
contributions; second, everyone who is 
above the very lowest-income brackets 
pays taxes, of which part is devoted to 
the National Insurance scheme; and, 
third, everyone who buys any of the 
products of industry finds that there has 


been added to the cost of manufacture 
the “employer’s contribution” to the in- 
surance of the workers engaged in manu- 
facturing the products. 

Looking back into the past, one sees 
that all the principal services which are 
now wholly or mainly the concern of the 
state were started in a small way by non- 
official organizations. Medieval monas- 
teries made the first attempts to relieve 
distress and to heal sickness among the 
poor before the first statutory Poor Law 
was passed in the seventeenth century. 
The churches in the nineteenth century 
laid the foundations of universal elemen- 
tary education, which became a statu- 
tory responsibility by the passing of the 
Education Act of 1880. The famous 
“Beveridge Report” on social security, 
leading to the National Insurance Act, 
which came into force on July 5, 1948, 
shows the full results of the seeds sown 
decades before by the insurance societies, 
whose members banded together to pour 
small contributions week by week into a 
pool from which payments could be 
made to those suffering from sickness and 
temporary unemployment. 

These are three examples only. Briefly, 
it may be said that there is no type of 
statutory social service which does not 
owe its origin to the work of one or more 
voluntary agencies. What is more, those 
agencies have continued their interest in 
the services in which they pioneered and 
frequently co-operated with statutory 
authorities in extending them. 
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So far as the central government is 
concerned, the principal departments of 
state dealing with one or other of the 
social services are as follows: the Minis- 
try of Education; the Ministry of Health, 
which is responsible also for housing; the 
Ministry of National Insurance, under 
which the Assistance Board functions for 
the relief of poverty; the Home Office, for 
the administration of justice and control 
of juvenile and adult delinquency; the 
Ministries of Pensions and of Labour, for 
the rehabilitation of war veterans and 
civilians suffering from physical and 
mental handicaps; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, which through a 
body called the “Development Commis- 
sioners” fosters economic and _ social 
progress in rural areas; and the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, since 
physical planning must be based on so- 
cial as well as on economic needs. Last, 
each of the nationalized industries—coal, 
electricity, gas, and transport—has a 
welfare department. 

Various acts of Parliament have de- 
fined the powers and duties of these 
central departments, and to a great ex- 
tent the administrations of the social 
services is delegated to the major local 
authorities—the county councils and 
county borough councils. (Most towns of 
more than one hundred thousand popu- 
lation are county boroughs.) This devo- 
lution from the center to over one hun- 
dred and eighty local authorities (and 
certain services are allocated to even 
more and smaller authorities) results in 
a considerable variety of performance, 
which is further increased by the fact that 
some functions of the local authority are 
mandatory, whereas others are permis- 
sive only. For example, a local education 
authority must provide primary and sec- 
ondary education for all children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen; it may 


provide nursery schools (but is not 
obliged to do so) for those under five. It 
has a duty to secure the provision of ade- 
quate facilities for the further education 
and leisure-time occupation of those 
adolescents and adults who are able and 
willing to use such facilities, and it may 
do this by assisting such voluntary 
bodies as settlements, clubs, youth or- 
ganizations, and agencies for adult edu- 
cation. 

As may be gathered from the examples 
already mentioned, the statutory social 
services are mainly concerned with the 
basic needs of the people; and in this field 
the tendency is for the state to supersede 
the voluntary agencies for the obvious 
reason that the resources of the central 
and local authorities, in terms of money 
and therefore of manpower, are far great- 
er than those of societies which have to 
rely on voluntary contributions from pri- 
vate individuals. Even this, however, 
does not mean that, within a service 
which has been taken over by the state, 
there is no room for the voluntary agen- 
cies which were formerly engaged in it. 
It is just here that partnership between 
the two is both possible and desirable. 

For example, on July 5, 1948, the 
Ministry of Health entered into legal 
ownership and control of all hospitals, 
sanatoriums, and nursing homes, with 
the exception of a limited number of 
smaller units which for various reasons 
the Ministry of Health preferred not to 
take over. Yet very many people who 
had given regular subscriptions to such 
places did not cease doing so. On the 
contrary, they formed associations of 
“Friends of the Hospital,’’ whose mem- 
bers pledged themselves to give both 
money and personal services for objec- 
tives outside the normal provision, such 
as extra services for the patients and 








staff, visiting lonely patients, a lif 
service, etc. wish 

These, however, are the minor exter- 
nals of voluntary activity, and voluntary 
organizations have other and more im- 
portant functions. The Health Services 
Act makes it obligatory for all local 
health authorities, when drawing up 
their schemes for operating the new serv- 
ice, to inform all voluntary agencies con- 
cerned; and these, if dissatisfied with the 
part they are called upon to play, may 
appeal to the Minister of Health. The 
particular services which have been ren- 
dered in the past and which in many 
cases local authorities will continue to in- 
trust, wholly or in part, to voluntary 
bodies are domiciliary midwifery, health 
visiting, home nursing, ambulance trans- 
portation, care of mental defectives, care 
of mothers and young children, preven- 
tion of illness, care, and aftercare (espe- 
cially in respect to such diseases as 
tuberculosis). 

Of course it does sometimes happen 
that the voluntary societies are squeezed 
out of the business against their will. 
While the National Insurance Act of 
1946 was being debated in Parliament, 
the insurance societies made the most 
strenuous efforts to keep the place which 
they had previously enjoyed in the ad- 
ministration of the various similar acts 
which followed the original health insur- 
ance scheme set up before the outbreak 
of World War I. The government, how- 
ever, was adamant in its refusal, and the 
insurance societies, which have large ac- 
cumulated funds and much experienced 
personnel, have been forced to look 
around for a fresh field for their activi- 
ties. Significantly enough, they invited 
Lord Beveridge to advise them. His rec- 
ommendations are contained in a report 
which deals not only with possibilities for 
the insurance societies but reviews the 
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present position and possible future 
trends of voluntary social agencies in 
general." 

To estimate correctly the present posi- 
tion and possible future trends of volun- 
tary social agencies, it is necessary to 
recognize that the last twenty-five years 
have seen an evolution of the social serv- 
ices so rapid as to amount almost to a 
revolution. Although this has been ac- 
complished without any serious opposi- 
tion, it is true that many people, even 
among those holding influential positions 
in central and local government and, 
more surprisingly, members of commit- 
tees directing some of the voluntary 
agencies themselves, have not yet fully 
realized the nature and extent of the 
changes that have taken place. 

Even now it is often taken for granted 
that the role of the voluntary organiza- 
tions is to disburse charity to those with 
unsatisfied material needs. The progres- 
sive thinker has a marked aversion for 
charity; that is why one often finds, espe- 
cially in circles which politically are in- 
clined toward more comprehensive na- 
tional health and welfare provisions, an 
unfortunate lack of up-to-date informa- 
tion about voluntary agencies. Often this 
is coupled with an unreasoning attempt 
to label voluntary activities undemocrat- 
ic and not deserving to survive. There is, 
unfortunately, some foundation for this 
viewpoint in the unprogressive attitude 
of a minority of voluntary agencies, and 
the existence of such criticism consti- 
tutes a challenge to the voluntary serv- 

Lord Beveridge, Voluntary Action: A Report on 
Methods of Social Advance (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1948). The insurance societies were the voluntary 
health insurance companies which were responsible 
for the administration, on behalf of the government, 
of the National Health Insurance Act of 1911. Under 
the National Insurance Act of 1946 and the National 
Health Act of 1946 their functions were taken over 


by the government. The insurance societies are 
known in England as the “Friendly Societies.” 
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ices as a whole to examive their objec- 
tives, their methods of operation, and the 
justification for their existence. 

There are some, particularly among 
those on the statutory side, who admit 
the necessity for partnership with volun- 
tary agencies but regard the latter as no 
more than handmaidens of governmental 
administration, to be used or ignored as 
circumstances or the inclinations of the 
individual administrators suggest. This 
is to overlook the essential functions of 
voluntary agencies, which are four: ex- 
periment, adjustment and supplementa- 
tion, interpretation, and stimulus. Some 
examples will make this clear. 

Nursery schools for children between 
the ages of two or three years and five 
years become, by the Education Act of 
1944, a part of the state system, but the 
experimental work was done by Miss 
Margaret McMillan in the early years of 
the century. Another woman, Miss Oc- 
tavia Hill, was the pioneer, even earlier, 
in the system of house-property manage- 
ment, under which owners of large num- 
bers of low-rent houses (and today that 
means practically every county and town 
council in the British Isles and a very 
large number of voluntary housing asso- 
ciations) employ trained officials, usually 
women, who are concerned not merely 
with the maintenance of the bricks and 
mortar but much more with the adapta- 
tion of the tenements to their environ- 
ment and with their general welfare. To 
a great extent the success of these hous- 
ing officials depends on their ability to 
enlist for their clients the services of ap- 
propriate voluntary organizations. Simi- 
larly the British Red Cross Society, the 
St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, and other 
bodies were transporting patients to hos- 
pital long before the public health au- 
thorities started an ambulance service; 
the first maternity and child welfare 


cs were organized entirely by volun- 

.y societies; the Boys’ Brigade, the 
Scouts, and the rest had developed a va- 
riety of techniques for helping adoles- 
cents to use their leisure time decades 
before the first attempt by a local educa- 
tion authority to open a youth center. 

Examples of experimentation by vol- 
untary agencies can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and, although it would be incor- 
rect to suppose that public authorities 
cannot experiment, they do so far more 
rarely. It is seldom contested that a vol- 
untary agency, with its greater freedom 
of action and flexibility, can undertake 
experiments and risk failures more easily 
than can the more unwieldy machine, of 
say, a town council, which has the addi- 
tional handicap of being limited by con- 
siderations of party politics. 

Furthermore, since the social services 
are essentially evolutionary, not static, 
there is always room for voluntary agen- 
cies to push forward into still uncharted 
seas beyond the point of development al- 
ready reached by the public services. It 
is therefore imperative that all voluntary 
bodies be alert to the social needs of the 
time and exercise their inherent initia- 
tive to carry out pilot projects. Those 
which are successful can be taken up, in 
due time, by the statutory authorities, 
and the benefits of the new or developed 
service made available to thousands of 
citizens whom the voluntary agency with 
its limited resources would never have 
reached. This function of advanced ex- 
ploration and experimentation, then, is 
the first way in which the voluntary 
services can implement their partnership 
with the statutory. 

The second function, that of adjust- 
ment, also arises from the fact that the 
statutory administration of any service 
must be reduced to a system and tends 
therefore to become mechanical. The 
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system is designed to fit the average case. 
It may be applied without serious diffi- 
culty to 70, go, or 95 per cent of individ- 
uals. But there will always be a minority 
who, because of special circumstances, 
peculiar environment, or even unusual 
psychological factors, cannot get the 
same benefit from the services which the 
statutory scheme provides for the ma- 
jority. Here again the voluntary society, 
with its greater sensitiveness to individu- 
al requirements, can supplement official 
action with a more sensitive and appreci- 
ative touch. 

For example, the Children Act of 1948 
enjoins upon local authorities greater ef- 
forts than many had previously made to 
cater for the welfare of orphaned or neg- 
lected children. It is generally recog- 
nized that such children need, above all, 
an upbringing which is as close as pos- 
sible to the life which they would have 
enjoyed had they been born into a nor- 
mal family.? Many public authorities, as 
well as private societies, have modeled 
their institutions on ‘“cottage-home”’ 
lines, but even in the best of these some- 
thing of the family touch is lacking; and 
in many places voluntary agencies are 
becoming aware of the contribution 
which they can make in persuading their 
members, under wise guidance, to take a 
personal interest in the children by invit- 
ing them occasionally to their own homes 
or to spend holidays with their own chil- 
dren or even by doing no more than 
writing regular letters of greeting and 
sending personal gifts on the children’s 
birthdays and at Christmas time. 

There is at least one conspicuous ex- 
ample of a local authority itself arranging 
for the supplementation of its official 
duties, not exactly by entering into part- 


2Cf. Women’s Group on Public Welfare, The 
Neglected Child and His Family (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1948). 


nership with a voluntary agency, but by 
enlisting voluntary workers in an auxilia- 
ry department of its own. The London 
County Council is responsible for the 
health of children in the public schools, 
but its administration goes further than 
the law obliges. Suppose an inspecting 
doctor discovers that the cause of Tom- 
my Smith’s complaint is that he is get- 
ting the wrong sort of food at home or 
that he lacks sleep, the doctor then 
passes the case over to a School Care 
Committee visitor, a volunteer who in 
her spare time goes in a quite unofficial 
way to Mrs. Smith and offers a little 
friendly advice on how to serve balanced 
meals or on the disadvantages of letting 
children play in the streets until all 
hours. These volunteer visitors are or- 
ganized in districts under supervisors 
who are full-time paid officers of the 
council. This system combines the enthu- 
siasm and devotion of the part-time vol- 
untary worker with the skilled direction 
of the trained specialist. 

The third function, that of interpreta- 
tion, is very clearly illustrated by the 
Citizens Advice Bureaux, which are a re- 
cent but firmly established feature of the 
British social services. They were started 
at the beginning of World War II, on the 
initiative of the National Council of So- 
cial Service, which enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of a number of other national volun- 
tary agencies and, through them, of 
their local branches. The object of the 
service was to provide information for 
the citizen who found himself suddenly 
confronted by a flood of unfamiliar war- 
time regulations and administrative ar- 
rangements affecting his daily life at 
many points. During the first phase of 
the evacuation of mothers and children 
from bomb-threatened towns to “‘safe’’ 
areas the Citizens Advice Bureaux, which 
were to be found in nearly every sizable 
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town, helped to ease many a distraught 
evacuee, or equally harassed household- 
er, over the strain of fitting together in 
the same house families often of very dif- 
ferent social backgrounds and personal 
habits. Later, when the various rationing 
schemes started, they had to answer a 
host of queries from housewives to whom 
official scales of rations were more of a 
headache than a foreign language would 
have been. In order to give the correct 
answers, the bureau workers, who were 
nearly all part-time volunteers, had to es- 
tablish close personal contact with the 
officials of statutory authorities, who 
were only too thankful to have their own 
load lightened by not having to deal with 
questioners, many of whom did not even 
know to which public department they 
ought to address themselves. 

Nor was interpretation all one way. 
For instance, on the first day that 
clothes-rationing burst without previous 
notice on an unsuspecting public, the 
Citizens Advice Bureaux were beseiged 
by scores, even hundreds of people, 
whose special needs had been overlooked 
by the authorities who devised the origi- 
nal scheme. Their queries were collected, 
collated, and forwarded to the Board of 
Trade, which forthwith produced a 
“clothing quiz” for general use and in 
addition modified the scheme to meet the 
special requirements raised. 

Lest it should be thought that this was 
a wartime need only, it may be said that 
in 1948 there were over six hundred Citi- 
zens Advice Bureaux under the direction 
of voluntary committees, some staffed 
by full-time paid workers, some by vol- 


unteers, and some by both, and that 


about two-thirds of these were receiving 
subventions from local statutory authori- 
ties who realized the assistance which the 
bureaus were giving to their own admin- 
istrations, while not a few authorities had 


set up their own information offices—an- 
other case of imitation being the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. In order to give 
adequate help and advice, the bureaus 
need information as to changes in social 
legislation and as to regulations made by 
governmental agencies. This reaches 
them in a steady flow of “Citizens Ad- 
vice Notes,”? which are used regularly 
not only by the bureaus but by workers 
in many branches of social work and in 
industry and by students in many parts 
of the world who wish to be kept up to 
date with developments in Britain. It 
may be said broadly that, wherever the 
workers in voluntary agencies have taken 
or made opportunities of getting to know 
officials of statutory bodies, there has 
arisen a mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems and methods which in 
the long run has lubricated the adminis- 
trative wheels and has therefore bene- 
fited the members of the public for whom 
the service is operated. 

The last important role of voluntary 
agencies is that of stimulus. An example 
may be cited in the growth of the com- 
munity-center movement. The first cen- 
ters were started in Britain in about 1930 
entirely by private effort. It soon became 
clear that although the personnel re- 
quired for directing activities in the aver- 
age center could usually be found among 
part-time volunteers, the provision of an 
adequate building would place far too 
heavy a strain on the pockets of the po- 
tential users, who at that time were | 
drawn almost entirely from the ranks of 
the lower-paid manual workers. Hence, 
recourse was had to certain permissive 
powers under which local authorities 
could, if they wished, erect centers for 
social, educational, and recreational pur- 
poses. The problem was to persuade 


3 Published by the National Council of Social 
Service, Inc., London, W.C. 1. 
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members of town councils that commu- 
nity centers, which were a quite new de- 
parture in English social life, were really 
needed and that it was legitimate to 
spend public funds on them. To this task 
community associations in every large 
city, backed by the National Council of 
Social Service, addressed themselves 
with such energy and _ enthusiasm, 
coupled with a remarkable capacity to 
achieve great results with wholly inade- 
quate resources, that, before the out- 
break of war in 1939 stopped all building 
not essential to the war effort, over five 
hundred local authorities had embarked 
on projects for the erection of communi- 
ty centers, and, in the postwar town- 
planning schemes, the inclusion of cen- 
ters is as much taken for granted as is the 
need for schools and shops. 

The influence of voluntary organiza- 
tions on state action can be traced in an 
even wider field in connection with hous- 
ing. The passing of the Housing Act of 
1933 was perhaps the most impor- 
tant in the series of steps taken be- 
tween the two world wars to provide 
low-cost housing from public funds. It 
may be doubted whether Parliament 
would have been urged to such vigorous 
action unless public opinion had already 
been awakened to the crying need of im- 
provement in both the quality and quan- 
tity of houses for the masses. To this 
awakening, a large variety of voluntary 
bodies had made effective contributions. 
Case-work agencies revealed the deplor- 
able conditions under which many fami- 
lies were living. Police-court missionaries 
told of the effect of such conditions in 
lowering moral standards, especially 
among adolescents. Voluntary housing 
societies, which at the time were the 
principal employers of women house- 
property managers trained on Octavia 
Hill lines, pointed to their achievements 
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in helping to raise the whole standard of 
life in areas where they had made physi- 
cal improvements in the buildings. All 
these factors, united with the consider- 
able efforts which local authorities had 
been making since 1919 to produce a 
concerted drive by both central and local 
governments, immensely accelerated and 
improved housing provision in the years 
just preceding the outbreak of World 
War II. 


HOW PARTNERSHIP WORKS 


In the evolution of social legislation 
the first stage is often that of a govern- 
mental inquiry, during which evidence is 
invited from all those having expert 
knowledge of the subject under review. 
In 1946 a Commission reported to the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
on the financial, economic, and social 
problems involved in the construction of 
“new towns.’ This is an attempt to re- 
lieve the congestion of overgrown cities 
such as London, Manchester, and others 
by moving industries and residents into 
towns of about fifty thousand popula- 
tion. Some of these towns will be built 
around existing villages or townships; 
others may be sited in completely unde- 
veloped areas; all will be designed in ac- 
cordance with the best and most up-to- 
date principles of planning. Both on the 
economic and social sides there has been 
a certain amount of research by nonoffi- 
cial bodies, and their experience was 
placed freely at the disposal of the Com- 
mission and is reflected in its report. 

At a lower level in the same field an 
interesting piece of work was carried out 
in Bedford, which has about fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. During the war the 
town council decided to embark on a 
plan for postwar reconstruction. The 


4 Final Report of the New Towns Committee, 
1946 (Cmd. 6876). 
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first step was to make a survey of various 
features of the town’s life. At a time 
when there were so many urgent de- 
mands on manpower it was impossible to 
find a staff of trained planners, so the 
survey was undertaken by a voluntary 
body, the Bedford Council of Social 
Service. This is a co-ordinating agency, 
and it parceled out the work among the 
Scouts, the Community Association, the 
social organizations attached to the 
churches, etc. One body made itself re- 
sponsible for taking a traffic census, an- 
other recorded all buildings of historic or 
architectural interest, while a_ third 
mapped all the open spaces that might 
be turned into children’s playgrounds, 
gardens, or other public amenities. Tech- 
nical supervision was provided in the 
form of two instructional lectures by an 
expert planner, who told the workers 
what to do and broadly how to do it. The 
result of this co-operative effort was a 
comprehensive survey which was placed 
at the disposal of the town council as a 
basis for its development projects. 

Often the next step after inquiry is 
legislation. At Westminster parliamen- 
tary bills, with very few exceptions, are 
initiated by the government, and the pre- 
liminary drafting is done in one or other 
of the central departments of state. Dur- 
ing the drafting stage, however, consulta- 
tions frequently occur between depart- 
mental officials and voluntary organiza- 
tions; the initiative comes sometimes 
from one side and sometimes from the 
other. 

To illustrate: The Physical Training 
and Recreation Act of 1937 and the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 bear numerous traces 
of the part played by the community- 
center movement and by the host of 
voluntary bodies concerned with the 
welfare of young people, with recreation 
and sport in various forms, and with 


adult education. Reference has already 
been made to the influence of housing so- 
cieties on the various housing acts, nota- 
bly that of 1933. In preparing the Health 
Services Act, which came into operation 
in 1948, both the Conservative Minister 
of Health, who was responsible for the 
first draft of the bill, and his Labour 
successor, held frequent consultations 
with the British Medical Association, 
representing the doctors, with the vari- 
ous professional organizations of nurses, 
dentists, pharmacists, etc., and with the 
governors of the principal voluntary hos- 
pitals. 

Even when a bill is in process of going 
through Parliament, there is still an op- 
portunity for voluntary agencies to 
make their contribution. Thus, when the 
Public Assistance Act of 1948 was in the 
“committee” stage, the National Old 
People’s Welfare Committee secured the 
introduction of certain amendments 
which were accepted, in some cases with 
slight modification, by the Minister of 
Health, who was in charge of the bill; and 
these were eventually incorporated in the 
act. 

In Britain most social legislation is ad- 
ministered through the local authorities 
—town and county councils—although 
central government departments con- 
tinue in many cases to exercise general 
supervision and direction. Because of 
this decentralization in administration 
there is opportunity for participation by 
voluntary agencies. A description has 
already been given of the many duties 
assigned to voluntary organizations un- 
der the recent Health Services Act. 

Again, reference has already been 
made to legislation which gave to local 
education authorities (and in certain 
cases the Ministry of Education also) the 
power to build community centers and 
youth centers and to pay the staff em- 
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ployed therein. But it is widely recog- 
nized by the authorities themselves that 
a community or youth-center project 
will be incomplete, and may even fail of 
its object, unless the activities in it are 
organized by a voluntary society. Many 
authorities content themselves with pro- 
viding the building and then hand over 
its management to the committee of the 
community association, to which the di- 
rector of the center (or warden, as he is 
usually called) will be responsible even 
though the authority pays his salary. 
This method of administration is re- 
garded by those connected with the 
movement as a matter of considerable 
importance. A community center is not 
merely a building designed to house cer- 
tain activities; it is, or should be, the 
focus of the whole social life of the 
neighborhood. In a democratic society, 
community life can be healthy only in so 
far as it is organized and controlled by 
the people themselves. Especially is this 
true of the many neighborhoods which go 
to make a large town. Although the 
members of the town council may be 
popularly elected, the control which the 
council exercises in a city like Glasgow or 
Newcastle-on-Tyne or Coventry is often 
very remote from the individual citizen, 
who, once he has voted at the municipal 
election, has practically no opportunity 
of participating in the day-to-day deci- 
sions of the council, even though these 
may very directly affect his ordinary life. 
The citizen does, however, take an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the social group 
or groups of which he is a member in the 
neighborhood in which he resides, and 
the typical community association is 
composed of representatives of just those 
groups. A meeting of the association, 
therefore, gives an opportunity to dele- 
gates from the Gardeners Guild, the 
Football Club, the Parent-Teachers As- 


sociation, the Amateur Dramatic Socie- 
ty, and a host of others not merely to 
pursue their particular interests and to 
extend their sectional activities but to 
discuss, as representative residents, any 
matter which affects the welfare of the 
neighborhood as a whole. The communi- 
ty association can often do no more than 
recommend that executive action be 
taken by the town council or other higher 
authority with regard to some particu- 
lar need, but the point is that the associ- 
ation provides a forum in which every 
individual resident can take an active 
interest in local public affairs. 

Moreover, where the community as- 
sociation is intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the community center and the 
organization of the activities undertaken 
in it, its members gain practical experi- 
ence in the administration of many of the 
social services. The community center 
can, therefore, be a training school in de- 
mocracy and in the exercise of delegated 
responsibility, and the individuals who 
benefit by this education in citizenship 
will be better informed and more ready 
to join in a fruitful partnership with 
those who control the affairs of the statu- 
tory authorities. 

There is, of course, another way in 
which voluntary agencies play an impor- 
tant though indirect part in the adminis- 
tration of the social services. In many 
places their leaders are also elected mem- 
bers of the town or county council, and 
they bring the experience of their respec- 
tive agencies into play by sitting as mem- 
bers of the various committees—health, 
education, children’s care, etc.—set up 
by the council. More than this, in certain 
services the local authorities are empow- 
ered to co-opt to such committees indi- 
viduals who have not been elected to the 
council itself but who possess special 
knowledge of the service. Here is an ob- 
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vious opportunity for influential mem- 
bers of voluntary agencies to participate 
in the working of the statutory machine. 

A still more direct form of partnership 
consists in the actual delegation of func- 
tions. For example, under the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act a local education authority 
either has power itself to run clubs and 
centers to cater for the recreation and 
leisure-time occupation of adolescents, or 
it may support voluntary societies such 
as the Scouts, the Boys’ Brigade (an old- 
established organization with a religious 
background), the Young Farmers’ Clubs 
(which resemble 4-H), and a host of 
others. In practice, most authorities do 
both, usually by providing technical in- 
spectors in sports, gymnastics, handi- 
crafts, music, and drama, whose services 
are equally available in centers run by 
the authority or by voluntary bodies. 

The specialized work of caring for 
juvenile delinquents in remand homes, 
“approved schools,” and other institu- 
tions is frequently carried out by reli- 
gious bodies under state supervision. The 
Children Act of 1948 empowers a local 
authority to intrust children for whom it 
is responsible—because they are orphans 
or have been removed from the care of 
unsuitable parents—to institutions man- 
aged by voluntary agencies. A health 
authority can run its own service of 
domiciliary nurses or it may rely on one 
of the local district nursing associations 
which in some areas have flourished for 
many years. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF 
PARTNERSHIP 


It is natural that when a statutory 
authority delegates one of its functions, 
in the manner previously described, to a 
voluntary society, the latter should ex- 
pect the authority to bear at least some 


of the cost; and this system is in fact ex- 
ceedingly common in Britain. 

The general principle is the legal one of 
agency. An Act of Parliament may lay 
upon a central government department 
or upon local authorities a duty to per- 
form a certain service, or it may give per- 
missive powers, leaving the authority free 
to use those powers fully or not at all. In 
either case the authority has an express 
or implied power to spend public money 
on that service and to do so either direct- 
ly or through a voluntary agency or both. 

A local authority obtains its funds 
from two sources. It levies rates—the 
name for local taxes—on the owners of 
all residential and commercial property 
(but not industrial property, which is 
exempt from local taxation) within its 
area. Also, it receives grants from the 
Treasury, through various central de- 
partments, for specific services. Thus the 
Ministry of Health pays a housing sub- 
sidy to every local authority which 
builds a low-cost housing project, and the 
Ministry of Education pays 50 per cent 
of the cost of every local educational 
project. 

In some cases a voluntary agency may 
obtain a financial grant from the local 
authority, in others (though more rarely) 
from a central department. Both meth- 
ods are illustrated under the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act of 1937 the 
main purpose of which was to improve 
the physical standard of the nation by 
helping voluntary associations engaged 
in any sort of useful recreation to have 
better clubrooms, gymnasiums, playing- 
fields, equipment, and technical instruc- 
tion. Any voluntary body might apply 
for a grant to the local education authori- 
ty, and, if the latter refused to help (as it 
might do, since the act was permissive, 
not mandatory, and the authority might 
not wish to spend local rates on the 
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project), then the application might be 
made to a Central Grants Committee 
administered by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Central government grants are also 
given to many national voluntary bodies, 
which obviously could not call on any 
local authority for aid. An interesting 
example was the payment to the Nation- 
al Council of Social Service, started in 
1933 at a time of severe economic depres- 
sion, for clubs which were organized for 
unemployed men. The money was spent 
on erecting or adapting club premises, on 
providing equipment and skilled instruc- 
tion in various handicrafts (not as train- 
ing for a new trade but as hobbies to en- 
able the men to occupy their enforced 
leisure usefully), and on administration. 
At the start the Treasury paid one 
pound for every pound that was raised in 
voluntary subscriptions, and, if the mem- 
bers of a club contributed their labor 
voluntarily toward a club project, such 
as erecting a hut or laying out a playing- 
field, the value of that labor was reck- 
oned as the equivalent of a voluntary 
subscription for the purpose of attracting 
an equal government grant. 

At one time there were over two thou- 
sand of these clubs, and the total expen- 
diture on them ran into more than half a 
million pounds annually, the bulk of this 
coming from voluntary services. With 
the passing of the unemployment crisis 
in the war years many clubs ceased to 
function, but a considerable number still 
carry on as part of the normal so- 
cial equipment of their neighborhoods, 
though central government grant has 
now been withdrawn. 

Similarly, during the war the Ministry 
of Health made a grant for the national 
administration of Citizens Advice Bu- 
reaux, as well as individual grants to 
local bureaus to supplement private sub- 
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scriptions. Since the war the ministry has 
passed the burden of local maintenance 
to the local authorities, which are em- 
powered, as an alternative, to run their 
own information bureaus, but the central 
grant for headquarters administration 
continues. 

Reference has already been made to 
the powers of local education authorities 
to support voluntary youth organiza- 
tions, and the money so granted is added 
to that spent on the public schools and 
other purely educational projects, all of 
which attracts a grant from the Ministry 
of Education equal to that spent out of 
local rates, so that here, too, the individ- 
ual youth club is financed partly by vol- 
untary subscriptions, partly by the local 
ratepayer, and partly out of national 
taxes. 

Naturally, the sanction of grant-aid by 
a statutory authority involves some su- 
pervision of the way in which the volun- 
tary agency spends the money. In prac- 
tice, however, control is neither rigid nor 
irksome. The usual procedure is for the 
organization to submit a project accom- 
panied by an estimate showing how 
much of the cost will be found by volun- 
tary subscriptions and how much grant- 
aid is desired. The local authority or cen- 
tral department will scrutinize the proj- 
ect to see whether its own powers cover 
the work proposed to be done, whether 
the project is a valuable one and has a 
due regard for economy, and it may sug- 
gest amendments, a reduction, or (rare- 
ly) an expansion. Approval is then given 
for the expenditure of public money up 
to a stated limit, subject to report and 
audit. In other words, at the end of a 
stated period (usually the tax-year) the 
voluntary agency will have to render an 
account of its stewardship. If, as fre- 
quently happens, the agency desires the 
grant to be renewed, it will submit a 
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further application in respect to the com- 
ing year, adducing past achievements in 
support. 

A statutory authority frequently 
makes it a condition of giving a grant 
that it shall appoint a representative to 
sit on the committee of the voluntary or- 
ganization carrying out the project. This 
is usually welcomed, because it gives the 
voluntary agency the opportunity of 
making all its work better known to the 
authority; frequently this leads to the 
authority’s placing other facilities, such 
as technical services, at the disposal of 
the agency and, in general, to a closer 
partnership. 

Another source of grant-aid for volun- 
tary agencies lies in a few large endow- 
ments for general social service purposes. 
The late Andrew Carnegie founded the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, with 
an income now reaching $640,000 a year. 
At first this was mainly devoted to spon- 
soring a free library service; later the 
trustees, whose discretion is very wide, 
helped many other social projects, usual- 
ly on the principle of helping a worthy 
new cause to establish itself and then de- 
creasing the grant year by year as funds 
became available for the project from 
public subscription or from a statutory 
authority. As an instance, for many 
years the Carnegie trustees joined with 
the Ministry of Agriculture in financing 
loans and grants to voluntary commit- 
tees in rural villages for the purpose of 
building halls in which a variety of social 
service activities could be carried out. 
The ultimate object was to improve the 
standard of life in rural areas and thus 
help to stop a disastrous drift of popula- 
tion into the towns. 

The Pilgrim Trust was another foun- 
dation set up in England by an American 
millionaire, Edward Harkness. One of 
their interesting projects was to provide 


$100,000 to start the Council for the En- 
couragment of Music and the Arts; three 
months later the government matched 
this with an equal grant, and today the 
Arts Council, as it is now called, is sup- 
ported 100 per cent from Treasury funds; 
yet it is still an independent organization 
with its own governing body, which, with 
support but no dictation from official 
sources, determines the policy of assist- 
ing professional and amateur music, 
drama, ballet, and the visual arts. 


THE NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 


From all that has been said in earlier 
sections it will be clear that the social 
services in Great Britain have grown up 
by spontaneous development in such a 
way that the work of voluntary societies 
has expanded into state-controlled serv- 
ices without the societies themselves 
ceasing to function. The result has been 
a pattern so untidy as to be very confus- 
ing to anyone who has not a wide ac- 
quaintance with it. There is duplication 
and overlapping as between one volun- 
tary agency and another and as between 
the voluntary and the statutory. There 
are also gaps, which are filled, usually, by 
a new voluntary body forming itself for 
a specific purpose. This duplication and 
variety, with its attendant confusion, can 
be overcome only by adequate co-ordina- 
tion. But co-ordination can be accom- 
plished only by some degree of centrali- 
zation in administration and planning. 
This naturally involves the loss of some 
degree of individuality by the voluntary 
agencies involved, and, hence, co-ordina- 
tion becomes an objective to be reluc- 
tantly sought. 

If the idea of co-ordination is placed 
before the leaders of a social agency, 
their first reaction is: “‘Do you want to 
set up a body to control us or tell us how 
to do our job? If so, we do not like it.” It 
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is probably for this reason that in no city 
in the British Isles does anything like a 
Community Chest exist. Occasionally, 
after a cumbrous legal process, it has 
been possible to combine in one fund a 
number of charitable bequests, many of 
them dating back several centuries, 
which are obviously outmoded and use- 
less—as for instance, a charity to give 
twenty red cloaks every year to poor 
women residents in a parish in the city of 
London, an office area in which there are 
few residents and in which no woman 
would thank you for a gift of a red 
cloak. 

For all that, the need for some degree 
of co-ordination is recognized and to a 
certain extent carried out. On the statu- 
tory side, the town or county council, 
sitting as one body, passes the projects 
and financial budgets of its various com- 
mittees for education, health, the care of 
children or elderly people. Similarly the 
central government departments submit 
their estimates annually to the Treasury 
and to Parliament. Yet, as everyone with 
experience in public administration 
knows, such co-ordinating control by 
elected members of a statutory body is 
exercised only at infrequent intervals and 
needs to be reinforced by day-to-day 
consultation and collaboration between 
the executive officials, who to a large ex- 
tent formulate policies even when they 
do not actually decide them. 

On the voluntary side, there have been 
some cases where the national organiza- 
tions within a certain service have come 
together, as when those concerned with 
mental health formed the National Asso- 
ciation of Mental Welfare (only a short 
while, as it turned out, before the state 
made itself responsible for the whole 
service). Similar national groupings exist 
in the Standing Conference of National 
Voluntary Youth Organizations, the 


Women’s Group on Public Welfare (con- 
sisting of the principal women’s organi- 
zations), the National Old People’s Wel- 
fare Committee, etc. Many of these 
bodies have been promoted by and are 
associated with the National Council of 
Social Service, which links together over 
one hundred national voluntary agencies 
and which has also encouraged the for- 
mation of local Councils of Social Serv- 
ice, in towns, and of Rural Community 
Councils—each of which covers a rural 
county. 

Most of the national bodies mentioned 
above have consultative and not execu- 


tive functions, but the National Council | 


of Social Service has found by experience 


that it is impossible itself to carry on, and | 


equally impossible for a local counterpart 
to exist, if its functions are limited to co- 


ordination—using that word in its strict | 


sense of keeping liaison between different 
autonomous bodies over which the co- 
ordinating agency has no control. The 
reason is, as has been indicated, that the 
Englishman is suspicious, perhaps undu- 
ly so, of what co-ordination may bring in 
its train, and only with great reluctance 
will he contribute financially toward an 
agency of this nature. Even statutory 
bodies show the same tendency; and, al- 
though plenty of financial support is 
forthcoming from statutory sources for 
specific services carried out by voluntary 
agencies, yet up to the present the power 
and the will to give grants for co-ordinat- 
ing work are lacking. 

It has therefore been necessary for the 
national and the local Councils of Social 
Service and for the Rural Community 
Councils, to undertake specific services, 
some of which attract grant-aid from 
statutory authorities, and to rely on a 
relatively few farseeing subscribers to 
finance their co-ordinating work. It is to 
be expected, however, that the closer 
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partnership between statutory and vol- 
untary agencies, which is gathering in- 
creasing momentum, will stimulate inter- 
est in, and support for, this function. 
Many local health authorities, for ex- 
ample, when they were preparing their 
projects for utilizing voluntary agencies 
under the Health Services Act, which 
came into force on July 5, 1948, simply 
did not know all the agencies in their own 
areas or what part they could play in the 
new scheme; it would have helped con- 
siderably if these had already been drawn 
together in some sort of federation. 

Mention has already been made of 
community associations and their rural 
counterparts, the village hall commit- 
tees, each functioning in the small 
“neighborhood unit.””’ The community 
association is a grouping of all the or- 
ganizations in the neighborhood plus any 
individuals who, being previously unat- 
tached, come together to form new 
groups for the pursuit of various activi- 
ties. Although the movement, having 
been severely retarded by the war, is in 
its early stages, there is enough evidence 
to show that a community association 
can perform an indispensable service in 
drawing voluntary agencies together and 
in linking them with the town council for 
the purpose of discovering and meeting 
the social needs of the neighborhood. 

It is this point—the drawing-together 
of statutory and voluntary organizations 
in the common purpose of serving the 
community—that is the most important 
feature of co-ordination. An illustration 
of the lengths to which this can go is pro- 
vided by the story of the recently formed 
National Parish Councils Association. 
The parish council is the smallest unit of 
local government, established by Parlia- 
ment fifty years ago and theoretically 
functioning in every country village. Its 
powers are limited to such functions as 


providing a hall or playing-fields for 
cultural and physical recreation, a swim- 
ming pool or washhouse, allotments for 
those who wish to raise more vegetables 
and fruit than their own gardens will 
produce, and maintaining public foot- 
paths and street lighting and similar lo- 
cally important items. The parish coun- 
cil can impose a local rate on all stock- 
holders with a normal maximum of about 
3.2 per cent of the annual rental value of 
their properties. The parish councilors 
are elected by popular vote. Owing to a 
variety of causes, interest in parish coun- 
cils had declined so far that in 1939 there 
were very few elections taking place and 
probably fewer than one hundred coun- 
cils really functioning. At that point the 
Rural Life Committee of the National 
Council of Social Service came to the 
conclusion that parish councils could and 
should play a much more important part 
in the social development of the country- 
side and set itself the task of making 
widely known their duties and powers. 
The result was such an increase of popu- 
lar interest that by 1947 over two thou- 
sand parish councils were actively exer- 
cising their statutory functions and in 
addition were stimulating action by high- 
er authorities—Rural District Councils 
and County Councils—in matters affect- 
ing the welfare of villagers. In that year 
also, representatives of all these parish 
councils united to form the National 
Parish Councils Association, of which the 
secretariat is provided by the National 
Council of Social Service, so that we have 
the interesting spectacle of a voluntary 
organization stimulating the rebirth of a 
statutory institution which had fallen 
into almost complete decay and being 
largely responsible for guiding its policy 
within the limits laid down by Parlia- 
ment. 

Co-ordination between the voluntary 
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and statutory services is not limited to 
parish councils. All the organizations 
mentioned in this connection—rural 
Community Councils, urban Councils of 
Social Service and community associa- 
tions, and the National Council of Social 
Service itselfi—devote much attention to 
this function, although, as has been said, 
the difficulty of securing financial sup- 
port for the work limits the staff that can 
at present be engaged on it. 


THE EFFECT OF POSTWAR CONDITIONS 
ON THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


All who have studied recent British so- 
cial history know that in these few years 
immediately following World War II 
there has been a stream of major re- 
forms. The education service was reor- 
ganized and extended by Parliament in 
1944, a comprehensive health service 
made available to all citizens free of 
charge by the act of 1946, and in the 
same year a consolidation of social secu- 
rity legislation followed from a report by 
Lord Beveridge. The Children Act of 
1948, the Criminal Justice Act, and the 
National Assistance Act of the same year 
carried on the process. What is not so 
generally realized, however, even by 
Britishers, is that the passing of this leg- 


islation was not the result merely of the 


election of a Labour Party majority to 
Parliament in 1945. Most of, if not all 
these acts were in preparation during and 
even before the war; many of them would 
have been passed years earlier by what- 
ever government had been in office but 
for the necessity of devoting all effort to 
insure the victory. They represent a 
steady trend of public opinion, which has 
gathered momentum over the past half- 
century, toward adequate provision of 
the social services for all citizens, irre- 
spective of means. 

The fact that so many measures came 


into force within a short time has pro- 
duced a definite reaction on voluntary 
organizations. For decades these have 
relied for financial support on people of 
large or moderate means, who were ap- 
proached by various organizations sepa- 
rately and gave individual subscriptions 
running from a few dollars annually to 
very large and often regular donations. 
The really small subscriber was touched 
only by occasional street collections 
(which are strictly controlled by the 
police to prevent unauthorized persons 
using them for private gain) and by spe- 
cial efforts to support hospitals and dis- 
trict nursing associations by means of 
funds in places of employment in which 
the worker agrees to have a few pence 
deducted from his pay each week, the em- 
ployer bearing the cost of collection. No 
city in Britain has anything like the 
community-chest system which is so well 
known in the United States and in 
Canada. 

Now the sudden flood of postwar legis- 
lation has had the natural effect of mak- 
ing the individual subscriber to a volun- 
tary organization ask: ‘‘Why should I 
continue to provide social services out of 
my own pocket for the mass of my fellow- 
citizens when they can have their needs 
met from public funds, to which I, as a 
taxpayer, am forced to contribute?” 
This argument is reinforced by the high 
rate of taxation (the standard rate of in- 
come tax in 1948-49 was nine shillings to 
the pound, or 45 per cent, in addition to 
local rates) and by the rising cost of liv- 
ing, which hits the family of moderate 
means harder, perhaps, than most. 

All this means that voluntary organi- 
zations generally are faced with rising 
costs and a threat of smaller receipts. 
One method of filling the gap—by ob- 
taining grants from statutory authorities 
for acting as their agents in specific serv- 
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ices—is already well established and will 
certainly be extended. The other, the en- 
listment of the support of the really small 
subscriber, requires a technique which as 
yet has hardly been discovered. Then 
again, many organizations are uncertain 
as to the extent to which their present 
functions may be absorbed in the statu- 
tory machine. Circumstances are thus 
forcing a process of self-examination on 
voluntary agencies generally. It will take 
years, perhaps, to set in full motion the 
reorientation which must follow, but it is 
already possible to detect some of the 
main trends. 

In the first place, the emphasis in relief 
has already shifted from private benevo- 
lence (the result of the laissez faire eco- 
nomics of the nineteenth century) to 
public schemes based on contributory 
insurance. “‘Charity” in the Lady Boun- 
tiful sense is becoming more and more 
unpopular. Voluntary organizations 
which had had this sort of work as their 
main function will probably develop 
more into case-work agencies—the recent 
spread of marriage counseling is a sign of 
the times. 

The extension of public contributory 
insurance, however, will not mean the 
disappearance of schemes of mutual sub- 
scription for mutual benefit; they are 
simply finding new outlets. For example, 
hospital savings associations in the past 
have enabled their members to obtain 
admission to hospitals which required 
payment; now that all such treatment is 
free, the associations’ funds will furnish 
amenities for patients, both during and 
after their stay in hospital—services 
which go further than the regulations 
allow the state system to provide but 
which will certainly assist the patients’ 
recovery. 

In many cases voluntary agencies will 
find that the development of their func- 


tions will range further afield than in the 
example just cited. It is gradually coming 
to be realized that social services are not 
static; they are always spreading forward 
and covering new ground. It is the busi- 
ness of voluntary agencies to form the 
front line of pioneers, to be continually 
on the watch for emerging social prob- 
lems and to devise new means of meeting 
them. If they succeed in this task and in 
keeping the general public well informed 
about the progress made, they will be 
supported and enabled to continue. 
Those that stand still will find more and 
more encroachment on their territory by 
the statutory services, and the struggle 
for existence will become harder. 

There will always be room, moreover, 
for the voluntary organization in the 
field of adjustment and supplementation. 
No matter how wide the extent of a pub- 
lic social service, there will always be a 
minority of people whose needs are not 
exactly met by the mass-produced sys- 
tem. They require a custom-built service, 
and this is just what voluntary agencies 
can best provide, in association with the 
statutory. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
voluntary organization is no more than 
the handmaid of the statutory authority, 
standing by, so to speak, to catch the 
misfits which are thrown out by the 
machine. In many cases it is an essential 
part of the service. This is illustrated by 
a circular memorandum issued by the 
Ministry of Health to local authorities in 
connection with the National Assistance 
Act of 1948. The circular says: “It will 
clearly be to the advantage of local 
authorities to make use of voluntary or- 
ganizations which are providing satis- 
factory services, and to co-ordinate their 
work with the authorities’ own services. 
. .. The more important voluntary agen- 
cies concerned with the care of the aged 
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and infirm and with the welfare of handi- 
capped persons have much special knowl- 
edge and experience which would be 
helpful to local authorities in preparing 
their schemes.” 

There are two special ways in which re- 
cent legislation has opened new avenues 
for co-operation between voluntary 
bodies and statutory authorities. One is 
in the field of town and country planning, 
in which the state now possesses very 
wide powers of control over the siting of 
houses, factories, and buildings of all 
sorts and over the development of land. 
The social importance of this is immense, 
because the lives of individual men and 
women are largely shaped by the physi- 
cal environment in which they live and 
work. The vital issue is, therefore, 
whether planning shall be done for the 
citizen—that is, by a bureaucratic ma- 
chine imposing the ideas of a few experts 
on the whole of the population—or with 
the citizen, by enlisting his informed and 
active co-operation. The Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning is largely 
using the latter method. For instance, in 
planning the development of a new town 
to draw off some of the overcrowded 
population of London, the ministry con- 
ducted a survey in which thousands of 
Londoners were invited to say whether 
or not they would wish to move to the 
new town when it was built and to de- 
scribe the social conditions and therefore 
the sort of physical layout which they 
would like to see established in a new 
town. Not only will such a survey help 
the planners to provide the facilities 
which the people want, so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, but the contacts so made 
will enable those who eventually go to re- 
side in the new towns more readily to 
understand the problems which face the 
planners and to co-operate in finding the 
solution. 


The other special point arises from the 
fact that a great deal of recent legislation 
has tended to concentrate action in the 
largest local authorities—the county 
councils and county borough councils, 
which administer areas containing any- 
thing from a hundred thousand to a mil- 
lion or more residents. This means that 
decisions affecting the daily life of the 
ordinary citizen are taken by a body 
whose members, though popularly elect- 
ed, find it a physical impossibility to keep 
a direct contact with more than a frac- 
tion of their constituents. This divorce 
between the governors and the governed 
is definitely harmful to both. Councilors 
find that the mass of administrative de- 
tail forced on their attention by Acts of 
Parliament and by recommendations 
from government departments is so over- 
whelming that they simply cannot grasp 
it, so that, in effect, they are forced to 
relinquish more and more control into 
the hands of full-time paid officials. This 
may promote efficiency, but it substi- 
tutes bureaucracy for democracy. 

What is worse, the electors go to the 
polls once in three years (and an alarm- 
ingly large proportion do not bother to 
vote at all) with but the haziest notion of 
the facts and reasons behind the policies 
which they are asked to support or re- 
ject, because they have little or no con- 
tact, in between election times, with 
those who are dealing with the facts and 
reasons of the administrative acts affect- 
ing countless details of the citizens’ 
daily lives. 

Sociologists are coming to believe ever 
more strongly that the best way to build 
up an informed public opinion on public 
affairs is through increased activity by 
voluntary organizations, in which thou- 
sands of ordinary men and women can 
take part in their spare time. In this way 
social problems will be broken up into 
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little pieces, and their solution will be 
shared among thousands of individual 
citizens, each of whom not only will be 
well informed but will bear some execu- 
tive responsibility for a small part of 
the whole series of administrative ac- 
tions. 

This philosophy underlies the whole 
Community Associations movement, to 
which reference has been made earlier; 
and, looking deeper, one can see that to 
encourage a number of residents in every 
small neighborhood to take an active 
part in matters of local public concern is 
the best foundation for true democracy. 
“The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance,” and a dictatorship cannot arise 
suddenly or grow to power if large num- 
bers of citizens are kept constantly alert 
to the needs of their fellow-men. 

The secret of this alertness lies in the 
preservation of the spirit which has ani- 
mated voluntary organizations from ear- 
liest times and theindefinite extension of 
their spheres of activity into fields as yet 
unexplored. The point was made by a 
leading cabinet minister, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, when addressing the London 


Council of Social Service in August, 
1948. He said: 


Uppermost in your minds must be the wide 
new fields of usefulness which are opening to 
you as a result of the Acts which have been 
added to the Statute Book by the present 
Parliament. As the scope and opportunities of 
the statutory services expand it becomes in- 
creasingly important to consider how they 
fit in with the existing pattern of voluntary 
effort. There are certain services which, be- 
cause they are or should be universal, are the 
special responsibility of the statutory authori- 
ties. At the other extreme are what might be 
called the “unique” activities and associations 
and concerns. They represent the pioneers who 
point the way and the critics who keep us up to 
the mark. In between are a great variety of 
other services where statutory and voluntary 
effort can co-operate effectively. We sometimes 
fail to realize how fundamental to the health of 
a democratic society is the volunteer—the 
man who, in addition to doing his daily job, is 
ready freely to give up part of his leisure for 
some cause or other that he believes in.... 
These people who care about causes; the ad- 
herents, the supporters, the belongers; the 
Chairmen, the Treasurers, Secretaries, Com- 
mittee Members; they have a special signifi- 
cance in our society. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











REFLECTIONS ON THE THIRD BEVERIDGE REPORT 


JOHN S. MORGAN 


undertake the analysis of the ob- 

vious.’* This aphorism might be ap- 
plied to Lord Beveridge as an apt and 
vivid comment upon his first report.’ 
There was little of fact in the work of 
Beveridge or his Advisory Committee on 
the social insurances which was not 
known in general terms to quite a num- 
ber of people. The genius of that report 
lay in its assembly of known facts and 
their orderly arrangement to bring out 
the inevitable conclusions. Those conclu- 
sions achieved common acceptance and 
are now written in the law of the land. 
The dust jacket of Lord Beveridge’s 
third report,’ for so he claims this docu- 
ment to be, carries, somewhat naively, a 
brilliant assessment of his second report 
in the words of Colonel Walter Elliot: 


This is the real Report, this is the dynamic 
word, compared to which the whole of the Social 
Security Report is only so much flat soda-water. 
For, make no mistake, here is an historic docu- 
ment, and many of our affairs will date from the 
hour when it first saw the light. It is written 
with a tremendous swing. The sentences are 
short and clear. The immense mass of material 
is handled with a masterly lightness of touch. 
Its range is tremendous. 


if REQUIRES a very unusual mind to 


Those who have read Full Employment in 
a Free Society4 cannot but agree. In it 


t A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1949). 

2 (Lord) Beveridge, Social Insurances and Allied 
Services (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942). 


3 (Lord) Beveridge, Voluntary Action: A Report 
on Methods of Social Advance (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1948). 

4 (Lord) Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free 
Society (London: Allen & Unwin, 1944). 


Beveridge, marshaling his tremendous 
knowledge of employment and unem- 
ployment, carries forward his original 
studies of Unemployment: A Problem of 
Industry into the complexities of the 
modern democratic world. He is the mas- 
ter of his subject and shows it. 

The third report, Voluntary Action, is 
the least good of Beveridge’s three re- 
ports. He is not really at ease with his 
subject. He is obviously circumscribed 
by the fact that the funds for his in- 
quiries came from the National Deposit 
Friendly Society. The material with 
which he has had to deal is fragmentary 
and difficult to assess. The volume itself 
has reached this continent, but the sup- 
plementary volume of evidence is still on 
its way, so that for the time being the 
jury must consider the speeches without 
the depositions. The contents of the vol- 
ume of evidence are, however, listed in 
Appendix D, and they comprise an oddly 
assorted accumulation of data, of which 
the memoranda on the “Finance of Volun- 
tary Action” are likely to be the most use- 
ful and most illuminating. One of the 
strangest weaknesses of the documenta- 
tion of this book is the scant attention 
that has been paid to other recent litera- 
ture on the same subjects. In order to 
give a more balanced picture of volun- 
tary action in Britain today, it will be 
necessary to refer to some of this litera- 
ture in the course of these reflections.’ 

5 Readers who wish to know more of the develop- 
ment of the social services in Britain, especially vol- 
untary social services (or, as they would be called on 
this continent, “private agency” services), should 


subscribe to Social Service, the quarterly survey pub- 
lished by the National Council of Social Service, 26 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE THIRD BEVERIDGE REPORT 


In spite of its manifest inadequacies, 
this study is nevertheless the most im- 
portant book yet published on the work 
of private agencies. The difficulty of 
Lord Beveridge’s task is one which has 
inhibited any similar studies on this con- 
tinent, the only recent comparable at- 
tempts at surveying the whole field being 
perhaps Bruno’s account® of the work of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
or the relevant chapters of Stroup’s re- 
cent introduction to social work.’ Neither 
of these works attempts the kind of anal- 
ysis which Beveridge has begun so 
bravely and with such thought-provok- 
ing skill. 

One of the features of modern Britain 
most difficult to explain on this continent 
is the dynamic character of the present 
social and political forces in that coun- 
try. ‘“The climate of social change” is a 
much-abused phrase, but it contains an 
accurate suggestion of a complex set of 
social and political attitudes within 
which the forces now being harnessed in 
social legislation and voluntary social 
welfare must operate. Beveridge himself 
sums up this feature in a crisp paragraph 
at the beginning of Part III of his study: 


Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, which keeps up to 
date with the kaleidoscopic changes in this field. 
This organization has an extensive list of publica- 
tions on the social services, to some of which refer- 
ence will be made at appropriate places in this 
essay. Two other books have recently been pub- 
lished which deserve attention: A. F. C. Bourdillon 
(ed.), Voluntary Social Services: Their Place in the 
Modern State (London: Methuen, 1945); Henry A. 
Mess et al., Voluntary Social Services since 1918 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
1948). These will be quoted hereafter as the ‘‘Bour- 
dillon study” and the “Mess study,” in order to 
avoid undue citation. 


6 Frank J. Bruno, Trends in Social Work (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 


7 Herbert Hewitt Stroup, Social Work: An Intro- 
duction to the Field (New York: American Book Co., 
1948). 
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It is sufficient, as it is necessary, in this chap- 
ter to notice those major changes and tendencies 
in Britain which are most relevant to the subject 
of this study. They are the rise in the general 
standard of living since the early part of the 
nineteenth century; the movement to greater 
equality in the distribution of incomes in the 
past thirty or forty years; the parallel move- 
ment to greater equality in the distribution of 
leisure; and the coming in the same period of 
the Social Service State. 


To this analysis a few additional words 
of comment and explanation should be 
added. It is always unwise to make gen- 
eralizations based on personal observa- 
tions, but the visitor from Britain to the 
American continent cannot help noticing 
the very different attitude to “govern- 
ment” on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
A very large number of people on this 
continent still seem to think of govern- 
ment as a necessary evil, the minimum 
structure essential to maintain the law 
and order within which the free citizens 
of democracy may go their own way at 
will. In Britain, on the other hand, there 
is general acceptance, by all parties, of 
government as the instrument through 
which the general will of free citizens can 
be expressed and put into operation; in a 
word, it is the business of government to 
operate democracy in action whenever 
that action, as, for example, in the field 
of income protection, affects all or most 
of the citizens. The phrase “the Social 
Service State” used by Beveridge must 
be understood within this British concept 
of the function of government. The whole 
of Beveridge’s report on Voluntary Ac- 
tion has to be read in the light of the po- 
litical, social, and economic forces now 
operating throughout western Europe 
which are partly founded on the accept- 
ance of this concept. 

Part I of Voluntary Action, which sur- 
veys the growth of the mutual-aid mo- 
tive in action, its embodiment in the 
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friendly societies in particular, as well as 
in the trade-unions and the consumers’ 
co-operative movement, is by far the 
best part of the whole report. The activi- 
ties of the friendly societies, their or- 
ganization and finances, are closely ex- 
amined, and the lessons of their tre- 
mendous growth are clearly drawn. The 
great contributions which their experi- 
ence has made to the theory and practice 
of social insurance are fairly stated. The 
damage which was done to them in 1911 
by the inclusion of the purely commercial 
“collecting societies’ among the ap- 
proved societies for the operation of the 
National Health Insurance Act of rg11, 
and the immense problems which now 
beset them following the assumption by 
government of the administration of all 
forms of social insurance are clearly ana- 
lyzed. Beveridge makes no secret of his 
uneasiness about the decision to make no 
use of the machinery of the friendly so- 
cieties in the administration of the na- 
tional insurance scheme. 


The greatest danger of the present situation 
is not on the side of the friendly societies. They 
will survive; if they did not do so, their place 
would be taken by new forms of voluntary or- 
ganizations. The real danger—it is great as well 
as real—is on the other side of the divorce. Will 
the State be able to create a machine capable of 
doing what the affiliated orders did in the most 
difficult of all forms of social insurance, of com- 
bining soundness with sympathy in administra- 
tion of cash benefits for the sick? Will the State 
be able to avoid the evil alternatives of extrava- 
gance and of harshness? The present rulers of 
the State have lightheartedly taken on a task 
without as yet having shown understanding of 
its nature. 


In his sympathy with the views of the 
friendly societies, Beveridge would breach 
his own principle, set out so cogently in 
Social Insurances and Allied Services, of a 
unified system of administration for all 
the social insurances. In addition, he ig- 
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nores the fact, rarely commented upon, 
that 

historians and others have apparently over- 
looked the fact that the working classes were 
driven to mutual help by insurance not because 
it appeared to them the most dignified way of 
securing medical help and funeral benefit but 
because there was no other way of avoiding 
pauperization.® 

The final sentence in the paragraph 
quoted from Beveridge above is mere 
political peevishness and not worthy of 
one who was himself a great civil servant 
who knew how to combine efficiency with 
humanity. The sections on the welfare 
and insurance activities of the trade- 
unions and the co-operative societies are 
brief and not so thoughtful or so full as 
the chapter by G. D. H. Cole in the 
Bourdillon study (see n. 5). The classic 
works of the Webbs on trade-unions and 
much of Cole’s and other writings on the 
consumers’ co-operatives give more ade- 
quate and authentic accounts. The 
growth of hospital contributory schemes 
in Britain, to which Beveridge alludes on 
page 115, has considerable significance 
for the study of the finance of voluntary 
action. 

The friendly societies and other mu- 
tual-aid movements were among the 
first, the most vigorous, and the largest 
pieces of voluntary organization. The 
voluntary social welfare field owes much 
to their experience, and this account of 
them in Voluntary Action is the first gen- 
eral account for fifty years. Perhaps 
Beveridge would have rendered an even 
more valuable service to students of so- 
cial affairs if he had confined his study to 
a more thoroughgoing appraisal of their 
activities and their problems and al- 
lowed himself to develop a fuller analysis 


8 Herman Levy, “The Economic History of Sick- 
ness and Medical Benefit since the Puritan Revolu- 
tion,” Economic History Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2 
(1944). 
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of their probable contribution to the 


future. 

The impression that Beveridge would 
have been more at ease in an extended 
examination of the friendly societies is 
greatly enhanced by the poverty of Part 
II on “The Philanthropic Motive in Ac- 
tion.” His classification of the private 
agencies, followed by a series of brief 
comments on some features of their work, 
is patchy and is much better covered by 
other easily available material. It is true 
that the standard handbook Voluntary 
Social Services? had not been reissued 
when Beveridge published this report, 
but the raw material could easily have 
been available to him. The first general 
article by W. G. S. Adams in this Hand- 
book is a more searching and more ade- 
quate performance than the brief note in 
Voluntary Action. The classification in 
the Handbook is much more thorough 
and is improved by the brief notes ap- 
pended to each classification. 

Beveridge’s reference to social surveys 
makes no mention of the excellent work 
done by P.E.P. or of the survey Our 
Town—a Close-up and other studies of 
more recent date;® and yet the conclu- 
sion of this brief note on page 129 on sur- 
veys shows how justified the author of 
Voluntary Action would have been in 
making a more effective analysis of the 
whole range of recent social surveys. 

Knowledge and reason applied to social con- 
ditions by voluntary action have led to a great 


development of action by the State. This does 
not end voluntary action or the philanthropic 


9 Voluntary Social Services: Handbook of Informa- 
tion and Directory of Organizations (London: Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, 1948), with three 
introductory articles. 


°Qur Towns—a Close-up (prepared by the 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare and published by 
the Oxford University Press [London, 1942]). This 
book is one of the most powerful social documents of 
this decade and has made a deep impression on 
political and social attitudes in Great Britain. 
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motive. It sets them free for new objectives. 
And social survey itself—the impartial study of 
social conditions and informed criticism of pub- 
lic measures—must always be one of the sub- 
jects of voluntary action. The State can play a 
part in this field and is doing so increasingly 
today. The State should never attempt to 
absorb the whole of it. 

The note on residential settlements 
runs more easily, for Beveridge himself 
is an alumnus of Toynbee Hall. The sec- 
tion on “Youth Organizations” is a re- 
hash of the papers of the Standing Con- 
ference of National Voluntary Youth Or- 
ganizations, and this subject is much 
better handled by Pearl Jephcott in the 
Mess study, where she writes with great 
understanding and a real attempt at 
analytical thought. The work of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service is cava- 
lierly dealt with on two pages, although 
Beveridge promises a separate memo- 
randum by one of his assistants in the 
supplementary volume of evidence. The 
complex and unique character of this na- 
tional agency seems completely to have 
eluded Beveridge, and presumably his 
collaborator, who procured the evidence 
on which he has based his inadequate 
treatment of it. An attempt was made in 
theMess study to explore the very sensi- 
tive and constantly changing structure of 
this powerful institution, and a some- 
what less thorough analysis was included 
in one of the chapters (chap. x) in the 
Bourdillon study. Neither of these at- 
tempts is really adequate, but they will 
serve readers on this continent much 
more usefully than the meager references 
in Voluntary Action. There is practically 
no reference in Voluntary Action to the 
rapidly expanding area of adult educa- 
tion and community organization—two 
areas in which the mutual-aid motive 
and the philanthropic motive have com- 
bined with extraordinary vitality in 
Great Britain today. 
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The “Chapter of Pioneers” was a grand 
idea, but Beveridge has failed to perform 
adequately the task he set himself. The 
real shortage of adequate biographies of 
social workers is a challenge to students 
and a commentary on the paucity of re- 
search and scholarship in the whole field 
of social work. The challenge rings as 
true in America as it does in Britain. It 
needs to be met, and an enterprising pub- 
lisher would do well to commission a 
series of standard biographies of the 
great figures in this great struggle for hu- 
man betterment. The biographies pro- 
duced by Beveridge are slight and are 
presented without adequate attention to 
the normal apparatus of scholarly writ- 
ing. To quote only one example, the 
twenty-four lines devoted to Frederick 
Denison Maurice make no mention what- 
ever of his part in founding the Christian 
Socialists, with its profound consequences 
for trade-unionism, the consumers’ co- 
operative movement, and to the Church 
of England’s social conscience. Essential 
bibliographic references are sketchy or 
nonexistent, even when some biography 
or autobiography does exist to which the 
interested reader should have been re- 
ferred. The conclusion, which Beveridge 
draws from his knowledge of the pioneers 
rather than from the scrappy accumula- 
tion of notes he has filed in evidence, is as 
penetrating as it is wise: 


It is common, of course, to all these men and 
women that they set out to do things without 
asking what they would get thereby for them- 
selves. Three other points stand out from this 
review. One is the significance of the middle 
class, that is to say, people who have to work for 
a living but do not as a rule work under direc- 
tion of another or to fixed hours. A second point 
is the significance of the religious motive. The 
third point is the need for material resources to 
put new ideas into practice; some of the pioneers 
had fortunes of their own; others had fortunes 
of friends at call. 
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This century also has its pioneers in so- 
cial welfare. There is a real correlation 
between Beveridge’s comment and the 
forces which drove the late Harry Hop- 
kins into high places, as can be easily 
seen in the early chapters of Roosevelt and 
Hopkins.™ 

Lord Beveridge has his finger on the 
sore spot of voluntary action when he 
begins to probe into its financial prob- 
lems. The historical and legal jungle 
which he explores with considerable deft- 
ness in his chapter on ‘Charitable 
Trusts” is in itself worth a full inquiry. 
It is odd that he makes no reference to 
the failure of the community chest idea 
to achieve any recognition in Britain. 
The Nuffield Foundation has recently 
completed a first attempt” in connection 
with charitable trusts for old people 
which more than bears out the briefer 
treatment which Beveridge has accorded 
this one feature of the subject in his 
bird’s-eye view of the situation. The 
Mess survey contains a more extended 
and thoughtful analysis of the effects on 
social policies of the different modes of 
operation of two of the great charitable 
trusts. 

There is another incidental but impor- 
tant feature of this report on voluntary 
action which is appropriate at this point. 
Beveridge has not hesitated to restore to 
their full nobility and to use in all their 
human richness the grand words “phi- 
lanthropy” and “mutual aid.” There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in these words, 
and social workers will do well to learn 
from him to give new meaning and a new 
splendor to words now in the vocabulary 


™ Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: 
An Intimate History (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948). 

™ Report on a Survey of Charitable Trusts in Great 
Britain Providing Funds for the Accommodation, Care 
and Comfort of Old People (London: Nuffield Foun- 
dation, 1947). 
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and not to tarnish their faith in a vain 
search to escape from these words and 
others like them. 

In Part III on “The Needs that Re- 
main in a Social Service State,”’ Bever- 
idge makes a healthy recovery from the 
uneven performance of Part II. His anal- 
ysis of the changing environment of vol- 
untary action is a clearly presented anal- 
ysis, rich in implications for the future. 
The assumption by the state of responsi- 
bility for income security ; the redistribu- 
tion of income to a point when, as he 
shows on page 220, in 1938-39 there were 
seven thousand people in Britain with 
incomes of £6,000 a year or more after 
paying tax, whereas in 1945-46 there 
were only forty-five persons as rich as 
this; the redistribution of leisure, which 
throws a greater burden of work on the 
middle- and upper-income classes and re- 
duces the working time of the wage- 
earning classes and which has created a 
new social problem of overwork for most 
housewives; the changing character of 
religious motives—all of these are neatly 
fitted, though inevitably only briefly ex- 
amined, by Beveridge into a clear picture 
of a changing dynamic society. He is 
surely wrong, however, to write off the 
influence of the churches in nineteen 
deprecatory lines. This is to underesti- 
mate, to quote only one example, the 
powerful influence of the late William 
Temple, who wrote in 1940°3 when arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: 

The existing system is challenged on moral 
grounds. .. . If the present order is taken for 
granted or assumed to be sacrosanct, charity 
from the more or less fortunate would seem vir- 


tuous and commendable; to those for whom the 
order is suspect or worse, such charity is blood 


13 William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Christianity and the Social Order (London: Penguin 
Special, 1942). This book is difficult to obtain, and 
Penguin Books would make a major contribution to 
social thought by making it easily available. 
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money. Why should some be in a position to dis- 
pense and others to need that kind of charity? 
... Why should some of God’s children have 
full opportunity to develop their capacities in 
freely chosen occupations, while others are con- 
fined to a stunted form of existence, enslaved to 
types of labour which represent no personal 
choice but the sole opportunity offered? The 
Christian cannot ignore a challenge brought in 
the name of justice... . The moral quality of 
the accusation brought against the economic 
and social order involves the Church in “‘inter- 
ference” on pain of betraying the trust com- 
mitted to it. 


William Temple is dead. His leadership 
of the Christian churches lives on in the 
lives of many who today are contributing 
their best to the reshaping of the social 
order through the very forms of volun- 
tary action about which Beveridge is 
writing. 

Beveridge then goes on, against this 
changing environment, to show how 
much still lies waiting to be done by vol- 
untary action. Dealing with the needs of 
the aged, he properly refers his readers to 
the rapidly developing work of the Nuf- 
field Foundation’s and others and to 
practical labors of the National Old 
People’s Welfare Committee.® Readers 
on this continent can find the same kind 
of ferment of thought and action in such 
studies as the recent publication on the 
Social Adjustment in Old Age* or the re- 
port Birthdays Don’t Count'’ of the New 
York State Legislative Committee. 


%4Nuffield Foundation, Old People (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1947), The Social Medicine 
of Old Age (London: Oxford University Press, 1948); 
British Medical Association, Report of the British 
Medical Association Committee on the Care and Treat- 
ment of the Elderly and Infirm (London, 1947). 

8 National Old People’s Welfare Committee, Old 
People’s Welfare (rev. ed.; London: National Coun- 
cil of Social Service, 1948). 

6 Otto Pollak, Social Adjustment in Old A ge (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948). 

17 New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, Birthdays Don’t Count 
([New York State Legislative Doc. 61] Albany, 1948). 








Extensive reference is made to the care 
of children, an area in which, even with 
the passing of the Children Act, 1948, 
there remain many opportunities for ac- 
tion, especially those outlined in a recent 
study, to which Beveridge does not re- 
fer.*® The needs of the physically handi- 
capped are shown to include many ave- 
nues of service to supplement the basic 
services provided by the National Health 
Service and the extensive purposes of the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944. In the same way the needs of lei- 
sure are pointed out, although the earlier 
part of the book is strangely deficient in 
its references to education and recreation 
services and to the need for a new ap- 
proach to the needs of the weekly wage- 
earner for adequate holiday provision. In 
his suggestive analysis of these needs 
Beveridge illuminates the problems and 
suggests forms of voluntary action for 
the future which are both imaginative 
and practical. 

This brings the report to its last piece 
of evidence, that on the needs in a mod- 
ern complex industrial democracy for 
adequate. information services for its 
citizens. The section on the Citizens Ad- 
vice Bureaux is amplified in a substantial 
appendix, but it needs to be related to 
the earlier account in the Bourdillon 
study and even more to the official ac- 
count published since Beveridge’s own 
report.’® Adequate attention is not given 
to the growth of the Marriage Guidance 
Council or to the steps by which Legal 
Aid and Advice is shortly to become a 
statutory service. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
in Part IV are as succinct as they are 


18 Women’s Group on Public Welfare, The Neg- 
lected Child and His Family (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948). 

19 Advising the Citizen (London: National Council 
of Social Service, 1948). 
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valuable. They need to be read in their 
entirety against the evidence as it is 
presented in the three earlier parts of the 
report. The keys to the future of volun- 
tary action are shown to be adequate 
finance, which means an overhaul of the 
whole financial structure of private 
agency work; the wise use of willing vol- 
unteers, who can contribute their life- 
experience in personal service; the essen- 
tial support of the state, a principle 
which is gladly acknowledged and warm- 
ly supported by the present Government 
in Britain; and some fundamental re- 
thinking of social purposes and redirec- 
tion of social resources, particularly 
those of the friendly societies. 

In his final pages Beveridge turns to 
things of the spirit, which he recognizes 
transcend all plans for income security 
and all patterns of organization in social 
institutions. He makes a powerful plea to 
put first things first. To achieve this he 
claims that there are two new difficulties 
which must be faced. 


First, it involves making and keeping some- 
thing other than the pursuit of gain as the 
dominant force in society. . . . The business mo- 
tive is a good servant but a bad master, and a 
society which gives itself up to the dominance of 
the business motive is a bad society. We do not 
put first things first in putting ourselves first. 

Second, with the passage from class rule to 
representative democracy, little can be done 
except by influencing directly, not a few leaders, 
but the mass of the people. . . . Democracy to- 
day has to show that in discarding the inequali- 
ties it can learn the virtues of aristocracy. 


Beveridge closes with a sentence which 
shows how high he values the things of 
the spirit and how difficult he finds it to 
say what he has deep within himself, for 
he, too, now ranks among the great 
pioneers. He writes: ‘‘So the night’s in- 
sane dream of power over other men, 
without limit and without mercy, shall 
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fade. So mankind in brotherhood shall 
bring back the day.” 

The time is now overdue for the 
synoptic vision in social work, for minds 
that can comprehend the wide sweep of 
human experience, especially that of the 
last hundred years, in the search for 
better means to further man’s agelong 
quest to express himself and to help his 
fellows to a fuller realization of them- 
selves. Only by absorbing and forgetting 
the details, only by standing apart from 
the ceaseless turmoil of a troubled and 
tremendous time, only by acceptance of 
a sense of proportion which measures 
achievement against the spirit of man’s 


hopes and needs—only then can the 
great advances in human welfare through 
voluntary action be seen for what they 
are, first steps rich in promise for the 
future. Beveridge has tried to give just 
this kind of synoptic analysis. If he has 
not quite succeeded, he has pointed the 
way. For this reason of itself and for the 
richness of so much knowledge and wis- 
dom that he has woven into its texture, 
this third report must take its place 
among the important contributions of 
this century to the onward march of 
human progress. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
ToRONTO, ONTARIO 











OBSERVATIONS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN GERMANY! 


HERSCHEL ALT 


HOW MUCH DELINQUENCY IS THERE? 


HILE there are many factors 
which make it difficult to ar- 
rive at an even approximately 


accurate estimate of the amount of ju- 
venile delinquency in the United States 
zone of Germany, it is clear that delin- 
quency among German youth is higher 
than it was before the war, that it is high- 
er than in other countries for which rec- 
ords are available, and that it constitutes 
an immediate social problem of serious 
proportions. This is true after allowances 
have been made for the incompleteness 
of the total figures available and for the 
variations in the reporting methods of 
the different agencies involved. While 
this conclusion can be only partially 
documented, I believe nevertheless that 
it is fully justified on the figures that are 
available and on the opinions of the 
workers in the field who were consulted. 

Nor is the seriousness of the problem 
minimized by the recognition that most 
of the offenses committed by young 
people reflect the serious economic and 
social problems which Germany is facing 


tIn the summer of 1948 the author visited Ger- 
maky as a special adviser to the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U.S.) on juvenile de- 
linquency. 

During the visit he conferred with the leading 
German child welfare workers and visited a number 
of institutions for children and young people. 
These included juvenile prisons, detention homes, 
correctional institutions under private auspices, 
juvenile courts, homes for infants and children, 
and shelters for employed as well as homeless 
young people. 

This article is based on a report of the writer’s 
observations on the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States zone submitted to the Office of 
Military Government for Germany (U.S.) October 


I, 1948. 


and which can be seen as a phase of its 
struggle to survive. 

The reports available to me through 
the legal division and the welfare and 
public safety branches of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Government disclose a variation in 
the amount of delinquency among young 
people falling within the “youth court” 
age, which is fourteen to seventeen, from 
a high of approximately 12 per cent in 
Bremen and Frankfurt to a low of ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 per cent in Bavaria.’ 
These are much higher ratios than are 
found in reporting areas in most coun- 
tries where information is available. 

Thus in Frankfurt for the first six 
months of 1948 the total number of cases 
reported by the youth court was 1,480. 
The population of Frankfurt is now 
430,000; and, if the number of children 
appearing in court is 3,000 this year, this 
would constitute about 12 per cent of all 
the youngsters falling within the court 
age group. These figures included both 
minor and major offenses and cases 
under investigation as well as those ac- 
tually brought to trial. Based upon the 
report for the second quarter of 1948, 
the number of cases in the youth court in 
the state of Hesse was 18,000 per year for 
all kinds of offenses. The population of 
Hesse is roughly 4 million. The number 
of young people between fourteen and 
seventeen, inclusive, is between 6 and 7 
per cent of the total population, or a 
maximum of 280,000; 18,000 per year 
would constitute about 7 per cent. 


2These figures do not take into account the 
children who were dealt with by police exclusively 
and not reported to courts or welfare departments. 
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This ratio, however, does not allow for 
the fact that in many cities there are a 
number of transient young people and 
that we do not know what proportion of 
those appearing in the courts belong to 
this group. Some of the court officials 
have estimated that the transient group 
constitutes over 50 per cent of all young 
people appearing in court. 

An important question is whether the 
amount of delinquency is on the rise or 
on the decline. Comparative figures for 
Frankfurt and North Wiirttemberg show 
that the number of children known to the 
youth court in Frankfurt was 1,963 in 
1946; 1,346 in 1947; and 1,480 for the 
first six months of 1948. The youth office 
of the Welfare Department extended as- 
sistance to the court in 440 cases in 1945, 
749 in 1946, and 1,125 in 1947. The last 
figure seems to contradict the decline in 
the total reported by the court as be- 
tween 1946 and 1947. This may indicate 
some change in practice or that the of- 
fenses appearing in the year 1947 were of 
a more serious nature. The increase in 
1948 may be very directly related to the 
increase in the number of transients and 
the greater diligence of the police. Fig- 
ures for sample years dating back to 
1940 were supplied by the Welfare De- 
partment, and it is significant that the 
number of court cases in which the de- 
partment was called upon for assistance 
was almost three times as much in 1947 
as it was in 1940. It is therefore fair to as- 
sume that there has been no decline in 
delinquency among German youth since 
the beginning of the occupation. 

We have thus far been looking at the 
figures for delinquency among young 
people falling within the youth court 
age. Under German law children under 
fourteen, except in unusual situations, 
are not considered delinquent and cannot 
be tried in the youth courts. In the main 


they receive help from the youth offices; 
and, where commitment to an institution 
is necessary, they are referred to the 
guardianship court. Officials in the city 
of Frankfurt report a definite increase in 
the more serious problems among the 
younger group over that in normal times. 
Thus they point out that during the year 
1947, seventy children under fourteen 
were committed to correctional institu- 
tions, whereas in normal times very few, 
if any, were committed during the course 
of a year. 


TYPES OF OFFENSES 


The majority of the children who are 
reported to the youth courts are charged 
with property offenses. Thus in Bremen 
in the quarter ended June, 1948, out of 
532 children appearing in the court who 
were helped by the youth office, 430 were 
found guilty of property offenses. If the 
21 charged with black marketing are 
added, the percentage will be well over 
80 per cent. In an analysis of the convic- 
tions in North Wiirttemberg during the 
year 1947, out of a total of 1,291 children, 
810 were charged with theft. Another 
group of 36 were charged with possession 
of stolen property, and another 21 with 
black marketing. If embezzlement is 
added, the total comes to about goo, or 
over 70 per cent. 

One may be inclined to minimize the 
seriousness of the problem of delinquency 
among youth because of the fact that 
black marketing is prevalent among the 
population in Germany today. This 
would be warranted if it were not for the 
fact that these children are subjected to 
arrest, detention, court trial, and, in a 
large proportion of cases, imprisonment. 
Irrespective of the cultural sanctions for 
the offenses, the problem becomes serious 
when one considers the consequences for 
the young persons involved. 
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TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


There are four major agencies in the 
United States zone in Germany involved 
in the treatment of children and young 
people who commit delinquent acts. 
These are the youth offices of the local 
welfare departments; the youth courts; 
the juvenile prisons and related public 
institutions; and institutions for correc- 
tional education, chiefly under private 
and sectarian auspices. 


YOUTH OFFICES 


The youth offices of the welfare depart- 
ments carry a substantial responsibility 
for the treatment of delinquent children. 
At the present time, in fact, they repre- 
sent the major social service resource to 
parents, courts, community agencies, 
and institutions. 

Each youth office maintains a special 
division on court co-operation. The 
workers in this division are responsible 
for the preparation of reports on the chil- 
dren who are brought to trial in the 
youth courts. They also carry responsi- 
bility for service to the youngsters after 
their release from correctional institu- 
tions. 

The youth office, in addition, is re- 
sponsible for regular contact with 
schools, for the treatment of problems of 
truancy, and for service to children under 
fourteen who do not come within the ju- 
risdiction of the youth courts but who 
may be neglected or delinquent. While a 
relatively small number of these are giv- 
en service under orders of the Military 
Government courts or youth courts, the 
largest number have not been known to 
the courts but are brought in on com- 
plaints filed by other agencies, by private 
citizens, and sometimes by one or other 
of their parents. This group includes de- 
linquent children under fourteen as well 
as those over fourteen. The net result is 
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that the youth offices carry a large num- 
ber of children under what is known as 
“protective supervision,” only the mi- 
nority of whom are known to courts. 

Reports to the youth court are largely 
limited to a statement of the offense plus 
certain facts about the child’s situation 
—his school and work record, his reputa- 
tion in the community, the economic 
situation of his family, and some state- 
ment about the relationship between the 
child and his parents. Little considera- 
tion seems to be given to the child’s own 
story of his difficulty or his own point of 
view with reference to plans for him. 

While one gets a fairly good photo- 
graphic picture of the offense and of the 
family situation, there is very little rec- 
ognition of the emotional factors which 
might have contributed to the difficulty. 
The behavior of the child is accepted for 
what it appears to be on the surface. The 
level of psychological understanding 
which is evident is naive. Similarly, 
treatment plans seem to move from the 
assumption that strict supervision, work, 
firm handling, and sometimes change of 
environment will achieve the desired re- 
habilitation. There appears to be no ap- 
preciation of the part which human rela- 
tionships play in bringing about inner 
change. 

Neither do the records show any effort 
on the part of the worker to seek an ex- 
planation of either success or failure of 
treatment. This is sharply revealed in the 
periodic reports received by the youth 
offices on the progress of children in cor- 
rectional institutions. Usually, in the be- 
ginning, the institution reports confor- 
mity and positive progress; then, after a 
period of time, the picture changes, and 
carelessness and poor work habits be- 
come the focus of concern, but neither 
progress nor failure seems to be related 
to any understanding of the personality 
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of the child and his problem. At the con- 
clusion of the reports one finds such com- 
ments as that the child needs “firm 
handling,” but rarely any reference to 
kindness or reassurance. 

The large case loads, the large propor- 
tion of workers who are untrained and in- 
experienced, and the low level of training 
of the social workers are all contributing 
factors in this situation. The writer’s gen- 
eral impression is that “protective” or 
even probationary supervision does not 
represent any active service to the child 
in most instances because of the size of 
the case loads. Perhaps what is of even 
greater concern is the lack of clarity 
about goals on the part of the workers 
who are involved. They seem to shift 
from the goal of rehabilitation and re- 
education to punishment and back again. 


YOUTH COURTS 


The present Youth Court Law is the 
original act of 1923 as amended during 
the Hitler regime in 1943. This act ap- 
plies to children between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen, inclusive, and, in un- 
usual circumstances, to children of 
twelve and over. Children under fourteen 
cannot be considered delinquent under 
German law. However, those who do 
commit delinquent acts and do not re- 
spond to social service in the community 
may be dealt with by the guardianship 
court and committed to institutions for 
correctional education by that court. 

The amendments of 1943 were de- 
signed to strengthen the punitive aspects 
of the law by adding a section on disci- 
plinary measures. The provision that a 
child of twelve under certain circum- 
stances might be included within the ju- 
risdiction of the law, as well as another 
provision which made it possible under 
certain circumstances to treat a young- 


ster as if he were an adult, are some 
typical amendments which were added. 

There are three broad categories of 
sentences or dispositions open to the 
court. The first is Strafe, or punishment. 
The second is Suchtmittel, or disciplinary 
measures, and the third is Lebensmass- 
reglung, or educational measures. Under 


‘each category there are a number of al- 


ternative dispositions. The whole law is 
characterized by detailed instructions to 
the judge as to range and duration of sen- 
tence. The total effect of these detailed 
differentiations is to blur the importance 
of the individual and the nature of his 
problem. He tends to be lost sight of in 
the maze of legal provisions. 

Section 2 of the present law gives a clue 
to its basic character, as well as to its 
own internal conflict: 

1. A criminal offense committed by a juve- 
nile shall be punished by the imposition of a 
penalty or disciplinary measures. 

2. A criminal offense may result in the im- 
position of educational measures. 

3. Penalties and disciplinary measures shall 
not be imposed if educational measures or 
placement in an institution for cure or treat- 
ment renders punishment by a court unneces- 


sary. 
It can be seen that, while the judge is in- 
structed not to impose penalties if place- 
ment in an institution for cure or treat- 
ment renders punishment unnecessary, 
nevertheless, the first section clearly 
places penalties and disciplinary meas- 
ures in a primary category. 

A relatively small proportion of the 
cases dealt with are disposed of through 
educational measures. One of the child 
welfare workers in Military Government 
made an analysis of the disposition by the 
youth court of North Wiirttemberg for 
the year 1947. This is the only analysis of 
this kind which was made available to 
me. This shows that out of 1,406 given 
court sentences, 126 were committed to 
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youth prisons and 799 were sentenced 
to juvenile arrest (temporary imprison- 
ment). One hundred and fifteen were 
subjected to educational measures, and 
an additional 366 were disposed of by the 
imposition of special duties or repri- 
mands. In other words, approximately 
two-thirds of the group were sentenced 
to some kind of imprisonment. 

In many other respects the act is char- 
acterized by criminal procedures. Thus 
the prosecutor plays an important role in 
the administration of the law. There is 
an exaggerated emphasis on community 
protection. There is also frequent refer- 
ence in the act to the “criminal tenden- 
cies” of the child. This is true even 
though the actual procedures in court are 
informal and although the child as well 
as the child’s family are given an ade- 
quate opportunity to be heard. 

The law reflects the basic conflict be- 
tween the goals of rehabilitation and 
education, on the one hand, and punish- 
ment and imprisonment, on the other. 
Both concepts appear in the act, and 
both kinds of measures are open to the 
judge. There seems little hope for any 
basic improvement in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents until this basic con- 
flict can be resolved and the objectives 
reconciled and unified. Before this can 
take place, a resolution of this conflict 
must be worked out in the philosophy 
and attitudes of judges, court officials, 
and welfare workers. 

In comparing the philosophy which 
characterizes the American juvenile 
courts with that of the youth courts, a 
judge of a youth court commented that 
the different methods of treatment open 
to the two courts might be seen as two 
pyramids. In the case of America, refor- 
mation is the base and correction and 
community protection are the top, while 
in Germany Sirafe is at the base and 
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Erziehung at the top. Another outstand- 
ing authority on social work in Germany 
put it differently. ‘““You in America fight 
crime. We in Germany have to fight 
Strafe, Rache, and Abschreckung.* There 
seems little recognition that reformation 
of the offender is the most reliable road 
to community protection. 

Since the occupation, our own Mili- 
tary Government, as well as those of the 
Allied zones, has been actively interested 
in revising the present Youth Court Law. 
However, it has not been possible to 
reach any agreement as to the specific 
changes that should be incorporated in 
a new bill. 

In the autumn of 1947 the legal direc- 
torate of the Allied Control Authority 
considered a revised Youth Court Law. 
The proposed act sought to eliminate 
some of the more restrictive changes in- 
troduced under the Hitler regime and to 
add some new provisions which would 
broaden and liberalize the treatment 
which may be provided. Thus, the new 
act included a provision for suspension 
of judgment, with the possibility of its 
final remission, as well as the use of pro- 
bation. 

Another important change was the res- 
toration of the clause defining “responsi- 
bility,” which was part of the original act 
of 1923 and which would eliminate the 
applicability of the law to twelve-year- 
old children and in other ways liberalize 
the concepts of accountability. 

The revised bill would also have 
abolished the right of the judge to extend 
Jugendarrest beyond the period of four 
weeks and would have done away with 
the emphasis on “contribution to nation- 
al interests” in the definition of what 
constitutes a law-abiding child. 

While in my opinion these revisions 
proposed by the Allied Control Authori- 
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ty were very mild and did not radically 
change the character of the law, yet they 
were neither acceptable to all four allied 
governments nor to the Advisory Council 
of the German minister-presidents. 

My own opinion is that, while minor 
revisions have some value, the law needs 
a thorough overhauling to make it more 


clearly express the goal of reformation — 


rather than punishment. An adequate 
revision of the law would also seek to 
achieve simplification in the alternative 
forms of disposition and would stress 
probation as the major alternative to 
commitment. 

There is room for difference of opinion 
as to the value of any revision in the law 
at the present time. So long as there is no 
provision for individualization and no 
significant improvement in the quality of 
care available through social services or 
through institutional commitment, there 
is no great gain in mere legal change. In 
view of the experience of the Allied Con- 
trol Authority it seems improbable that 
any significant changes would be ap- 
proved by the German governments. 
Even then, the value of such changes at 
most would be that they represented a 
different philosophy and that they might 
slowly alter the thinking of officials and 
establish new objectives. 


JUVENILE PRISONS AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS 


There are three types of juvenile cor- 
rectional institutions operated by the 
state: 

1. Juvenile prisons—These may be 
separate institutions or departments of 
adult prisons. The age range may be up 
to eighteen, but more often the upper 
limit is twenty-one or twenty-five. 

2. Jugendarresthaus.—These are tem- 
porary juvenile prisons to which young- 
sters are committed for periods ranging 
from a few hours each day, or one or 


more week ends, up to a maximum of 
four weeks. 

3. Detention house ——This institution 
provides custody and, in some instances, 
observation for young offenders awaiting 
trial. The age range is from fourteen to 
twenty-five, so that this kind of institu- 
tion is available to adult courts in addi- 
tion to the youth courts. 

The point of view which characterizes 
the present prison administration in Ger- 
many has been well described in a report 
on German prisons issued by the Legal 
Department of the U.S. Military Gov- 
ernment, from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted. 


In the twentieth century, the liberal treat- 
ment of prisoners was most common in Thur- 
ingia and in the Hanseatic cities. In the rest of 
Germany, and particularly in Bavaria, re- 
pressive confinement, coupled with hard work, 
were the basic prison principles. . . . 

The emphasis in penal philosophy under the 
Nazis, reflecting their racial theories, increas- 
ingly became one of criminal biology. Extensive 
researches in this field were undertaken, par- 
ticularly in Bavaria. The criminal biologic 
emphasis led to the assumption that the char- 
acter of an offender was inborn and could not 
be altered, and there was little concern with 
rehabilitation, re-education, and the instillation 
of habits conducive to a non-criminal life fol- 
lowing release from prison. An exception to this 
approach was made for prisoners under 18 years 
of age who were somewhat liberally treated 
under a special Juvenile Arrest Law of 4 
October 1940. 

Imprisonment for the majority of German 
prisoners, including juveniles, was generally 
solitary confinement. Most prisoners did not 
even leave their cells for work, but instead had 
tools and materials brought to the cells and the 
finished products taken away. Likewise, in 
virtually one hundred per cent of the prisons, 
meals were taken privately in the separate cells. 
The outside exercise which was permitted for 
those not employed or performing their work in 
their cells, consisted of half-hour periods of 
walking in a courtyard, with the prisoners so 
spaced as to prevent their communicating 
with each other. 








In addition to the institutions serving ju- 
dicial agencies, there were always police lock- 
ups, and police-controlled work-houses for 
vagrants. In the Nazi period, as the functions of 
the police increased, the number of prisoners 
controlled by police rather than judicial agen- 
cies likewise increased. 


Our Military Government from the 
beginning of the occupation has been ac- 
tively interested in the administration of 
prisons. After the occupation, new ad- 
ministrators were immediately appoint- 
ed and boards of review were formed to 
release political prisoners. Over a hun- 
dred thousand such persons were re- 
leased. The U.S. Military Government 
took cognizance of abuses in prison man- 
agement, and some institutions were 
closed. An active process of reorganiza- 
tion of others was undertaken with spe- 
cial emphasis on immediate supply and 
security needs so that the traditional 
type of criminals and persons to be sen- 
tenced by Military Government courts 
could be held. 

Later, modification of German penal 
practices and the re-education of German 
penal employees was begun so as to 
achieve some reconciliation between tra- 
ditional German practices and Western 
standards of justice and democracy. The 
directive adopted by the Allied Control 
Council and signed by the deputy mili- 
tary governors of all four occupation 
zones in November, 1945, stated the 
basic purpose as follows: 


The basic principles for the administration 
of the prisons of Germany are to be the exact 
execution of the sentences imposed and the 
rehabilitation and reformation of the offenders. 
For the achievement of these principles it directs 
that the adequate staffing and provision of pris- 
ons be assured, that the management of the 
prisons ascertain the criminal and personal char- 
acteristics of the prisoners and provide work, 
training and education opportunities for them 
accordingly, that the prisoners’ right to regular 
contact with friends, relatives and appropriate 
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legal officers be guaranteed, and that the disci- 
pline of the prisoners be firm but fair, free of dis- 
honesty or favoritism, and without recourse to 
corporal punishment. 


My visits to five German youth pris- 
ons showed that, while changes were tak- 
ings place—and many of them in the 
direction of a more liberal management 
—yet much of the traditional German 
restrictive and punitive principles re- 
mained. In the least progressive institu- 
tion which I saw—the juvenile depart- 
ment of an adult penitentiary for men— 
the boys, in the main, slept, ate, and 
worked in their own cells. They are al- 
ways locked in, except for attendance at 
church services and play periods out- 
doors of one-half hour each day six days 
a week and two hours on the seventh. 
With the exception of two small work- 
shops, there was no association between 
the boys except at church services and on 
the play field. There was one teacher for 
two hundred and fifty boys. 

The traditional penalty for misbehav- 
ior was fifteen days of confinement to the 
cell, restricted diet, no occupation, and 
no reading matter. The attitude of the 
German prison administration and of the 
Military Government prison advisers to- 
ward a proposal that in one prison the 
restriction on letter-writing be liberal- 
ized reveals the characteristic difference 
in thought between the two groups. Let- 
ter-writing in this institution was re- 
stricted to one letter every six weeks. 
Our Military Government staff pleaded 
for liberalization of this practice so that 
the boys might write every two weeks. 
The administrator was finally willing to 
compromise on one letter every four 
weeks. 

Another rigid institution was a Ju- 
gendarresthaus which I visited. Here the 
picture in some ways was even more ex- 
treme. Approximately fifteen children 
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were confined to their rooms with little 
or no occupation—as a judge of the 
youth court described it, “with nothing 
to do but look at the four walls.”’ Chil- 
dren as young as fourteen were subjected 
to this kind of regimentation, sometimes 
for no greater offense than being found 
without a residence permit. 

In the most progressive institution 
which I visited, one generally so regard- 
ed, the administration accepted the goal 
of re-education, although emphasis was 
still on the work productions of the 
youngsters and on as large a degree of 
self-support as possible. There were 
workmasters, and an attempt was made 
to have the work in the shops carry ap- 
prenticeship credit. The shops were clean 
and well equipped. The boys worked in 
groups. Academic classes were provided 
during the evening hours. Good conduct 
and readiness for greater freedom were 
recognized in the establishment of privi- 
leged groups in which isolated confine- 
ment was abandoned and considerable 
freedom allowed. A large proportion of 
the population was allowed to work off 
grounds on neighboring farms. 

The concept of individualization in 
treatment which had been introduced by 
our Military Government advisers was 
carried out through individual interviews 
with the boys which the director con- 
ducted and through staff case confer- 
ences attended by the heads of the edu- 
cational, management, and custodial de- 
partments. 

Some of the traditional restrictive con- 
cepts of German educational philosophy, 
as well as prison administration, how- 
ever, remained. Thus with respect to the 
free time allowed for Spazieren (going for 
a walk), instead of being permitted to 
move freely about the grounds, the boys 
were required to move about in a circle 
within a high-wall inclosure under the 


supervision of the guards; in other words, 
much like the usual prison exercise. Even 
though trained personnel were employed 
as counselors for the two privileged 
groups, there was still a great deal of em- 
phasis on Ordnung in the handling of the 
youngsters. The traditional Sirafe previ- 
ously described was retained for those 
boys who were involved either in theft, 
disobedience, or fighting. The key still 
remained king, with constant locking of 
doors and locking-in of the boys while at 
work or play. The basic limitation was 
the lack of any appreciation of the dy- 
namic forces which bring about inner 
change. Occupation and satisfaction in 
achievement, rather than positive per- 
sonal relationships, were counted on to 
bring about the basic change in the per- 
sonality and attitude of the youngsters. 

A number of other progressive changes 
in administration are taking place. Thus 
in one state twenty-three social workers 
have been employed whose responsibility 
includes preparation of the prisoners for 
release and also counseling and educa- 
tional functions in institutions. Schools 
for prison guards and administrators 
have been established. 

However, valuable as these develop- 
ments may prove to be, there is still lack- 
ing an awareness of the methods and 
techniques of individualization, as well 
as of psychological study and treatment, 
so that in the development of classifica- 
tion procedures the personnel are expect- 
ed to learn on a trial-and-error basis 
processes which have already been clear- 
ly articulated in other countries. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 


One of the forms of disposition by the 
youth courts is to commit the child to 
Fiirsorgeerziehung, or correctional educa- 
tion. This, however, does not necessarily 
mean commitment to an institution. The 
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youth office may keep the child under 
supervision in his own home or place him 
in a foster-home or in a “correctional 
education” institution. This latter kind 
of institution is, with few exceptions, 
maintained by private sectarian agencies. 
The private sectarian welfare agencies 
are often identified with the more liberal 
tradition in the child welfare and correc- 
tional field. They not only maintain in- 
stitutions for dependent children, correc- 
tional institutions for young people, and 
homes for the aged but also provide some 
social services in the courts and prisons. 
The interest of these organizations in the 
re-education of delinquent youth goes 
back to Dr. Wichern and Dr. Falk, who 
more than one hundred years ago em- 
phasized enlightened and kindly methods 
in the treatment of wayward children 
and youth. Some of the leaders of these 
sectarian organizations feel that they are 
in conflict with the official attitude, 
which calls for firm treatment and cus- 
tody for delinquent boys and girls. 
Some of these educational correctional 
institutions are open institutions, a few 
are closed, and some are open for the 
most part but maintain locked units. 
Not only do they accept delinquent chil- 
dren but many of them accept neglected 
children as well as referrals from parents, 
courts, and official agencies. Delinquent 
children who are placed in these institu- 
tions are committed either to a special 
state correctional educational authority 
or to the state youth office. Payment is 
made by the state on a per capita basis. 
While these institutions stem from a 
more liberal tradition and incorporate 
educational objectives in their program, 
the actual quality of care varies greatly 
and in some instances is relatively poor 
and has absorbed some of the least pro- 
gressive elements of the prison system. 
Thus some of the programs are charac- 
terized by the same emphasis on work- 
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for-production rather than on education. 
Children in some instances have re- 
mained up to their eighteenth year, and 
it is felt that institutions sometimes rec- 
ommend such continued detention sim- 
ply because of the payment involved. 
When placed out, the boys usually go to 
farms and the girls to homes on house- 
hold jobs. Once committed to these insti- 
tutions, the children face limited voca- 
tional opportunities. From the educa- 
tional point of view, the emphasis seems 
to be entirely on work for the older chil- 
dren and on rather limited academic edu- 
cation for the younger ones. Hard work 
is stressed as a virtue, and the lowest 
type of job as embodying some kind of 
“moral glory.” The general standards of 
personnel and philosophy of treatment 
do not seem to be higher than those in 
the public institutions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 


From this brief outline of present prac- 
tices and the general level of standards of 
treatment, it is obvious that many 
changes in the institutional programs 
need to be made. Besides more adequate 
provision for equipment and numbers in 
staff, improvement must also take the 
form of better qualified personnel and 
improved educational procedures. The 
chief requirement is a radically different 
philosophy about human behavior and 
the forces which mold human personali- 
ty. This can come only from a basic 
change in the training of all persons in- 
volved in institutional programs. This is 
just as true of the private institutions 
under sectarian auspices as of the official 
ones. The personnel involved includes 
educators and judges as well as those en- 
gaged in the field of institutional care. 
More clinical service through the em- 
ployment of psychologists and psychia- 
trists is immediately required. 

With respect to the institutions for 
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“correctional education” a greater em- 
phasis on specialized function and ex- 
perimentation is called for just as soon as 
the official institutions assume a larger 
share of responsibility for the total prob- 
lem. Furthermore, the state youth au- 
thorities should assume greater responsi- 
bility for inspection and supervision 
of the private institutions. Inspection 
should go beyond approval of fire equip- 
ment, sanitation arrangements, and cur- 
riculum. With respect to the public insti- 
tutions one broad recommendation relat- 
ing to their function is indicated, namely, 
that there should be two types of institu- 
tions in addition to the ones now under 
sectarian auspices. One public institution 
should in the main be planned to serve 
the younger and less aggressive delin- 
quent who can be treated in an open in- 
stitution. Another should in the main be 
planned for the older as well as for the 
more aggressive youngster who needs the 
security of a closed institution. One of 
the German judges has differentiated the 
suggested institutions as a freie Anstalt 
and a zwangs Anstalt. 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


To discuss in detail the social and psy- 
chological factors which enter into the 
causation of delinquency in Germany 
today is obviously beyond the scope of 
this report. A few of these will merely 
be referred to here for the purpose of 
perspective. 

The starting point in any considera- 
tion of the social problems of German 
children is their experience during the 
war and postwar periods. The central 
fact is that they have suffered seriously 
both physically and psychologically. 
There is much evidence of physical depri- 
vation and malnutrition. A large propor- 
tion of the children have been uprooted 
and have known no permanent home. 
There is much evidence of family disinte- 


gration, including separation and di- 
vorce. During the first two years of the 
occupation, illegitimacy rose sharply and 
doubled in some areas. What are perhaps 
less obvious are the psychological effects 
which have resulted from the Nazi ide- 
ology, from the destruction of established 
social purposes, and the fact that new 
ones have not yet been firmly estab- 
lished. Among the teen-age and adoles- 
cent groups in particular there are pres- 
ent a sense of hopelessness and a lack of 
purpose and direction which, in part, re- 
flect the bleak economic outlook and, in 
part, the lack of accepted social goals and 
sanctions. 


EXTENT OF CHILD PROBLEMS 


When we look at the broader problem 
of children in difficulty, we see that from 
10 to 25 per cent of all children born are 
illegitimate, approximately 10 per cent 
are living in families receiving public as- 
sistance, while an additional number are 
under the supervision of youth offices be- 
cause they are neglected or homeless. In 
addition, between 4 and 12 per cent of 
children in certain age groups are known 
to the courts as delinquent. If duplica- 
tion is allowed for and if the children in 
less serious social situations are excluded, 
it is fair to assume that at least 25 per 
cent of the German children are depend- 
ent upon the resources and competence 
of German welfare departments. The 
role that these children may play in the 
German society of the future depends in 
a large measure upon the resources, 
skills, and efficiency of the departments 
which are providing for them. The re- 
sources, philosophy, methods of work, 
and degree of professionalization of the 
welfare departments therefore become of 
far-reaching importance in our social and 
cultural program in Germany today. 
They deserve to have full consideration 
in the formulation of the policy of the oc- 
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cupation authorities and those closely in- 
volved in any formulation of basic objec- 
tives. 

The policy of our government has 
stressed demilitarization, denazification, 
economic reconstruction, and, more re- 
cently, democratization. We have rec- 
ognized the importance of achieving 
changes in basic German cultural and 
social values and processes. 

In the welfare field we have stressed 
the importance of adequate standards of 
care as far as the German economy can 
meet them; of public assistance admin- 
istered without discrimination for race 
and creed; and methods of operation 
which respect the rights and feelings of 
the individual. In the prison field, too, 
our objectives have followed the same 
general principles. Similar objectives 
may also be seen expressed in our pro- 
gram for the reformation of the German 
educational system. 

When we turn to a consideration of 
preventive and remedial activities, we 
must recognize the important part which 
the social institutions and the professions 
involved in child-rearing play in the 
healthful growth of children through 
guidance of the early psychological and 
physical development and treatment of 
children’s difficulties. In any preventive 
program, therefore, it is important that 
the educational system, which is the 
most important child welfare agency out- 
side the child’s family, be equal to its 
responsibility. Next to the schools come 
the social agencies. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


While an appraisal of the German edu- 
cational system and our efforts to modify 
its basic spirit and philosophy are beyond 
the limits of this study, I gathered cer- 
tain impressions about the spirit and 
method of the school system and the way 
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in which it relates itself to problems of 
children which I believe are worth re- 
cording, especially since the same basic 
limitations characterize the specific child 
welfare services. 

Military Government objectives in the 
educational field seem clearly defined and 
well implemented. We are seeking to 
bring about equalization of educational 
opportunity through free schools and 
free textbooks and to break down social 
stratification and undemocratic attitudes 
by having all children attend the com- 
mon schools until their fourteenth year. 
We are working with a selected group of 
German educators on a large-scale proj- 
ect to re-write the school textbooks so 
that they will reflect more democratic 
concepts of political and social life. In ad- 
dition, we have continued to stress demo- 
cratic thought and practices and respect 
for the individual and his rights. This has 
been done through emphasis on closer re- 
lationship between school and communi- 
ty, adult and parent education, teacher 
training, and more democratic adminis- 
tration of the school system itself. 

The German school system was espe- 
cially hard hit through the loss of build- 
ings and, more particularly, through the 
loss of its teaching personnel which re- 
sulted from the denazification program. 
At the present time the schools are seri- 
ously overcrowded, and in some in- 
stances classes are as large as sixty-five 
pupils per teacher. Because of shortage 
of space, three groups of children may 
use the same building each day, and the 
daily span of operation of the school may 
be as long as twelve hours. 

However, from a long-term point of 
view, the present physical and personnel 
handicaps are not so serious as some 
other features inherent in the organiza- 
tion, philosophy, and practice of the 
German educational system. Thus at the 
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present time a separation takes place at 
the end of the fourth grade, or generally 
when the child is ten, between those 
children who are considered sufficiently 
gifted to profit from higher education 
and the remainder who are to continue 
in the common schools. The first group 
is destined for the professions, higher 
public offices, and leadership positions; 
the second is to continue in vocational 
schools or apprenticeships to prepare for 
the trades or craftsmanships. This fea- 
ture of the educational system results in 
vocational and social differentiation so 
that the members of the professions and 
the leaders in public life come from the 
small more-gifted group which consti- 
tutes about g per cent of the population. 

Another outstanding limitation in the 
German school system, viewed from the 
standpoint of child welfare in its more 
specific sense, is the absence of proce- 
dures for the individualization of chil- 
dren, especially for those who cannot get 
along. In a measure this reflects the more 
repressive educational procedures intro- 
duced by the Nazi regime as well as the 
biological interpretation of behavior. 
Little use is made of methods based on 
the psychological sciences. Repression 
has been relied upon to maintain order 
and conformity. 

In the pre-Hitler days a city such as 
Frankfurt maintained special classes for 
children of normal intelligence who pre- 
sented classroom difficulties. The chil- 
dren were fully studied from a physical, 
psychological, and social point of view, 
and specially trained teachers were uti- 
lized in the treatment of these children. 
These and many other liberal programs 
were abolished during the Hitler regime. 
An earnest attempt is being made by 
many of the more progressive school sys- 
tems at the present time to restore some 
of the liberal features of the pre-Hitler 


period. Thus, in Frankfurt, consideration 
is being given to the restoration of the 
special classes for difficult children to 
provide Heilpddagogik, or therapeutic 
education. Considerable progress has 
been made, in spite of serious shortages 
of facilities, in the re-establishment of 
Kindergarten and Kinderhorte. The latter 
are after-school programs for children of 
employed parents. 

One important limitation in our efforts 
to reconstruct the German school system 
should be noted. It is a limitation which 
in varying degrees characterizes our own 
educational practice. I am referring to 
the differing and unequal levels of under- 
standing which our teaching profession 
has attained of the expanding knowledge 
of child growth and development. The 
lack of such understanding is much 
greater and the need for it much more 
compelling in Germany. Only where such 
understanding is present can one expect 
a full recognition of the rights of the 
child and a balanced utilization of ideas 
of freedom and discipline. Mere indoc- 
trination of these ideas is not enough. 
The leaders of the educational system 
should have an opportunity through di- 
rect clinical experience and observation 
to understand the essential factors which 
enter into personality development and 
to see how the behavior of children can 
be modified. The major recommendation 
included in this report would help meet 
this lack. 


RESOURCES FOR CHILD WELFARE WORK 


Social services suffered a setback when 
Hitler came into power and again imme- 
diately after the occupation when the 
denazification program was inaugurated. 
Under Hitler social service progress was 
throttled, and many aspects of social 
philosophy and practice were distorted to 
serve the purposes of the Nazi govern- 
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ment. This was true both in the area of 
ideas, where human behavior was ex- 
plained on a biological basis, and in the 
area of practice, where social workers as 
public officials were required to be mem- 
bers of the Nazi party and where selec- 
tion into the services was influenced by 
considerations which had little to do with 
basic skills or professional qualifications. 
The denazification program resulted in 
the discharge of almost all the experi- 
enced personnel in the public services, 
including the welfare field. For more than 
a year after the occupation the social 
services were manned by a few experi- 
enced professional people who had been 
employed in the pre-Hitler era and by 
newly recruited, inexperienced workers. 
As a result of a change in government 
policy, it is my impression that between 
one-quarter and one-third of the workers 
employed during the Hitler regime have 
since been restored to their positions. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE YOUTH OFFICE 


The concept of public responsibility 
for services to children is unusually com- 
prehensive and well conceived. Some of 
the factors which interfere with the full 
implementation of this responsibility 
stem from the lack of trained personnel, 
funds, and materials and from limita- 
tions in basic philosophies and methods 
of work. While private agencies do exist 
and play a useful part in the child welfare 
field, the major responsibility for the 
care and treatment of the various groups 
of disadvantaged children is carried pri- 
marily through the youth offices of the 
welfare departments. The organization 
and function of welfare departments 
have been described in previous articles‘ 

4David R. Hunter and Howard R. Studd, 
“Postwar Social Services in Berlin,” Social Service 
Review, XXII (June, 1948), 141-59; Erwin Schepses, 
“Juvenile Vagrancy in Germany,” Social Service 
Review, XXII (March, 1948), 40-45. 
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in this Review, and their responsibilities 
in relation to children will only be briefly 
summarized here. 

In addition to the responsibilities of 
the youth offices of the welfare depart- 
ments for delinquent children which have 
already been described, they carry the 
following additional responsibilities: care 
of dependent children; guardianship of 
illegitimate children; care and training of 
neglected and delinquent children; serv- 
ice to neglected and pre-delinquent chil- 
dren while they still remain in their own 
homes. 

The youth office is also expected to de- 
velop and supervise integrated public 
and private programs of youth activities 
and use of leisure time and supervise all 
public and private children’s institutions, 
including homes for orphans and homes 
for physically and mentally handicapped 
and delinquent children. 

The Land (“state’’) youth office is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the work 
of the local offices, for the establishment 
of uniform standards of care, for supervi- 
sion of adoptions, for supervision of pri- 
vate children’s agencies and private and 
public children’s institutions, and for the 
promotion of state-wide preventive pro- 
grams, as in the field of delinquency. 


ROLE OF THE PRIVATE AGENCIES 


There are four major private social 
agencies in Germany today. These are 
the Lutheran Aid and Innere Mission, 
the Caritasverband of the Catholic 
Church, the Workers’ Welfare, and the 
Red Cross. 

A substantial shift in responsibility 
between the government and private 
agencies took place in 1924, when the 
welfare laws were codified. The situation 
in this respect has remained substantially 
the same since then. 

During the Hitler regime the activities 
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of private agencies were curtailed, and 
they were largely restricted to the opera- 
tion of institutions for children and old 
folk. Military Government has been in- 
terested in encouraging the development 
of private philanthropy, and there is con- 
siderable vigor in the private agency field 
today. There is a substantial degree of 
co-operation among the leading agencies 
which in some areas has crystallized in 
joint financing. 

Private agencies carry responsibility 
for a variety of social work functions. 
These include the operation of institu- 
tions for children and adults, the place- 
ment of children in foster-homes, school 
feeding programs, distribution of volun- 
tary relief supplies sent by American 
agencies, assistance with social and medi- 
cal problems of returning prisoners of 
war, and assistance in programs relating 
to the recuperation and repatriation of 
children. They also maintain recreational 
programs for young people and offer as- 
sistance to adults and children in the 
courts and prisons. 

About go per cent of the responsibility 
for the care of dependent children rests 
with the public agencies and about 10 
per cent with the private. The functional 
division of responsibility seems in the 
main to follow the same pattern as in the 
United States. The public agency is re- 
sponsible for children in need of long- 
term care, and the private for relatively 
temporary care, i.e, while the mother is 
in the hospital, etc. 

The private agencies on the whole 
have historically stood for a more gentle 
and merciful handling of delinquent chil- 
dren and youth. It is my impression that 
in philosophy they seem closer to our 
concepts of philanthropy and _ social 
work. It is reported that many of their 
staff represent a higher level of training 
and performance than do members of the 


public departments. Two of the agencies, 
the Catholic and the Lutheran, have re- 
cently undertaken the development of a 
corps of volunteers who carry responsi- 
bility for family visiting. In the Catholic 
group the organization of volunteers is on 
a parish basis, and the volunteers are ex- 
pected to carry a good deal of responsi- 
bility for administration of relief. There 
does not, however, seem to be sufficient 
differentiation between the functions of 
the volunteers and of the paid workers. 
Guidance from the American agencies of 
the same religious denomination, with 
respect to both the training of workers 
and the use of volunteers, would be help- 
ful. 

The large investment of resources by 
these agencies in institutional care seems 
disproportionate when one considers the 
level of development of other social serv- 
ices in Germany at the present time. 
These agencies might profitably devote 
themselves to a greater degree to the de- 
velopment of personal service programs 
in the field of family service and adult 
and child guidance. 


FINANCIAL AND MATERIAL RESOURCES 


The administrators of welfare depart- 
ments and children’s institutions repeat- 
edly complained of the inadequacy of 
both food supplies and personnel. There 
is ample evidence of the lack of sufficient 
number of workers both in the institu- 
tions and in the community welfare de- 
partments. Thus, for example, in one 
community the supervision of one thou- 
sand illegitimate children was assigned 
to one worker. Perhaps even more serious 
is the fact that a court social worker was 
expected, along with other responsibili- 
ties, to complete three hundred new in- 
vestigations a year. 

When one considers the damage to the 
economic life of the country and the de- 
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gree of industrial dislocation, it is sur- 
prising that the welfare departments and 
institutional administrators have man- 
aged to carry on even as well as they 
have. While the diet for chidren is more 
adequate than the minimum for the gen- 
eral population and although I was not 
competent to make any technical ap- 
praisal, it did seem to me to be obviously 
lacking in variety and even in adequacy. 
In the youth correctional institutions the 
main meal usually consisted of a milk 
vegetable soup and 200 grams of bread. 
On the other hand, the boys and girls did 
not appear undernourished or show any 
obvious signs of malnutrition. 

The plan for financing of public social 
work in Germany seems soundly con- 
ceived and fully integrated into the pro- 
gram of state finances and governmental 
services. There seems to be no limiting 
formula upon which appropriations by 
state and local governments for welfare 
purposes are based. Between 10 and 20 
per cent of the budget of local govern- 
ments is assigned to these needs. There 
seems to be a full acceptance on the part 
of the public officials and legislative 
groups of the importance of providing 
adequately for welfare purposes. Obvi- 
ously the ability of state and local gov- 
ernments to provide for welfare needs 
will depend on the general economic 
situation in the country. In periods of 
declining government income, social 
services are likely to suffer. 

Contributions from American sources 
for assistance to children have, in the 
main, taken the form of food, clothing, 
and material supplies sent directly to 
families through CARE or indirectly 
through CRALOG. These constitute an 
important supplementary source of relief 
and have been increasing during the 
spring months of 1948. The supplemen- 
tary feeding plan, known as the “Hoover 
Program,” maintained by Military Gov- 
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ernment, provided a supplementary meal 
of 350 calories per day for all children. 
The Army, through the German Youth 
Assistance, has been making available 
substantial quantities of camping and 
athletic equipment. Some grants from 
American foundations and voluntary sec- 
tarian agencies have made possible the 
establishment of social services such as 
the Social Settlement in Frankfurt main- 
tained by the United States Quakers. 
Financing of basic social services for chil- 
dren, however, remains the responsibili- 
ty of the German welfare organization 
and the German economy. 

While it is the present policy of our 
government to have Germany meet, as 
far as possible, its own responsibilities, 
the question of supplementary assistance 
in the child welfare field is one which 
should receive careful consideration in 
the event that the capacity of the Ger- 
man economy to meet these needs is seri- 
ously reduced. The justification for this 
proposal hardly needs to be argued since 
it is implicit in our solicitude for the well- 
being of children and our conviction that 
their rights must be safeguarded in all 
programs of international reconstruction. 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATION AND 
METHODS 


We have noted that public provision 
for all classes of disadvantaged children 
is broad in scope, and there is much evi- 
dence to show that in spite of serious ob- 
stacles many German officials are making 
earnest efforts to improve available serv- 
ices. Nonetheless, the spirit and philoso- 
phy which characterize child welfare 
services in Germany defeat the normal 
goals of these efforts and seriously limit 
the quality of help which reaches the 
child. This is not to say that all German 
social workers as well as others who deal 
with children are lacking in normal hu- 
man responsiveness to the problems of 
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children or to their well-being. However, 
rigid and unrealistic concepts often pre- 
vent them from translating into action 
the kind of handling and treatment 
which human feelings and impulse dic- 
tate. We have already referred to the ex- 
traordinary punitive elements in the 
Youth Court Law and in the practices of 
children’s correctional institutions. The 
workers in the youth offices were so pre- 
occupied with and overdominated by 
legal considerations that the individual 
needs of the child were often lost sight of. 

Over and over again, in group meet- 


_ ings and individual conferences, I was 


asked by German social workers if hered- 
ity did not entirely explain human be- 
havior. The case records which I read, 
while reflecting a real interest in helping 
children, at the same time showed no 
search for factors in the life of the child 
which might explain his behavior, and 
therefore there could be little planning 
based upon a recognition of such factors. 
Before the occupation, psychologists 
were employed in health and welfare de- 
partments. A few are now employed in 
these services. However, judging from 
the value placed upon their work by 
public officials in whose departments 
they are employed, it does not seem that 
their skills are fully utilized. Nor does 
there seem to be much appreciation of 
the potential contribution which they 
might make to an understanding of hu- 
man personality. 

It is beyond the scope of this report to 
do more than draw attention to the seri- 
ous limitations which exist in the training 
of German social workers engaged in 
child welfare services. The more impor- 
tant factors in the situation are closely 
interrelated—i.e., the character of the 
professional schools, the content of their 
curriculums, the low professsional status 
of the German social worker, and the 
qualifications of the social work teachers. 


A program to improve the situation 
would have to be comprehensive and 
tackle some of the chief issues simul- 
taneously. Thus the level of professional 
training could not be significantly im- 
proved without raising the status and 
compensation of the workers. Perhaps in 
the beginning attention might be focused 
on the training of teachers of social work 
and administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel. The proposal made at the conclu- 
sion of this report would contribute to 
this goal. 


ROLE OF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
IN CHILD WELFARE 


The role of our Military Government 
in the child welfare field can be under- 
stood better in relation to the over-all 
Military Government objectives in the 
United States zone of Germany. The 
first emphasis after occupation was on 
demilitarization and denazification. Lat- 
er came the restoration of services to a 
reasonable degree of adequacy which was 
such an important factor in stabilization 
of both the economic and the social life. 
Economic reconstruction and democrati- 
zation represent the more recent em- 
phases in our program. 

In the early period after the occupa- 
tion, Military Government policies in the 
welfare and relief fields stressed the res- 
toration of social services and placed 
operational responsibilities in the Wel- 
fare Branch. At that time our goals in- 
cluded direction and control of all public 
and private German welfare agencies “to 
the extent necessary to prevent disease 
and such disorder as might endanger or 
impede the military occupation.” 

In March, 1947, there was a basic 
change in Military Government policy. 
Operational responsibilities are now as- 
sumed by the Germany agencies. Mili- 
tary Government responsibility is now 
defined as “to inspect German public 
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welfare activity, to advise German wel- 
fare authorities and to prepare reports 
with appropriate recommendations.” 

The role of the Military Government 
in the child welfare field has also been a 
gradually diminishing one and has re- 
flected the general shifts in the objec- 
tives of Military Government in the wel- 
fare field. Thus, the early directives em- 
phasized the responsibility of the Wel- 
fare Branch to work with German offi- 
cials to make sure that adequate child 
welfare services were provided which 
would insure care and protection of those 
children who lack parental care or fall 
within the underprivileged groups. 

At present, however, the responsibility 
of Military Government workers is de- 
fined as follows: 

Child welfare programs are of importance in 
the attainment of the Military Government 
objectives of a democratic opportunity for 
German children and the prevention of unrest 
through the control of juvenile delinquency. 
Military Government Public Welfare officers 
will observe and inspect German child welfare 
programs, agencies and institutions, both 
governmental and private, to evaluate their 
adequacy to meet existing needs and to ensure 
that discrimination in the provision of child 
welfare services is not practiced and that the 
democratic rights of the underprivileged child 
are protected. They will advise German child 
welfare authorities on child welfare legislation 
and administrative practice and report viola- 
tions of Military Government policy with 
recommendations of appropriate action. 


A further restriction in Military Gov- 
ernment responsibility in the welfare 
field took place in the spring of 1948. The 
responsibility of the German agencies for 
direct services was reaffirmed, while the 
major emphasis of the Welfare Branch 
was placed on activities involving non- 
German welfare programs, such as 
CARE, CRALOG, International Re- 
cuperation programs, and other activi- 
ties which involve relations with groups 
outside the United States zone in Ger- 
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many—with other nations, with United 
Nations organizations, or with the Unit- 
ed States mainland. 

Although the most recent policy does 
not include specific instructions to curtail 
advisory services to German welfare de- 
partments, this aspect of the program is 
actually being limited because of lack of 
personnel. The number of professional 
workers employed in the Welfare Branch 
has been consistently reduced during the 
last year. In the summer of 1948 there 
were only three child welfare workers on 
the staff of the Welfare Branch in the 
entire United States zone—one is Stutt- 
gart, one in Munich, and one in the Ber- 
lin sector. These workers all carried other 
responsibilities besides those in the child 
welfare field. In addition, they were bur- 
dened with the work incident to the 
adoption of German children by Ameri- 
can citizens and the child search program 
of the U.N. 

I was unable to appraise the achieve- 
ment made by the American child wel- 
fare workers since the beginning of the 
occupation. Obviously, there was a great 
deal to be done in the restoration of child 


welfare services. There was much evi- | 


dence that directly or indirectly they had 
substantially contributed to the im- 
provement of standards in German agen- 
cies. Thus, in one state the child welfare 
specialist participated in the formulation 
of standards for children’s institutions, 
which among other things, prohibited 
corporal punishment. 

The responsibility of Military Govern- 
ment in the child welfare field will neces- 
sarily depend on future over-all policies 
of Military Government in the United 
States zone in Germany. The rapid re- 
duction in resources and activities of the 
Welfare Branch warrants the question as 
to whether the importance of these ac- 
tivities in maintenance of morale, in 
democratization, and in stabilization of 
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the economic and social situation has 
been given due weight. Certainly in the 
child welfare field the present number of 
workers is wholly inadequate to serve as 
an agency for exchange of experience be- 
tween American child welfare activities 
and those of Germany. Later in this re- 
port I recommend that a definition of our 
objectives in the child welfare field be 
undertaken without delay. When that is 
completed, consideration should be given 
to the kind and number of child welfare 
workers to implement our policies. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Soundly conceived and effectively ex- 
ecuted social service programs can be a 
vital instrument in the democratization 
of German cultural values and social or- 
ganization. German social work, how- 
ever, as it exists today, is far from being 
an effective instrument in achieving this 
objective or even in discharging the nor- 
mal responsibilities which devolve upon 
it in German community life. We have 
touched upon some of the factors which 
account for the handicap under which 
German social services function today. 
The normal development of social work 
in Germany was interrupted fifteen years 
ago; and the intervening period has wit- 
nessed, first, a distortion in objectives 
and philosophy and, second, disorganiza- 
tion which followed in the wake of the 
war. Many of the theoretical limitations 
which are reflected in German social 
work today lie deep in traditions of Ger- 
man education, public administration, 
and legal philosophy. To suggest a few 
concepts, there is the emphasis on Ord- 
nang in educational theory and on de- 
tailed and explicit instructions to the 
courts in dealing with various types of 
offenders and situations which, as we 
have seen, interfere with full recognition 
of individual human needs; the organiza- 
tion of the school system itself and its 
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separation of the gifted and vocationally 
privileged from the large mass of children 
tend toward an undesirable and undemo- 
cratic stratification of the population. 

Many of the limitations were exag- 
gerated, and much that was valid and 
sound was distorted during the Hitler 
regime. The stress on biological interpre- 
tation of behavior, the emphasis on pun- 
ishment as a mode of social control 
and the extreme cruelty with which this 
was expressed, and the disregard for 
basic human values are all too well 
known to need repetition. The war and 
its aftermath brought not only dire ma- 
terial needs but a physical and psycho- 
logical uprooting with a consequent loss 
of purpose and direction for young 
people. 

We have briefly suggested some of the 
more important problems in the treat- 
ment of delinquency. We have seen the 
need for improved methods, better quali- 
fied personnel, and more plentiful physi- 
cal resources; but the more fundamental 
need lies in the area of the understanding 
of human behavior and the methods em- 
ployed for particularizing human needs 
and bringing about psychological and 
social recovery. This lack not only is 
characteristic of the services for delin- 
quent youth and socially handicapped 
children but is equally true of education 
and prison administration, as well as of 
mental health programs in their broader 
aspects. 

At this point, the question may be 
raised as to whether this more funda- 
mental need can be attacked before some 
of the problems relating to personnel and 
resources can be solved. In relation to 
this question it should be pointed out 
that this basic theoretical limitation is 
closely bound up with the training of 
personnel in the functional areas to 
which I refer and furthermore that 
changes in attitudes as well as in methods 
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can be achieved without additional mate- 
rial or personnel resources. 

If we are to achieve a radical change in 
the theoretical orientation of the workers 
in the field of human relations, we must 
plan on a long-term basis and prepare for 
a long-term task. This goal may, per- 
haps, be at variance with the present 
Military Government policy as it relates 
to child welfare and social work. As we 
have seen, the functions of the Welfare 
Branch have been sharply limited and 
the professional staff gradually reduced. 
However, the proposal which I am rec- 
ommending, with its recognition of long- 
term participation and provision of lead- 
ership and direction in the child welfare 
field, may be more consistent with our 
basic objectives than the recent program 
of the Military Government in the child 
welfare field. 

Another important consideration is 
whether the German professional work- 
ers can use help. It is my conviction that 
the basic public welfare structure is 
sound. It is well conceived and soundly 
related to the total organization of local 
and state governments. It has also been 
my observation that there is a consider- 
able degree of eagerness on the part of 
the professional workers to share experi- 
ence and to experiment with new 
methods. 

The present policy of Military Gov- 
ernment as expressed in the democratiza- 
tion program provides for a sharing of 
experience between professional and sci- 
entific groups in America and those in the 
same fields in Germany. It lays emphasis 
on the importance of education as a prin- 
cipal method of insuring that “democratic 
principles are being implemented and 
will survive.” 

I believe that there is a limited value in 
the process of sharing experience merely 
through exchange of literature or visits 
by American experts to Germany and 
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Germans to America. While I do not wish 
to deny the value of this kind of process, 
I believe it has limitations in bringing 
about basic changes in attitudes. Fur- 
thermore, much of the work of the cul- 
tural division, as evidenced in its group 
activities program as well as other ac- 
tivities which I observed, places too 
much emphasis on indoctrination and 
“democratic procedures.” New concepts 
as well as new procedures may be learned 
without significantly influencing basic 
attitudes. 

In addition to exchange of experience, 
as provided in the democratization pro- 


gram, there are a number of concrete | 


projects which have as their objective the 
improvement of services in a particular 
area. Among these there is one for mental 


health, another for child guidance, and | 
the third for schools for the training of | 


social workers. The actual methods of 
work proposed for these projects, how- 
ever, follow the same general principles 


as for the program as a whole. Special | 


consultants are to be brought to Ger- 
many to help define objectives and to ad- 
vise German workers in the introduction 
of improved methods and procedures. I 
believe very strongly that in addition to 
these methods envisaged in the demo- 
cratization program, there is required a 
plan for systematic teaching through ac- 
tual demonstration of clinical procedures 
and through continuous consultative re- 
lationships. 

The proposal which I am recommend- 
ing would provide for the establishment 
of a child welfare institute (institute on 
human relations) which would be affili- 
ated with a German university and close- 
ly related to the faculties of law, medi- 
cine, education, and social sciences. The 
institute would carry responsibility for 
clinical demonstration, teaching, consul- 
tation, and research. 

The staff of the institute should in- 
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clude a director, who should be a person 
with broad experience in the community 
aspects and in the planning and adminis- 
tration of child welfare services, and a 
chief of clinical services, who should be a 
psychiatrist with adequate training and 
experience in child guidance methods. 
The other members of the staff should in- 
clude one or more pSychiatric social 
workers, a psychologist, a specialist in 
delinquency with knowledge of court and 
institutional programs, a specialist in 
recreational methods and processes, a di- 
rector of research, and a legal consultant. 

Some of the staff enumerated above 
would have to be brought from the Unit- 
ed States while others could be recruited 
in Germany. That would be true at least 
of the psychologist, the legal consultant, 
and the research worker. 

If such a unit were established, it 
should in the beginning undertake a sur- 
vey of problems and a definition of ob- 
jectives and standards in the child wel- 
fare field. This would be necessary as a 
basis for its own work and as a means of 
establishing the right kind of relation- 
ships with the field and with German 
professional workers. The task of the 
definition of objectives should be a co- 
operative process with leading social 
workers in Germany. 

There might be value in establishing a 
commission on child welfare which would 
include advisory members from both the 
United States and Germany in addition 
to the members of the staff of the insti- 
tute. The commission could be of help in 
defining objectives and in setting long- 
term goals. After the survey of problems 
had been completed, the work of the in- 
stitute would divide itself into four main 
tasks—clinical service, teaching, consul- 
tation, and research. 

We visualize a fusion of the teaching 


and clinical functions. Thus, if the pro- 
gram were limited to child welfare, we 
would see the actual responsibility for 
work with the children and families car- 
ried by German psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers under the super- 
vision and guidance of the institute staff. 
This does not preclude the possibility of 
a limited amount of formal teaching of 
university classes, but the emphasis in 
the main would be on learning through 
clinical practice. We would see the stu- 
dents or internees being drawn from the 
same types of professional personnel as 
would be represented on the staff of the 
institute. In other words, there should be 
included student psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, recreation workers, 
etc. The student or internee group would, 
after a period of training, be expected to 
assume leadership responsibilities in 
German social work, either as heads of 
clinics, heads of departments of welfare, 
or as teachers in schools of social work. 
The institute staff would be available for 
consultation to heads of German welfare, 
health, and prison departments. 

I do not see this proposal as a substi- 
tute for the plan of sharing professional 
experience envisaged under the democra- 
tization program. There is value in ex- 
change of experience through visits by 
experts and through exchange of litera- 
ture. Nor do I see the institute program 
as a substitute for the employment of 
child welfare workers on an area or state 
level by our Military Government. I 
think that both these programs are very 
valuable and should be continued. How- 
ever, when the institute is established, 
both these activities should be closely 
co-ordinated with its objectives and 
programs. 


JewisH BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
New York, N.Y. 











SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


WALTER A. FRIEDLANDER 


has begun to function as a profession 
there is a growing recognition of the 
necessity that only persons trained in a 
school of social work should be intrusted 
with responsible social welfare activities. 
This postulate is made even in coun- 
tries—such as China and India—in 
which educational facilities in social 
work are still wholly inadequate. Inter- 
national problems of social work educa- 
tion were discussed in the meetings of the 
Committee on Training and Exchange of 
Social Work Personnel at the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work held 
at Atlantic City in April, 1948.7 
From the international point of view 
it seems advisable that an agreement be 
reached on the minimum standards re- 
quired from all schools of social work in 
order to make sure that students are pro- 
vided with sufficient academic knowledge 
and practical skill for adequate profes- 
sional performance. Though there exists 
at present no uniform pattern of social 
work education for an international pro- 
gram, international encouragement and 
professional support to those countries in 
need of new or expanded training facili- 
ties for social work seem desirable. In the 


t Members of this committee were Dr. De Jongh 
(Amsterdam, the Netherlands), chairman; Pro- 
fessor Elinor Black (University of Liverpool, 
England), vice-chairman; Mme A. J. de Bray 
(United Nations), secretary; Dr. Walter Baum 
(Dominican Republic); Dr. J. F. Bulsara (India); 
Dr. C. A. Chiang (China); Mlle Isabel Cremer 
(France); Miss M. L. Harford (England); Dr. 
Helena Junqueira (Brazil); Mrs. Katherine Kendall 
(United Nations); Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (India); 
Mrs. Janina Suchadolska (Poland); Miss Lyra 
Taylor (Australia); and the author of this article, 
who served as rapporteur of the committee. 


I MOST countries in which social work 


Western Hemisphere and in northern, 
western, and central Europe the stand- 
ards of social work education are estab- 
lished either by professional federations 
of schools of social work or by govern- 
mental authorities, frequently on the na- 
tional level, or by central private welfare 
associations. In the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia the schools 
of social work are all an integral part of 
recognized universities that determine 
the minimum standards of the schools. 
More recently the schools in China and 
India and some schools of social work in 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland have 
also been established as parts of univer- 
sities. In many other countries, however, 
the schools of social work are technical 
colleges or schools, frequently approved 
or licensed by various public authorities 
but only loosely connected with universi- 
ties. In Latin America and in certain 
parts of southern, central, and western 
Europe schools of social welfare are also 
organized and administered by private, 
especially religious, charity societies. No 
international body has yet been recog- 
nized that could with authority deter- 
mine international standards and qualifi- 
cations of schools of social work. The So- 
cial Commission of the United Nations 
(one of the commissions under the Social 
and Economic Council) in co-operation 
with the International Conference of So- 
cial Work and the International Com- 
mittee of Schools of Social Work would 
be well qualified to develop standards of 
international social work education. It 
would be necessary that these interna- 
tional organizations encourage the found- 
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ing and the enlargement of such institu- 
tions in countries which have either no 
schools of social work or an inadequate 
number of institutions, in order to secure 
the education of the required profes- 
sional staffs. 

One of the international tasks in help- 
ing to establish institutions of social 
work education for countries where they 
are lacking, is more effective information 
for the general population about the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of social 
workers and the professional nature of 
their performance. The director of the 
Division of Social Activities of the 
United Nations, Sir Raphael Cilento, re- 
vealed in a recent address, entitled “The 
World Moves towards Professional 
Standards in Social Work,’? how far 
away numerous countries still are from 
understanding the nature and responsi- 
bilities of the social work profession. We 
may hope, however, that the comprehen- 
sive research material on social work 
training facilities in all nations collected 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, which is at present being compiled 
and evaluated, will contribute to a better 
international understanding of social 
work and its function in our society. 

As in other professions (teaching, 
medicine, law, engineering), social work 
faces the difficult task of integrating a 
large body of academic knowledge with 
special technical skill. The curriculum of 
the school of social welfare, therefore, has 
to co-ordinate a strictly prescribed pro- 
gram of academic courses with periods of 
practical training in field work in one or 
several social agencies. Field-work train- 
ing has to be carried out under super- 
visors, who may be members of the fac- 
ulty of the school of social work or of the 
social agency but who themselves need in 


2 Social Work Journal, XXIX, No. 3 (July, 
1948), 103. 


both instances sufficient preparation and 
experience to assure that the field-work 
training becomes a well-integrated part 
of the professional education of the stu- 
dent at the school. 

The training of teachers of social 
work, of field-work supervisors, and of 
key workers able to organize and to de- 
velop the most urgently needed social 
services according to the variant local 
conditions is of paramount importance in 
order to assist countries less well devel- 
oped in their social welfare programs. 
As long as professional schools of social 
work are not available in some nations, 
the future teachers, field-work super- 
visors, and agency executives will have 
to receive their training in other coun- 
tries with good schools of social welfare. 
It will be necessary, however, to deter- 
mine which schools in foreign countries 
offer training that applies effectively to 
the specific professional needs of these 
pioneer teachers, supervisors, and social 
workers. Obviously, we cannot simply 
transfer the philosophy, methods, and 
practices of social work from a highly in- 
dustrialized country to another with a 
rural economy without carefully empha- 
sizing the differences in approach and 
methods resulting from other cultural, 
religious, economic, and social condi- 
tions. Schools of social work have only 
just begun to direct attention to the dif- 
ferent needs of foreign students regarding 
these factors, whether the students ar- 
rive as individuals or as representatives 
sent by their governments or by private 
social agencies to study social work in 
order to give leadership in its develop- 
ment in their home countries. 

The question of language deserves 
serious consideration in this respect. 
Even if the student is familiar with the 
language used in teaching at the school, a 
full understanding of essential problems 








is sometimes endangered by the fact that 
he misses certain nuances of the academic 
teaching or discussions that native stu- 
dents simply take for granted. A char- 
acteristic illustration of this point in in- 
ternational social welfare practice was 
contributed, some time ago, by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, the first director- 
general of U.N.R.R.A.3 A staff member 
of U.N.R.R.A. headquarters interpreted, 
in a meeting on policies, the term “non- 
partisan government” as one in which 
the “partisan party” would not have rep- 
resentatives. Other less obvious profes- 
sional terms may be misinterpreted even 
more frequently. It requires the atten- 
tion and thought of the instructors and 
field-work supervisors of the schools, and 
of fellow-students as well, to avoid mis- 
conceptions and false ideas resulting 
from differences in the meaning of profes- 
sional terms and methods in various 
countries. The difficulties are more seri- 
ous if the student does not have full com- 
mand of the language in which the school 
conducts its studies. Special help in lin- 
guistic training and patience on the part 
of the faculty and supervisors are needed 
to clarify and to develop the foreign stu- 
dent’s knowledge and professional under- 
standing. Another important factor to be 
considered in the training of foreign 
teachers and students is that concerning 
the differences in traditions and customs 
in family and group life, in governmental 
structure, in religious activities, in nutri- 
tion and clothing habits, in medical care, 
and in mental health facilities. We may 
expect that most students who receive 
professional training in a foreign country 
are mature enough and sufficiently aware 
of the necessity of adapting their knowl- 

3 In his address “‘Some Problems of International 


Administration,” to the American Society of 
Public Administration in Washington, D.C., Febru- 


ary, 1945. 
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edge and professional techniques intel- 
ligently to the varied conditions of their 
home countries. Some assistance in this 
process, however, may need to be offered 
by the faculty of the school and will sub- 
stantially improve the value of training, 
particularly to those students who have 
not yet gained professional education 
and practical experience in social work. 


The question has been raised whether 
the foundation of a special international 
school of social work is desirable or neces- 
sary in order to meet the need of educat- 
ing instructors of social work and leaders 
for public and private social agencies in 
countries with still undeveloped social 
services. The Division of Social Activi- 
ties of the United Nations has included 
in an inquiry to all schools of social wel- 
fare a question about the necessity and 
the value of the establishment of an in- 
ternational school for postgraduate stud- 
ies and social research. The result of this 
inquiry has not yet been released. In any 
case, such a school could not limit its cur- 
riculum to preparing teachers for the in- 
struction of international social welfare 
but would by comparative studies pro- 
vide knowledge of the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, and methods of social work in 
well-selected countries. Thus the stu- 
dents on a postgraduate level would be 
equipped to teach social work and to or- 
ganize an effective social welfare program 
in the countries of their origin. 


At present there will be only a limited 
number of social workers needed by the 
international agencies in the field of so- 
cial welfare—the United Nations Divi- 
sion of Social Affairs, the World Health 
Organization, International Labor Of- 
fice, U.N.E.S.C.O., International Refu- 
gee Organization, International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, International 
Red Cross Committee, International 
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Migration Service, and International 
Union for Child Welfare. Other agencies 
working on the international level—the 
various national Red Cross societies, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
British Friends Service Council and Am- 
bulance Units, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, American Joint Jewish Distribu- 
tion Committee and its affiliated agen- 
cies, World Church Service, World Stu- 
dent Service Fund, International Stu- 
dent Service, British National Council of 
Social Service, the Y.W.C.A.’s and 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and many other private or- 
ganizations in various countries, par- 
ticularly in refugee and migration serv- 
ices—also require at present a certain 
number of social workers qualified for 
international social services. While an 
international school of social work may 
not be necessary for their staffs today, it 
would broaden their knowledge and con- 
tribute to their efficiency in international 
operations. It is to be hoped, moreover, 
that in the future an expansion of the 
activities of the United Nations and of 
the other organizations engaged in inter- 
national social services will require more 
personnel than has been prepared for in- 
ternational services in the field of social 
work. 

There is an intense interest in many 
countries in an exchange of scientific 
methods and experience in social welfare. 
This need can be partially met by inter- 
national and regional conferences and in- 
stitutes, which are conducted under the 
auspices of the Division of Social Affairs 
of the United Nations, of the Internation- 
al Conference of Social Work, the Inter- 
national Committee of Schools of Social 
Work, and other organizations. Another 
essential method is the delegation of ex- 

4See George F. Davidson, ‘International Hori- 


zons for Health and Welfare,” Social Service Review, 
XXII (September, 1948), 283-85. 


perts as consultants to those countries 
that desire advice for the development or 
reform of their social services. After some 
pioneer work done by commissions of the 
League of Nations and several national 
and international agencies prior to World 
War II, U.N.R.R.A. organized the first 
systematic program to delegate experts 
in social welfare on the request of gov- 
ernments of liberated nations where 
U.N.R.R.A. missions started the training 
of key workers, in order to enable them 
to organize their own welfare and health 
services. The goal of this program was to 
assist these countries that had been vic- 
tims of Axis occupation and destruction 
in the establishment of their own health 
and welfare plan and social legislation 
under their own personnel. This aspect of 
U.N.R.R.A. activities was so successful 
that, before the expiration of its work, 
the Council of U.N.R.R.A. strongly rec- 
ommended the continuance of these wel- 
fare advisory services under the auspices 
of the United Nations. The Council also 
appropriated from the U.N.R.R.A. 
budget the initial funds necessary both 
for the further delegation of social wel- 
fare consultants to countries who asked 
for this aid and for a program of fellow- 
ships and scholarships to enable the 
study of social welfare practice and phi- 
losophy in foreign countries. This pro- 
gram, indeed, has now become one of the 
main activities of the United Nations in 
the field of social welfare, while most of 
the essential functional operations in this 
field have been assigned to other affili- 
ated agencies—the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Labor Of- 
fice, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations (Internation- 
al) Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Fellowships for observa- 
tion of various fields of social welfare are 








granted by the United Nations to per- 
sons presented by their governments for 
this study. The observations include 
child welfare, family welfare, community 
organization, medical and psychiatric so- 
cial work, public assistance, social hous- 
ing services, vocational guidance and re- 
habilitation, employment services, spe- 
cial care for handicapped groups, social 
legislation, social insurance and family 
allowances, industrial welfare, social 
work education, and social research. The 
United Nations assumes the administra- 
tive expenses and the costs for travel and 
living allowances that cannot be met by 
the governments requesting the fellow- 
ship or by the observers as individuals. 
Observation in this sense means an inten- 
sive study of the selected social services, 
their methods and administration. It in- 
cludes an observation of the teaching and 
supervision of the schools of social work, 
and frequently the attendance of some 
short training institute, but not a formal 
education in social work in the country of 
choice. 

Another way of contributing to the de- 
velopment of effective social work educa- 
tion is the dissemination of modern pro- 
fessional literature to schools of social 
work and to social agencies in foreign 
countries on a systematic basis. Here 
again it was U.N.R.R.A. that began this 
method of aid in social work education, 
but philanthropic foundations would be 
of valuable help in providing the neces- 
sary funds for the purchase and distribu- 
tion of well-selected professional books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. The transla- 
tion of the most important professional 
books and teaching materials would also 
fill a need for social welfare training 
strongly felt in many countries, particu- 
larly in South America, China, India, 
Germany, and Austria. Other countries, 
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such as Egypt, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia, seem to feel the need of 
preparing different materials for the 
training of social workers according to 
their local conditions. The publications 
released by the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organization are 
mostly concerned with legislative and or- 
ganizational problems and do not suffice 
as teaching materials, textbooks, or man- 
uals for schools of social work. 

The possibility of the publication of an 
international periodical in the field of 
social work in several languages or sev- 
eral editions also deserves consideration. 
It would contribute to better under- 


standing of the social welfare methods 


and experiences of foreign countries. 


Some pioneering in international profes- | 


sional journals of specialized fields— 
criminology, juvenile delinquency, child 
welfare and protection, mental hygiene, 
and protection of women and children— 
has shown that there is a real need for a 
comprehensive international medium of 
information and of scientific comparison 
of experience and thought. 

The Division of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations has suggested that an in- 
ternational center of social research and 
documentation in the realm of social wel- 
fare might be created. This seems a com- 
mendable idea, and such an international 
institution would be helpful as a source of 
information for newly founded schools of 
social work, for governments, and for in- 
dividual instructors in social work train- 
ing. The Division of Social Affairs has the 
materials already collected by the League 
of Nations. Certainly valuable additions 
could be supplied by the International 
Labor Organization, the History and 
Documents Division of U.N.R.R.A., and 
such foundations as Rockefeller, Carne- 
gie, Millbank, Woodrow Wilson, World 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Peace, the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, and the International Red 
Cross. 

Pertinent experiences in the practice 
of international co-operation in social 
work have been gained through the oper- 
ations of U.N.R.R.A. and the agencies 
mentioned above that are active in the 
field of international relief. Numerous so- 
cial workers in the service of those emer- 
gency relief operations have learned to 
respect the different methods and social 
concepts in other countries. They have 
abandoned the prejudice, often still 
maintained by less experienced persons, 
that sound practices of social work could 
be found only in their own nation. The 
remarkable success in international so- 
cial welfare services during the past years 
may be partly due to the fact that the 
majority of the social workers engaged in 
these activities were devoted to this new 
endeavor to an unusual degree, willing to 
make great personal sacrifices, and to 
contribute to this international effort to 
relieve appalling human suffering. If we 
look ahead to the future development of 
international social services and to an 
exchange of personnel, we cannot rely 
alone upon persons of unusual quality, as 
happened under the emergency condi- 
tions of the war. Even in these recent ex- 
periences it has been evident that sys- 
tematic preparation for international so- 
cial services is necessary. Studies of the 
social, health, economic, religious, and 
cultural conditions, of traditions and cus- 
toms of the country where social work is 
to be taught or practiced, are indis- 
pensable. Only then can great loss of 
energy and time, serious misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations, duplication 
of effort, and waste of precious personnel 
and materials of aid be avoided through 
a thorough knowledge of the people, its 
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needs and mentality. We have already 
mentioned the importance of knowledge 
of the national language, the lack of 
which has proved to be a more serious 
handicap in foreign relief operations than 
had been anticipated for those social 
workers who had direct contact with the 
people in need. In spite of shortcomings, 
the experiences gained in the numerous 
foreign relief activities represent impor- 
tant contributions that should be incor- 
porated into international social work 
education in social work schools as well 
as in seminars, institutes, and other 
training facilities of international char- 
acter. Comparative studies of the various 
practices in the field of social welfare are 
needed in order to use more effectively 
the experiences of social legislation and 
social work practice of other nations. 

In addition to comprehensive studies 
of foreign welfare systems, international 
training institutes in such specialized 
fields as child welfare and protection, ma- 
ternity and child health, delinquency 
prevention and treatment, psychiatric 
and medical social work, mental hygiene, 
industrial welfare, social insurance, fam- 
ily allowances, recreation and social 
group work, and settlement house activi- 
ties are important. They may often be 
conducted in institutes combined with 
regional or international conventions 
which many interested persons already 
attend. 

Varied as the social, economic, and 
cultural conditions in the different na- 
tions are, there remain certain factors 
that even in international social welfare 
may be considered the generic features of 
the social work profession. From social 
workers everywhere we shall require the 
ability to understand the basic personal 
and social needs, the emotions and the 
behavior of people, and the willingness to 








aid them with sincere sympathy and re- 
spect for their human dignity. Those 
groups of the population in greatest want 
of aid—widows; orphans; the homeless; 
the aged, sick, infirm, and disabled; the 
refugees and handicapped—will every- 
where require priority in social services. 
However, social welfare activities should 
not be limited to these vulnerable groups 
but should include development of pre- 
ventive and protective programs to serve 
the entire population. Whether public or 
private agencies accept the responsibility 
for social services, whether elementary 
needs for food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care have to be met or personal 
and emotional problems solved, social 
workers always deal with human beings. 
They have to maintain their basic profes- 
sional aim to comprehend the needs of 
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the human beings they serve and to help 
them to protect their self-respect, dig- 
nity, and desire for self-support. They 
will attempt to secure for these people 
the well-being and social and economic 
security that the present status of the 
surrounding society permits. United by 
this professional goal, social workers are 
already a secret international brother- 


hood, inspired by the cultural and social | 


challenge that each country of this globe 
presents. They will in the future contrib- 
ute their share in working for better 
mutual human understanding and for the 
maintenance of a peaceful world that 
men of good will everywhere deeply 
desire. 


ScHOOL oF SocIAL WELFARE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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SOCIAL WORK AND THE PUBLIC’ 


GRACE BROWNING 


AR after year the concern of social 

Y workers with the subject of public 

relations is reflected in the pro- 
grams of their state and national confer- 
ences and in discussions of membership 
organizations. The effort to develop 
greater public approval seems to run in 
inverse ratio to the progress of social leg- 
islation and the success of community 
fund campaigns. The extreme preoccupa- 
tion with this subject of public relations 
has been apparent since the war not 
alone to social workers but to persons 
outside the profession. 

In the May, 1948, issue of American 
Economic Security, published by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
there appeared an article on “Social 
Workers and Social Security.’ The ar- 
ticle was not without a flattering and 
soothing note since it described us as 
“idealistic, hard-working, zealous mem- 
bers of an honorable but largely under- 
paid profession.” However, the reporter, 
who based his article on observations at 
our 1948 National Conference of Social 
Work, said that 
the one aspect of the Atlantic City meeting 
which seemed more significant than anything 
else was the frequency with which speakers, 
at session after session, said ““We have failed.” 
..» “We have failed.” ... “We have failed to 
convince our communities of the importance of 
our profession, of the validity of our techniques, 
and of the urgency of the human needs which 


«An address to a joint meeting of the Indi- 
anapolis Chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers, the State Federation of Social 
Workers Clubs, and the Division of Social Adminis- 
tration of the Indiana State Conference on Social 
Work, November 7, 1948. 


can be fully met only with much larger ap- 
propriations and with a general expansion of 
our work.” 


And again he said that ‘“‘at the smaller 
meetings, where rank and file social 
workers were talking over their day-to- 
day problems, the note of failure was con- 
tinually heard, like the theme of a 
fugue.’” 

Not long ago a publicity expert was 
invited to speak to social workers in In- 
dianapolis on the subject of “Social 
Workers and Their Public.” At the time 
I thought, “Is it really the social work- 
ers’ public or are social workers not prone 
to personalize their relationships with the 
general public in a way they would not 
think of personalizing relationships with 
clients? Is it not rather the relationship 
of the public to our work and to what we 
believe rather than to us that does and 
should concern us?” 

Shortly afterward in an informal talk 
to a group of wealthy and influential 
women I made an effort to help them un- 
derstand the needs and rights of those 
people who are deprived of a minimum of 
health and decency and of those who 
have social difficulties with which pro- 
fessional social workers may help. Public 
assistance was depicted as a program 
that should diminish as social insurances 
are expanded to cover those not now pro- 
tected from the risks of unemployment, 
old age, and illness; and stress was placed 
on the low standards of the aid to de- 


2 Benjamin B. Kendrick, ‘Social Workers and 
Social Security,” American Economic Security, 
V (May, 1948), 13. 
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pendent children’s grants in Indiana. I 
did not use individual heart-rending 
cases to elicit pity but rather strove to 
get intellectual and emotional under- 
standing of the importance of a minimum 
of well-being for all citizens. In passing 
there was mention of a news story of two 
children who had been found sleeping 
under a tarpaulin next door to a one- 
room shack and the numerous cases of 
children who had burned to death re- 
cently in trailers and garages for want of 
decent housing. After about a thirty- 
minute address the meeting was opened 
for discussion. 

I had hoped for interest particularly in 
the needs of children and for questions 
touching on agencies and services. In- 
stead most of the questions and com- 
ments indicated belief that people prefer 
unemployment insurance to jobs—that 
people should save to carry themselves 
through emergencies, that the reason 
they do not save is that they know the 
government will take care of them, and 
that they expect too much and should be 
satisfied with what they have. 

Following the adjournment one wom- 
an said, “I wanted to ask questions, but I 
was afraid we would get into politics. 
The late president was always saying 
people should have a decent standard of 
living. But what does that mean? All 
these people buy radios and electric re- 
frigerators whether they can pay for 
them or not. They are not necessities; 
they are luxuries.” 

You can well imagine with what a per- 
sonal sense of failure I left the meeting. 
Then I began to think over the experi- 
ence, and a chance remark which I had 
overheard at the beautiful candle-lighted 
tea table seemed to epitomize the prob- 
lem. One member had asked another, 
“How did you like the program?” The 
reply was, ‘‘ Well, of course, I didn’t agree 
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with much that was said but it was very 
well presented.”’ That was it—it was not 
a personal rejection of me as a person or 
even as a social worker but a rejection of 
what I believe concerning the rights of all 
people to a minimum of health, decency, 
and economic security. With but few ex- 
ceptions the social philosophies of au- 
dience and speaker were far apart. 

There seem to be three major aspects 
involved in the relationship of social 
work with the public. One has to do with 
the worker as a person who represents a 
profession; the second has to do with his 
agency and its acceptance and support 
by the community, while the third per- 
tains to his professional philosophy and 
action as they relate to the responsibili- 
ties of the community for the welfare of 
all its members. 

The first aspect—that of his personal 
relationship with the public—can be dis- 
missed fairly briefly, although the sugges- 
tions for improving it have ranged all the 
way from choosing the right hat to 
speaking plain English. It would be 
pleasant to be a member of a professional 
group to whom the general public offered 
great deference and respect and for whose 
skills it was willing to pay generously. 
But the desire for personal prestige does 
not motivate many individuals to enter 
social work. Social workers usually choose 
the profession because they are sensitive 
human beings who would like to spend 
their brief day on earth in some form of 
service to mankind. Many would have 
been equally good doctors, ministers, or 
nurses. 

There has been little effort through the 
years to glorify the individual social 
worker. There is nothing symbolic in our 
profession to compare with the appella- 
tion of ‘Men in White” or “The Lady 
with the Lamp.” The selfless, helpful 
service of the social worker often is ren- 
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dered to the inarticulate and the uninflu- 
ential. No one yet has told the story of 
the worker who gets up at three o’clock 
in the morning to bring a child halfway 
across the state to obtain at an eight 
o’clock clinic the reasonably priced and 
skilled medical care which has not been 
made available to him in his home com- 
munity. No ballad is sung about the 
county director who spends half the 
night trying to get hospital care for a 
patient or who regularly takes personal 
abuse in his effort to get the welfare levy 
raised in order to meet needs realistically. 
But, notwithstanding the abuse and 
caricaturing of social workers through 
the years, they have for the most part 
gone serenely on, knowing that their skills 
were useful—that they could help people 
and that there was an ever increasing 
demand for their services. 

In fact, the very demand for the serv- 
ices of the social worker coupled with 
low salaries has resulted in the greatest 
weakness in their personal relationships 
with the public because it has meant that 
they change communities far too often. 
Just as an executive or worker has 
reached the point where he knows his 
community and is accepted by it, the so- 
cial worker frequently has to move on in 
order to obtain advancement in salary. 
It is shocking to realize that there have 
been some twenty changes of executives 
in major agencies in this one community 
in the last three and one-half years. 

Workers in both public and voluntary 
agencies are constantly exhorted to 
“sell” their agencies to the public. And, 
of course, there is much that social work- 
ers as individuals can do to make their 
service and their agencies better under- 
stood and hence more acceptable. But 
the underlying difficulty will not be 
solved by the methods of the salesman 
alone since people do not always want to 


be “‘sold.”” Many persons are much more 
comfortable if they do not know too 
much about how other people live. 

The settlement movement for many 
years tried to bridge the gap between 
rich and poor, the educated and the un- 
educated, by bringing the former to live 
in the neighborhoods of the latter. It is 
doubtful that Jane Addams ever com- 
pletely lost her faith that slums would 
not be tolerated if community leaders 
could see and understand their effects 
on the human beings who had to live in 
them. The early charity organizations 
tried to do some of the same things 
through the use of “friendly visitors” 
from the well-to-do, working side by 
side with their “paid agents.” 

Perhaps the limited results of these 
approaches mean that there was validity 
in the viewpoint of Beatrice Webb. Mrs. 
Webb gave up her volunteer work with 
the London Charity Organization Soci- 
ety and her work as a rent collector for 
Octavia Hill’s privately financed housing 
projects for the poor (known as philan- 
thropy plus 6 per cent) in order to devote 
her life to getting facts through scientific 
research and then, with her able hus- 
band, to using them in the interest of 
education and social legislation. 

Those who have lived through the 
“fat, sleek” twenties with their corrup- 
tion of government, their red-baiting, 
and negligible progress in social measures 
should have been prepared for some of 
the reaction of the postwar period. It is 
understandable that a country disturbed 
by its extravagant expenditures for war 
and frightened by inflation must find 
some expenditure to reduce and someone 
to blame for extravagance. Persons 
whose incomes have soared through di- 
rect or indirect war profits view with ap- 
prehension the idea of any leveling of 
these profits through taxation. 
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It is not surprising, then, that the ad- 
ministration of public assistance in 1947 
was publicly attacked in no fewer than 
sixteen states.’ The inquiries in New 
York City and Baltimore reverberated 
throughout the country. It is perhaps in- 
evitable that charges against social work- 
ers (trained and untrained) would be- 
come part of such investigations. The 
worker is always caught between a public 
inclined to say it costs too much, that re- 
cipients are being pampered, and the re- 
cipient who knows that assistance grants 
have not kept pace with the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Much more disturbing, however, has 
been the trend among some of the state 
welfare departments to fall in line with 
the times too readily and to become more 
restrictive in their own policies because 
of these attacks instead of becoming 
more articulate about human needs. 

Not only was coverage under the so- 
cial insurances not extended after 1936, 
but recently some groups were actually 
removed from coverage by congressional 
action. Slight piecemeal advances were 
made in increased appropriations for 
public assistance and for some of the spe- 
cial service programs, and limited provi- 
sion was made for federal aid for mental 
health and for hospital construction; but 
at the same time there was a gradual un- 
dermining of many other programs by 
what one public official has called the 
“process of attrition.” It is that insidious 
process of chipping a little off here and 
a little off there that must constantly be 
guarded against. When repeal of social 
legislation is impossible because the pub- 
lic would not tolerate repudiation of the 
general principle, its enemies usually be- 
gin to discredit its administration, reduce 


3Donald S. Howard, “Public Assistance Re- 
turns to Page One,” Social Work Journal, XXTX 


(April, 1948), 47. 
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its appropriations, or so to hamstring it 
in appropriation measures that it be- 
comes ineffective. Witness the gradual 
transition from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration program to a lending agency 
called the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. Witness also the repeated attacks 
on the administration of social insurance. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce reversed an earlier position favor- 
ing disability benefits under certain con- 
ditions and suggested instead a fourth 
public assistance category, one for the 
disabled based on a means test.4 Housing 
bill after housing bill was introduced 
after the war, but nothing was done to 
meet needs of the middle- and low-in- 
come groups. Amid all the criticism of 
federal aid we have seen little inclination, 
to date, in this wealthy state to use any 
of the state surplus to provide for direct 
care of children in the poor counties, to 
improve the program of public medical 
care, or to provide state funds for general 
relief. 

Social work is still faced, too, with the 
mistrust of the expert in the administra- 
tion of our governmental services. If the 
administration of public welfare funds 
can by legislation be restricted to the 
destitute and then be intrusted to busi- 
nessmen instead of to social workers, 
there is far less fear of it than there is 
fear of an expansion of the social insur- 
ances which clearly embody the principle 
of the right to protection against the 
vicissitudes of ill-fortune. The right of 
the needy to public assistance can so 
easily be vitiated in the administration. 

Those who have been close to the work 
of this Conference during the last few 
years realize all too well that the Con- 
ference, which is largely supported by 
its membership, is not now and probably 


4 American Economic Security, V (May, 1948), 4. 
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never will be free to launch an adequate 
program of interpretation and social ac- 
tion however unselfish and nonpartisan 
that program might be. The public em- 
ployees who constitute the bulwark of 
such organizations are hedged about with 
restrictions. The Hatch Act and the ever 
present threat of investigations by com- 
mittees such as the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and its state counter- 
parts are sufficient to keep most em- 
ployees safely “‘muzzled”’ when it comes 
to active participation in reform move- 
ments. Likewise, the employee of a vol- 
untary agency cannot often take the lead 
on issues inconsistent with the thinking 
of the large contributors to his agency. 

The question, then, is what can be 
done to achieve more unanimity of be- 
lief in the community concerning social 
and economic needs and more adequate 
support of essential health and welfare 
services, both public and voluntary. I do 
not pretend to answer this question fully, 
but I have three suggestions to make: 

The first is that we cease to blame so- 
cial workers for not being able to do it 
alone. After all there are not more than 
eighty thousand to one hundred thou- 
sand persons in paid social work positions 
in the United States, and perhaps one- 
fifth of these have had some special prep- 
aration for their tasks. All are submerged 
in the immediacy of the day-to-day job 
and have little time to devote to thought- 
ful informational work in the commu- 
nity. 

Second, there should be fewer meet- 
ings and organizations in which social 
workers just talk to other social workers 
who feel as they do about problems and 
needs. They should join other organiza- 
tions or even help establish under a more 
modern name state-wide agencies such 
as the Pennsylvania and New York 
Charities Aid associations, which are vol- 


untary organizations through which all 
citizens may work together in the inter- 
est of good social legislation and admin- 
istration and may carry on impartial so- 
cial research. 

Too often the mistake is made of 
thinking that only social workers care 
about people and good government. As 
an antidote to this a series of biographies 
including those of Senator George W. 
Norris, William Allen White, Justice 
Brandeis, and that of Justice Holmes are 
recommended. There are many points at 
which these men agreed with social 
workers. 

Senator Norris wrote to a friend in 
1929: “A government in its truest sense 
is only a method to bring to humanity 
the greatest amount of happiness and is 
founded, after all, upon the love of man 
for man. True love for humanity is an 
unselfish desire to perpetuate the welfare 
and happiness of all the people compris- 
ing the government.”5 And again he 
said, ‘through all these ages the tyranny 
of poverty has been the unseen enemy of 
people.’ 

Justice Brandeis, says Mason his bi- 
ographer, “put into words the ideals of 
the American common man.” He believed 
that 


...the development of the individual de- 
manded that the physical conditions under 
which he worked and lived should be such as 
would permit him to develop; that every citizen 
have education ... ; that he be free from eco- 
nomic oppression; that he be financially inde- 
pendent for such contingencies as sickness, 
accident, superannuation, and unemployment. 
He redefined the American way in terms of 
the Declaration’s rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.? 


5 Fighting Liberal: The Autobiography of George 
W. Norris (New York: Macmillan Co., 1945), p. 405. 
§ Tbid., p. 277. 


7 Alpheus Thomas Mason, A Free Man’s Life 
(New York: Viking Press, 1946), p. 438. 
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History tells us that few of the really 
great social reformers have been paid 
employees of social agencies. They have 
more often been citizens with leadership 
qualities who felt a sense of responsibility 
for their fellow-men. Senator Walsh, 
leading the fight for the child labor 
amendment, used the facts presented by 
Grace Abbott, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Dorothea Dix, a pri- 
vate citizen, had to obtain her own facts 
about the care of the mentally ill, but it 
is significant that her great interest be- 
gan through her volunteer visits to the 
local jail. Samuel Gridley Howe was a 
physician; Oscar McCulloch a minister. 
Julia Lathrop, Jane Addams, Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, and Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge were all reared in comfort, but each 
had the kinds of education and home en- 
vironment that developed in them a 
sense of social responsibility. It was citi- 
zens such as they who have created the 
social agencies and institutions within 
which social workers are employed. To 
them and persons like them goes the 
credit for creating the demand for a body 
of trained, skilled employees who could 
understand the needs of troubled people 
and help them. However, in doing so, 
many of the tasks that were earlier per- 
formed by volunteers were taken over by 
the professional worker, so in part the 
modern problem is one of how to stimu- 
late and best utilize the leadership of 
that group who are not dependent upon 
social work for their livelihood, how to 
make the professional worker’s firsthand 
knowledge of social and economic needs 
available to them for use in pushing for- 
ward the goals of the common welfare. 

There are many ministers, teachers, 
lawyers, social scientists, doctors, jour- 
nalists, and others who think as we do 
about the responsibility of government 
and the community for its citizens. Many 
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organizations and individuals would 
gladly join with us in our efforts. One 
woman in the group mentioned earlier 
said at the end of the meeting: “What can 
we do? I am on the board of one of our 
largest agencies, but board members feel 
so futile.” The next day a businessman 
also on the board of a local agency said, 
“But we on the board don’t do anything. 
They [meaning the staff] make the deci- 
sions. I am interested in social work and 
I want to do something. I am especially 
interested in social legislation. Couldn’t 
we in Indianapolis start something?” 

Social workers have been infinitely 
more successful in finding small and in- 
teresting tasks which volunteers can do 
in the social agencies than they have in 
finding a way to get concerted action of 
all persons with social consciences, with 
time, skill, and energy to help with the 
larger problems of social progress. 

My third suggestion has to do with 
education. Almost without exception the 
afore-mentioned leaders regarded im- 
proved education as the most important 
instrument for accomplishing the social 
goals for which they strove. Many of 
them devoted much of their lives and 
their personal fortunes to the furthering 
of education in fields which today we call 
the social sciences and social work. 

A part of the curriculum of every 
school child now lies in the area called 
social studies. Upon the teachers of such 
courses rests a heavy responsibility to 
foster social attitudes and to impart facts 
concerning the social and economic 
world in which we live. It is all to the 
good that they should know about our 
agencies and the meaning of the red 
feather, but they must also acquire a 
philosophy of the community’s responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all its people. 

It is important that more social sci- 
ence courses be incorporated into the 
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general college education of every stu- 
dent. The more thoughtful educators in 
all professional fields are seeing the need 
of a broad general education before spe- 
cialization, but as yet many of the pre- 
professional courses are so rigidly speci- 
fied that even the student who wants it 
cannot get a knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics, government, psychology, an- 
thropology, or sociology. If the excellent 
pre-professional preparation of doctors in 
the biological sciences had been tempered 
with a few basic courses that would give 
them an understanding of economics, 
government, and society, our two profes- 
sions would be much closer together in 
our thinking about how to get the benefit 
of the doctor’s knowledge and skill to all 
the people. 

It has been the history of every move- 
ment for professional education that pio- 
neer practitioners who realized how 
much they had to learn on the job are the 
most ardent supporters of providing edu- 
cational opportunities for the next gen- 
eration of workers. In our field the prac- 
ticing group represents all gradations of 
formal preparation, yet all and more are 
needed. Together we must find a way to 
strengthen and extend our schools of so- 
cial work and to attract to them the 
ablest young people for the leadership of 
tomorrow. 

None of the things suggested will be 
accomplished in a day or a decade. It is 
to the elder statesmen of our own and 
other professions that we must turn for 
the faith that is to sustain us. In her 
tribute to Miss Breckinridge, Miss Ab- 
bott has mentioned that she never lost 
the “high faith” that enabled her to join 


one humanitarian movement after an- 
other. 

In the closing chapter of his own story 
George W. Norris wrote: 


And what about this country, and the future 
course of liberalism? No matter how temporarily 
dark and depressing the skies may be, social 
progress despite its setbacks, always has been 
upward and onward. Each reverse resulting 
from a reappearance of reactionary practices 
and thought has been followed by new peaks 
of enlightened social conceptions.® 


_Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
later years said in a public address: 


I do not pin my dreams for the future to my 
country or even to my'race. ... I think it not 
improbable that man, like the grub that pre- 
pares a chamber for the winged thing it has 
never seen but is to be—that man may have 
cosmic destinies that he does not understand. 
And so beyond the vision of battling races and 
an impoverished earth I catch a dreaming 
glimpse of peace. 

The other day my dream was pictured to my 
mind. It was evening. I was walking homeward 
on Pennsylvania Avenue near the Treasury, 
and as I looked beyond Sherman’s statue to the 
West the sky was aflame with scarlet and crim- 
son from the setting sun. But, like the note of 
downfall in Wagner’s opera, below the sky 
line there came from little globes the pallid dis- 
cord of the electric lights. 

And I thought to myself the Gétterdim- 
merung will end, and from those globes clus- 
tered like evil eggs will come the new masters 
of the sky. It is like the time in which we live. 
But then I remembered the faith that I have 
partly expressed, faith in a universe not meas- 
ured by our fears, . . . and as I gazed, after the 
sunset and above the electric lights there shone 
the stars.9 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
8 Norris, op. cit., p. 406. 
9Conveniently found in Catherine Drinker 


Bowen, Yankee from Olympus (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.; Atlantic Monthly Press, 1944), p. 383. 











THE STATUS OF WOMEN UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LAWS 


ADENA M. RICH 


UT OF the war has come a story 
& that pleads for a penetrating 
look into a certain area of Amer- 
ican law. Now the United States is not 
at war and may calmly set about revising 
laws that may work tragedy in another 
country. For this is a story with interna- 
tional implications. The setting is in two 
countries and at two points: Prague— 
Chicago. 

In itself, it completely portrays a pic- 
ture of one whole aspect of the ‘‘Status of 
Women under the Immigration Laws.” 
In itself, it is so vivid and so significant 
that one case may well speak for all 
women and all men under similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A CZECHOSLOVAK FAMILY TO WHOM AMER- 
ICAN DISCRIMINATIONS BROUGHT 
DEATH IN PRAGUE 


The story began before the war, how- 
ever, during the college days of a beauti- 
ful young woman from Czechoslovakia. 
She had won a coveted scholarship to at- 
tend a well-known college in the Middle 
West and had come as a “4(e) student’”* 
on the adventure of an education in the 
United States. She was a frequent visitor 
in university circles in Chicago, where 
her brilliance and personal'charm made 
instant friends. Upon graduation she re- 
turned to teach in Prague, continued her 
studies, and took the degree of Ph.D. 
from Charles University. 

Meanwhile she had married a country- 
man, an outstanding young lawyer in 
Prague, who in addition to his legal 

t Immigration Act of 1924, sec. 4(e). 


training held LL.D. and M.A. degrees in 
the history of art and music. He was a 
“sworn court interpreter in the seven 
languages—Czech, German, French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Italian, and Russian.” He 
occupied the position of secretary for “a 
large banking business and financial con- 
cern in Prague,” for which he was regard- 
ed as their “international lawyer... 
making out treaties for them in all states 
of Europe, and in the United States.” 
Two citizens of Czechoslovakia whom 
any country would be proud to claim: 
They were the acquaintances, perhaps 
the friends, of President Eduard Bene’ 
and Minister Jan Masaryk. 

A student under the immigration law.— 
One day at the outbreak of the war in 
Europe the Immigrants’ Protective 
League in Chicago received a letter from 
the director of admissions of this “‘ well- 
known college in the Middle West,” ask- 
ing the technical requirements governing 
the possible return of this alumna as a 
student or professor under the terms of 
the present immigration quota act. She 
had been teaching in Prague for eight 
years. ‘When the German influence grew 
stronger, all married women were dis- 
missed from public service in February, 
1939.” Her husband, who had represent- 
ed the same concern for fifteen years, 
also lost his position, ‘“‘as his bank was 
liquidated.”’ There was need to make im- 
mediate plans for their personal safety. 

The college and the league looked 
searchingly at the definition of ‘“nor- 
quota student” under the Immigration 
Act of 1924. 
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An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least fifteen years of age and who seeks to enter 
the United States solely for the purpose of study 
at an accredited school, college, academy, 
seminary, or university, particularly desig- 
nated by him and approved by the Secretary. 

2 


The husband would have been glad to 
matriculate in a law school in the United 
States and prepare for legal practice in 
this country. The Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago stood ready and eager 
to admit a man of his attainments. But 
the Department of State in Washington 
ruled against him. “‘He was refused his 
student visa because the Consul could 
find no reason why he should return to 
Prague when his permit had expired, in- 
asmuch as the visa for his wife had an 
unlimited term.”” Here the Department 
of State seems to imply that the domicile 
of the wife determines that of her hus- 
band—a principle expressly in conflict 
with a later ruling by the same depart- 
ment, as will presently be seen. 

A professor under the immigration law. 
—The college was particularly anxious to 
appoint this outstanding alumna to its 
own faculty and therefore examined with 
equal care that provision of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 covering professors: 

An immigrant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his 
application foradmission tothe United States has 
been, and who seeks to enter the United States 
solely for the purpose of carrying on the vocation 
of minister of any religious denomination, or pro- 
fessor of a college, academy, seminary, or univer- 
sity; and his wife and his unmarried children un- 
der eighteen years of age, if accompanying or 
following to join him.3 


The college stated jthat this alumna 
“does fulfil the qualifications required by 
law to teach and to get a nonquota visa” 


2 Tbid. 


3 Immigration Act of 1924, sec. 4(d) (italics sup- 
plied by the author). 


and that her appointment as a professor 
would be made. The necessary certifi- 
cates were sent to her, and the nonquota 
professor’s visa was granted to her under 
the aforementioned section of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. 

The real question which then arose was 
whether the immigration law meant to 
permit the entry of the professor’s fami- 
ly. The alumna wrote that “the Ameri- 
can Consul in Prague told her that in his 
law book it states that a professor coming 
on the nonquota basis to this country can 
bring his wife and children. He seems to 
think that it is impossible for her hus- 
band to be admitted as the law does not 
use the word ‘spouse.’ ” 

When does “‘his” mean “‘his’’ or ‘her’ ? 
—Did the Immigration Act intend that 
families be kept together in immigration 
into the United States? The Immigrants’ 
Protective League undertook an appeal 
on behalf of this husband and wife to the 
chief of the Visa Division of the United 
States Department of State, contending 
that the word “‘his” as it occurs in the 
immigration law should be interpreted 
reasonably in its generic sense. A profes- 
sor of law at the University of Chicago 
supported the contention by similar cor- 
respondence, as did the president of the 
wife’s alma mater. 

But the Department of State became 
adamant in its interpretation. The acting 
chief of the Visa Division ruled against 
the wife and her husband in the following 
words: 


In the light of these various citations 
[recital of other discriminatory provisions], 
it is clear that the lack of provisions in the law, 
according to alien husbands the same privileges 
expressed accorded alien wives is a matter of 
intentional omission and not of unintentional 
oversight. This is especially evident from the fact 
that certain privileges have been provided in 
the law for the husbands of alien women legally 
admitted into the United States. It appears 
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that in enacting the immigration laws Con- 
gress was no doubt guided by the longstanding 
principle of law that the domicile of a woman is 
presumed to follow that of her husband, and 
not vice-versa. 


Upon this ‘‘round” the Department of 
State took a position opposite to its previ- 
ous interpretation, with respect to the 
domicile of husbands and wives. 

The crisis in this family revolved 
around the department’s view as to the 
meaning of the word “his” in the defini- 
tion of “professor” given above. As it oc- 
curs in the first instance, in line 2 of the 
foregoing definition—by the granting of 
the nonquota professor’s visa to a woman 
—it was construed by the State Depart- 
ment to include a woman as well as a man 
—thus in its true generic sense! As it oc- 
curs in lines 8 and 10 of the same para- 
graph, however, it was construed, in the 
ruling quoted above, to exclude a man, 
“if accompanying or following to join” 
his wife! Here is bureaucratic inconsist- 
ency confounded indeed! 

What was the intent of the Congress?— 
If such official interpretation—detached, 
lifeless, ponderous—were of mere aca- 
demic interest, it might wait for criticism 
until equality of the sexes is achieved 
under the laws of the United States. But 
in this case the lives of two exceptional 
people were at stake, driven from their 
home and country by the ruthless con- 
quering Nazi armies. 

If the interpretation of the Depart- 
ment of State in this case was correct, it 
opens wide the conjecture as to the intent 
of the Congress when this definition was 
written into the laws of the United 
States. If, as the department stated, it 
“is a matter of intentional omission and 
not of unintentional oversight,” was it 
aimed at men, or at husbands, or at 
wives? Or was it based upon the false as- 
sumption that women do not become 
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“ministers” or ‘“‘professors’’? The kindest 
thing that can be said about such legisla- 
tion is that it is ‘out of date.” It cries out 
for amendment upon sheer grounds of in- 
justice and inequality. 

Ten years ago, when this issue was 
brought expressly before it, however, the 
Congress refused, as will be seen, to up- 
hold the principle of equality. But the 
story moves on. 

Arrival of wife.—Realizing that time 
was of the essence, not only from the 
standpoint of taking up professional re- 
sponsibilities in her college but of return- 
ing at once to a country where she had 
American friends to help, this wife decid- 
ed to come on ahead and send for her 
husband when her home had been re-es- 
tablished here. Influential citizens here 
stood ready to make affidavits of support 
in his behalf. 

She arrived on the steamship “ Vul- 
cania”’ on November 4, 1939, and lost not 
a day in setting in motion efforts to 
rescue her husband before it should be 
too late. She knew that there were many 
organizations of women in the United 
States eager to see that discriminations 
against their status should be removed 
wherever they exist in the statutes. 

Women’s organizations marshaled.— 
She sought the advice of the National 
League of Women Voters as to an appro- 
priate amendment and found not only 
keen interest but ready assistance, as 
also from such influential women’s or- 
ganizations as the American Association 
of University Women, the Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and the 
League for Missions. 
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Bills to eliminate discrimination—in 
general—‘a private bill.””—At their be- 
hest a very important measure was intro- 
duced into the Congress of the United 
States on March 4, 1940, by Representa- 
tive Catherine O’Day of New York, 
reading as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, that subsection (d) of Section 4 
of the Act of Congress approved May 26, 1924, 
... be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

An immigrant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of 
his or her application for admission to the United 
States has been, and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of, carrying 
on the vocation of minister of any religious de- 
nomination, or professor of a college, acade- 
my, seminary, or university; and his wife or her 
husband, and the unmarried children of either 
under eighteen years of age, if accompanying or 
following to join him or her.4 


A corresponding bill was introduced into 
the United States Senate. 

There was a hearing on the bill before 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House of Represen- 
tatives, at which the professor-wife ap- 
peared in person and was permitted to 
answer questions. Women’s organiza- 
tions supported it with written argu- 
ments. It is to be recorded, however, with 
regret, that a letter was presented from 
the United States Department of State 
signed by Secretary Cordell Hull oppos- 
ing the measure. The bill was voted out 
by the committee but was killed in the 
House itself. 

Then the device of a private bill in be- 
half of an individual was suggested. Two 
members of the Congress from Illinois, 
Representative Noah Mason and Sena- 
tor Scott Lucas—be it recorded to their 
everlasting credit—introduced compan- 


4H.R. 8753 (76th Cong., 3d sess. [1940]) 
(author’s italics). 


ion bills in the two Houses in behalf of 
this husband and wife. H.R. 8910 read 
as follows: 


A BILL 


Providing for the extension of nonquota status 
Lo era 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that notwithstanding 
section 4(d) which limits the right of a male 
minister or professor to secure a nonquota 
status for his wife and unmarried children, the 
Secretary of State is hereby authorized and 
directed to issue a nonquota visa to... the 
husband of... . 5 

The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 6, 1940; the Senate on 
June 22, 1940; was signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 2, 1940; and became a law. 
The wife wrote the Immigrants’ Protec- 
tive League of her own personal happi- 
ness over the success of the bill but of her 
concern over other people in the same 
plight: “I realize, of course, that my leg- 
islative success is a failure indeed in the 
matter of immigration problems. Grant- 
ing to a private individual what has been 
refused to all those who should have the 
same rights, does not seem fair. But the 
problem is too much involved to permit 
any solution at this moment.” 

Equality of status achieved for one hus- 
band, but too late —At last the husband’s 
equal immigration status was assured. 
But at that moment problems of escape 
from Europe, of transport, and of new 
documents became quite as serious ob- 
stacles. In July, 1940, the wife wrote 
from a summer camp in Minnesota where 
she was teaching swimming: “I am try- 
ing to find out about the clipper or by 
way of Russia if it can be done before 
Japan causes new trouble. And besides, 
the U.S. Consul at Prague will require 
new (or renewed) documents, and I have 
to secure them first.” 


5 76th Cong., 3d sess. (1940). 
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The war was in its worst initial stages. 
Transportation of civilians upon the seas 
was at a standstill. The wife later wrote 
the Immigrants’ Protective League from 
the college where she was teaching in 
October, 1941: ““My husband is still in 
Prague without any possibility of getting 
out for the duration of the war.”’ All that 
could be done was to hope against hope 
for his fate. But that hope was in vain. 

It was not until months afterward that 
the wife was able to compose herself in 
order to write again to the league to say 
that her “husband was killed in Decem- 
ber, 1941, just as we went into war” and 
that she had “learned that they killed 
her brother in a most brutal way; as one 
of the 1,200 Czech hostages sent from a 
concentration camp to a quarry by truck, 
and then with a gas bomb thrown into 
their midst.” 

Administrative action by the United 
States Department of State, if lifted out 
of its own inconsistencies, would have 
saved the life of this brilliant man and 
enabled him to come with his talents to 
the United States when his wife sailed on 
the “‘ Vulcania.”” The wheels of legislative 
action, bringing belated justice in this 
one case, were far too slow, however, to 
prevent the tragic end. 

Outdated “reasons” for discriminations. 
—This story is presented less as a “‘case”’ 
than as a full narrative—test case 
though it is—so that there may appear in 
sharp relief the specific way in which dis- 
criminations in the United States immi- 
gration law pertaining to sex and to mar- 
riage bear down upon human relations 
and wreck human happiness. It holds up 
to the light the points at which amend- 
ments to the law must be pressed. 

It is difficult to see how any one piece 
of legislation can embody so many such 
discriminations. The story told above il- 
lustrates four of them. In the Immigra- 
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tion Act of July 1, 1924, there are by ac- 
tual count fourteen expressed discrimina- 
tions based on sex or marital relation- 
ship. It is-now twenty-five years since 
they were buried in this act. If the rea- 
sons for such unconstitutional legislation 
are examined, probably two chief ex- 
planations may be cited. 

1. Woman suffrage, nationally speak- 
ing, was only four years old, the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States having become ef- 
fective only on August 26, 1920. It had 
by no means become a habit to include 
women upon an equal basis with men 
under the law. Considerable progress in 
this matter has been made during this 
twenty-five years, due primarily to the 
leadership of the National League of 
Women Voters with its state and local 
units and its constant compaigns for 
“Specific Bills for Specific Ills.” The 
pockets of inequality in the immigration 
law are urgent cause for such effort now. 

2. The other reason for such a welter of 
limitations relating to sex and marital 
relationship undoubtedly stems from the 
restrictionist attitudes following World 
War I. America was unwillingly emerging 
from its provincialism, but the Auslander 
was still suspect! Restrictionist feeling 
was running high. Powerful forces were 
at work—among them the feverish pres- 
sure of the eugenics group, with that 
type of specious argument for “Nordic 
superiority” later promulgated with such 
tragic results by the Nazi regime. The 
sentiment rife at that time all but called 
for limitation of immigration “by hook 
or crook.” 

Two national emergencies, however, 
precluded concentrated attention upon 
this area of injustice, by those groups 
most interested in securing equal treat- 
ment under the law. But those emergen- 
cies—the economic depression and World 
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War IJ—are now past. The time is very 
ripe for “cleaning up” legislation which 
is a generation out of date. There is the 
greater urgency inasmuch as the modern 
world, with its new speed in intercommu- 
nication, inevitably brings wider travel 
and migration. From the human stand- 
point, outworn stipulations that keep 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, in separate countries must go! 

In his Report to the Congress before 
the end of World War II, the President 
of the United States (January 7, 1943) 
sounded an appropriate warning: 


In every battalion and in every ship’s crew 
you will find every kind of American citizen 
representing every occupation, every section, 
every origin, every religion, every political 
viewpoint. ... Every American fights for free- 
dom. 

For today the whole world is one neighbor- 
hood...and unless the peace that follows 
recognizes that the whole world is one neigh- 
borhood and does justice to the whole human 
race, the germs of another World War will 
remain a constant threat to mankind. 


INEQUALITY ALSO UNDER THE EARLIER 
IMMIGRATION LAW 


The earlier Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1917,° which embodies the selec- 
tive tests now in effect, also results in un- 
equal treatment for husbands and wives. 
There are exemptions from the literary 
test for certain relatives of a man, who 
“may send for Ais father or grandfather 
over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his 
mother, fis grandmother, or Ais unmar- 
ried or widowed daughter, if otherwise 
admissible, whether such relative can 
read or not.” 

In another section of the same act spe- 
cial diagnostic and treatment facilities 
are authorized for certain contagious dis- 
orders for ‘“‘his wife or minor children”’ 


639 U.S. Stat. 874, secs. 3 and 22 (author’s 
italics). 


but are not similarly authorized for a 
husband. 

These two acts of 1917 and 1924, 
which together comprise the present 
policy of immigration control—selective 
and restrictive—are based upon the pre- 
sumption that it is the husband or father 
who always comes over first in the migra- 
tion of the family to this country. But 
such is not the case. 


MORE RECENT LEGISLATION LESS 
DISCRIMINATORY 


It is encouraging to find, on the other 
hand, that in the more recent acts relat- 
ing to immigration, deportation, natu- 
ralization, and citizenship, there is a 
noticeable trend toward terminology 
which will remove such discriminations. 
In a survey of the need for changes, it is 
at once useful to examine this more re- 
cent legislation. A summary will be 
found in a recent Interpreter Release is- 
sued by the Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity, entitled “The Status of 
Women under United States Immigra- 
tion Laws.’ 

1. Displaced persons.—The 1948 Dis- 
placed Persons Act® has especially 
thrown into bold relief the earlier laws 
regulating immigration and naturaliza- 
tion. Inadequate and discriminatory as 
is this new act in many other respects, 
there appears in it, however, a principle 
relatively new to this field of legislation 
—absence of discriminations based on 
sex alone. 

The new law, in fact, accords a certain 
measure of recognition to family life. For 
the definition of “‘ Eligible Displaced Per- 
sons” (sec. 2[b] [c] [d]) includes the 

1 Inter preter Release, Vol. XXV, No. 1 (January 2, 
1948). (The address of, the Common Council for 
American Unity is 20 West Fortieth St., New 
York 18, N.Y.) 


8 Public Law No. 774 (S.R. 2242 [80th Cong., 
ad sess.]), effective June 25, 1948. 
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“members of such person’s family who 
shall accompany such person.” The act 
specifically reiterates that “the spouse 
and unmarried dependent child or chil- 
dren under twenty-one years of age of 
such an eligible displaced person shall, if 
otherwise qualified for admission into the 
United States for permanent residence, 
also be deemed eligible displaced per- 
sons.’’ This use of the word “‘spouse”’ (an 
old word with a new importance) avoids 
at once the pitfalls of the old Quota Act 
of 1924 and of the original “Cable Act”’ 
of 1922 providing “independent citizen- 
ship for married women.”’ “Old line legis- 
lation” in immigration and naturaliza- 
tion proceeded as in a vacuum, all but 
heedless of the relationships of the fami- 
ly. Or, if husbands, wives, parents, or 
children are mentioned, most of such pro- 
visions are so limited by fixed dates, or so 
circumscribed according.to age or sex, 
that family life is not actually safe- 
guarded. 

2. In recent deportation provisions.— 
One of the most cruel features of the de- 
portation laws of the United States has 
always been not only their mandatory 
nature but their application to the indi- 
vidual, regardless of his family ties. The 
expulsion of the breadwinner, leaving his 
family to charity in the United States, 
was a familiar procedure under the ad- 
ministration of William Doak as Secre- 
tary of Labor, and that during the very 
depth of the depression! It was not until 
the passage of the Smith Act, which be- 
came part of the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940,° that the word “‘spouse’’ was in- 
troduced into the new discretionary 
powers extended to the Attorney-Gener- 
al and a beginning made in considering 
the family as a unit with respect to en- 
forced expulsion from the United States. 


9 Public Law 670 (H.R. 5138 [76th Cong., 3d 
sess.]) (approved June 28, 1940), Title II, sec. 20(c). 
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Subject to good moral character and 
certain other qualifications, the Attor- 
ney-General under this act is authorized 
to “‘suspend deportation of such alien if 
not racially inadmissible or ineligible to 
naturalization in the United States, if he 
finds such deportation would result in 
serious economic detriment to a citizen 
or legally resident alien who is the spouse, 
parent or minor child of such deportable 
alien.” 

It is not within the province of this ar- 
ticle further to discuss deportation legis- 
lation in itself or to describe here the 
amendments so sorely needed to make its 
displaced persons legislation worthy of 
the role of the United States in world 
problems. It is the province of this ar- 
ticle rather to focus attention upon the 
position of women as wives and the posi- 
tion of their husbands under the quota 
system of immigration control. 

3. War brides and fiancées.—Two little 
acts’ immediately following the war like- 
wise sought to extend equal treatment to 
men and women. Although both have 
now expired, it is appropriate for the pur- 
pose of this article to point out that one 
was designed “‘to expedite the admission 
to the United States of alien spouses and 
alien minor children of citizen members 
of the United States Armed Forces.’’ The 
other was intended “‘to facilitate the ad- 
mission into the United States of the 
alien fiancées or fiancés of members of the 
armed forces of the United States.”’ 

4. Naturalization and citizenship.—In 
the law’s provision covering naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship, there has also been 
some improvement in this respect. The 
shortcomings, inadequacies, and injus- 
tices of the original so-called “‘Cable Act”’ 


0 Public Law No. 271 (H.R. 4857 [7oth Cong., 
1st sess.]), approved December 28, 1945; Public 
Law No. 471 (S.R. 2122 [79th Cong., 2d sess.]), 
approved June 29, 1946. 
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of 1922" providing independent citizen- 
ship for married women have been dis- 
cussed in previous issues of the Social 
Service Review. It is still an open ques- 
tion as to whether independent citizen- 
ship per se is in the end advantageous to 
the married woman. From the stand- 
point of the American-born woman, the 
answer probably is “‘yes.’’ From the 
standpoint of the foreign-born woman in 
the United States, the answer certainly 
is“no.”’ Some of the reasons may be found 
in two articles on “Naturalization and 
Family Welfare” which appeared in two 
1940 issues of the Social Service Review.” 

The ‘‘Cable Act” has undergone many 
amendments since 1922. When the so- 
called “‘Equal Rights Amendment” was 
passed in 1934,"3 equality with respect to 
the residence requirements for married 
persons for purposes of naturalization, 
was accomplished by increasing the peri- 
od from one to three years for women 
married to United States citizens and by 
decreasing the period from five to three 
years for men married to United States 
citizens! 

Equality for its own sake was demand- 
ed of the Congress by the National 
Woman’s party at that time and, in this 
one respect, became the law of the land. 
From the human standpoint, for foreign- 
born women married to United States 
citizens, it placed one more obstacle in 
their path to naturalization. For the new- 
comer wives, the period of required resi- 
dence lengthened from one to three 
years, postponed citizenship at a time 


11 Public Law No. 346 (H.R. 12022 [67th Cong., 
ad sess.]), approved September 22, 1922. 


12 Adena M. Rich, “Naturalization and Family 
Welfare,” Part I: “When Is a Client a Citizen?” 
Social Service Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (March, 
1940); Part II: “Doors Closed to the Noncitizen,” 
Social Service Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (June, 1940). 


13 Public Law No. 250 (H.R. 3673 [73d Cong., 2d 
sess.]), approved May 24, 1934. 


when the economic and social pressures 
upon the alien were not only cruel and 
unendurable for him and his family but 
wasteful and shortsighted for the com- 
munity in general. 

Under the Nationaliy Code of 1940*4 
further changes were made concerning 
the requirements for husbands and wives 
married to citizens of the United States. 
Because of so many changes, a great deal 
of confusion exists at present as to the 
matter of residence for naturalization ap- 
plicants married to United States citi- 
zens. The ‘‘new”’ code, however, employs 
the word “spouse” and therefore clarifies 
the residence requirement for persons 
who “upon the effective date of this sec- 
tion” (January 13, 1941) were “‘married 
to or thereafter marry citizens of the 
United States.” Since persons previously 
married are not so governed, it is useful 
to take note, for at least the later group, 
of the present residence qualification for 
such married persons (sec. 311[a][b]). 

If such person shall have resided in the United 
States in marital union with the United States 
citizen spouse for at least one year immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition for naturaliza- 
tion, [such person] may be naturalized after 
the effective date of this section upon com- 
pliance with all requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion laws with the following exceptions: 

(a) No declaration of intention shall be re- 
quired. 

(b) The petitioner shall have resided con- 
tinuously in the United States for at least two 
years immediately preceding the filing of the 
petition in lieu of the five year period of resi- 
dence within the United States and the six 
months’ period of residence within the State 
where the naturalization court is held. 


Residence requirements at best are 
among the most clumsy and complicated 
of all the array of provisions governing 
naturalization and citizenship. And, 


14 Public Law No. 853 (H.R. 9980 [76th Cong., 
3d sess.]), approved October 14, 1940, effective 
January 13, 1941. 
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when residence becomes an international 
matter through migration, they operate 
to keep separated for year after year the 
various members of the intimate family 


group. 


A GREEK MOTHER TO WHOM IN- 
DEPENDENT CITIZENSHIP MEANS 
SEPARATION FROM HER _ CHIL- 
DREN 


There is a mother waiting in Greece to re- 
turn to the United States who would be happy 
if there had been no “Cable Act.” She would 
have been glad to take the citizenship of her 
husband during their long residence in the 
United States. He was a veteran of World 
War I. His family believed that he was thereby 
made a citizen of the United States in 1918. 

The family had come with their two sons to 
settle in this country in 1908. Two younger 
sons were born in Chicago. The father made a 
good living as a railroad worker until the de- 
pression and his employment became unsteady. 
Then because they had left their own parents in 
Greece and were part-owners of two homes, 
vineyards, olive orchards, and a truck farm 
there, they felt that they could “weather hard 
times” more easily by returning to their little 
village of Exohorion. The father’s final Ameri- 
can citizenship papers had been granted on 
February 27, 1931. His wife, therefore, did not 
thereby acquire United States citizenship. 

The father of this family died in Greece. 
The mother always thought that she was a citi- 
zen of the United States through her husband’s 
naturalization. She and two younger sons lived 
through the occupation of Greece during World 
War II. The two American-born sons had 
managed to escape to the United States, one 
of them serving for almost four years with the 
United States Marines during the war. 

It was a great disappointment to these 
American-born sons to learn, when they set 
out to bring their mother back to Chicago in 
1947, that she is not, as they had supposed, 
a citizen of the United States. 

It is small comfort to know that parents of 
United States citizens are entitled to pref- 
erence-quota immigration status. For “fifty per 
centum of the quota”—when the annual quota 
is as small as is that for Greece, namely 307 
persons, and the demand for quota visas is so 
great—means a long, long wait before these 


young men can hope to see their mother here. 
They need her. She needs them. In such a 
family as this all possible human considerations 
would have been satisfied if the mother had 
become a citizen of the United States through 
the naturalization of her husband. 

The “Cable Act” still needs review for 
amendment in behalf of foreign-born women. 


THE ‘‘HUSBANDS ACT” OF 1948 


5. Under the quota system.—From 1924 
to 1932, two sections of the present quota 
act (sec. 4[a] and sec. 6A) carried their 
fixed date of marriage as June 1, 1928. 
From 1932 to 1948, these two sections 
carried their fixed date of marriage as 
July 1, 1932. Thus does the accidental 
date of congressional action divide the 
homes of individual families! 

In 1948, in response partly to appeals 
from welfare groups in behalf of families, 
the Eightieth Congress passed an amend- 
ment advancing this date of marriage to 
January 1, 1948."* With respect to non- 
quota immigration status, a wife who is 
a citizen of the United States may now 
petition for her husband to come, “pro- 
vided that the marriage shall have oc- 
curred prior to the issuance of visa and in 
the case of husbands of citizens, prior to 
January 1, 1948.” 

With respect to preference quota 
status, wives who are citizens may peti- 
tion if husbands are so “‘by marriages oc- 
curring on or after January 1, 1948.” 

This change of marriage date helps a 
few families, but it perpetuates discrimi- 
nation. One family to which this amend- 
ment was of immediate aid illustrates a 
situation in which there had been no 
hardship of separation and only a rela- 
tive amount of inconvenience. It argues 
merely for the equal privilege of a citizen- 
wife in petitioning for her husband to 
enter the United States. 


8 Public Law No. 538 (H.R. 5137 [80th Cong., 
ad sess.]), approved May 109, 1948. 
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RE-ENTRY UNDER THE NEW 
“HUSBANDS ACT” 


A telegram from Canada one day in the 
summer of 1948 pictured a husband and wife 
waiting in the office of the American consul for 
the granting of the nonquota visa to which he 
was entitled under the new “Husbands Act”: 
He had been a “visitor for business or pleasure” 
looking about for opportunities to transfer the 
headquarters of his export-import business from 
Italy to the United States. A long-time friend- 
ship with a visitor from Chicago in Italy before 
the War had resulted in marriage here, the wife, 
a teacher in the Chicago public schools ready 
to retire, expecting to return with him to live 
in Venice. 

It was a happy surprise to them to learn 
that a new law enacted by the Congress of 
the United States had accorded nonquota 
immigration status to the husband of a citizen 
of the United States, provided that “the mar- 
riage shall have occurred prior to January 1, 
1948.” Their marriage had occurred just before 
this “deadline’—in December, 1947! They 
were among the first families to be affected by 
the new amendment. 


They had spent the summer vacation travel- 
ing ona honeymoon in Canada, fortified with doc- 
uments and certificates of all kinds, believing that 
all requirements were in hand for the day when 
they might wish to return to the United States. In 
this case the wife, born in Chicago, had taken 
the precaution to carry with her not only her 
American birth certificate but had executed 
affidavits of support before departure, guaran- 
teeing that her husband would not become a 
public charge if permitted to enter the United 
States! She is a professional woman of high 
earning capacity and substantial real estate 
holdings. She had made a petition for the issu- 
ance of an immigration visa for her husband 
through the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, had received notice of 
its approval from the United States Depart- 
ment of State, had assurance from Washington 
that the American consul at Toronto had been 
so advised. 

When she and her husband called at the 
American consulate, however, they found that 
new rules prescribed a searching new medical 
examination for the prospective immigrant. 
Wasserman tests were taken. Exhaustive 
tuberculosis tests were made. Finally, certifi- 


cates of good health were secured by the hus- 
band. A telegram from the Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League in Chicago to the American 
consul at Toronto expedited their consideration. 
The husband’s admissibility under all the se- 
lective tests of the Immigration Act of 1917 
was proved, a visa for permanent entry into the 
United States was granted, and the couple re- 
turned to Chicago “to live happily ever after.” 


In another family, however, there has 
been separation and illness suffered after 
the privations of war, in which immedi- 
ate reunion of the family would have 
made for its protection and security. 


AN AMERICAN-BORN WOMAN WHOSE 
HUSBAND COULD NOT ACCOM- 
PANY HER TO THE UNITED STATES 


The mother in this family was born in Chi- 
cago, but was taken to Greece when her par- 
ents returned on a visit to their homeland 
before the war. There she married but did 
not lose her United States citizenship because 
her marriage to an alien occurred after Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, the date of the so-called 
“Cable Act.” She had hoped that her hus- 
band might accompany her when she was 
rescued after the war and returned to her 
country in 1946. Her statement about his 
coming made to the worker of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League was as follows: 


I am an American citizen by birth, I have just 
been repatriated to the United States with my three 
minor children born in Greece. Before my departure 
to the United States I had petitioned for issuance 
of an immigration visa in behalf of my husband. The 
visa was approved in his behalf in April, 1946. How- 
ever, the American Consul did not give my husband 
permission to leave Greece with us, but promised 
that my husband would follow as soon as possible. 
Recently I have been informed that the date of 
my husband’s arrival in the United States is indefi- 
nite. I feel that my children need their father with 
them so that we may establish a home. 


The chief of the Visa Division of the United 
States Department of State advised in August, 
1947, as follows: 


Section (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, provides nonquota status for the hus- 
bands of American citizens by marriage occurring 
before July 1, 1932 and Section 6(a) of the Act 
provides first preference status within the quota for 
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the husbands of such citizens by marriage on or 
after that date. As evidenced by the correspondence 
which was submitted, the marriage occurred after 
July 1, 1932 and the husband, therefore, falls 
within the latter category. 

The records of the Department show that first 
preference status within the Greek quota has been 
established for the husband on the basis of his 
wife’s visa petition which was approved by the 
Department of Justice. For several years, however, 
there has been an excessive demand for visas against 
the Greek quota, including the first and second 
preference categories thereof. 


“Excessive” may be a misleading word when 
it is remembered that the national origins 
quota for Greece is only 307 persons admissible 
in a year! 

The little daughter had developed a serious 
case of malnutrition threatened by tuberculosis 
as a result of the family’s hardships during the 
war in Greece. Her father finally secured per- 
mission to enter Canada while waiting for his 
preference-quota visa for the United States in 
order to be nearer his family. 

After the passage of the “Husbands Act,” 
new correspondence was addressed to the Visa 
Division, and the chief authorized the new 
immigration status as follows. 


Since under Public Law 538 approved May 19, 
1948 the husbands of American citizens by marriage 
prior to January 1, 1948 may be accorded nonguota 
status, it appears that the husband will benefit by 
the provisions of that law. The responsible consular 
officer at Montreal will inform him of the procedure 
to be followed in his case. 


But this does not mean immediate reunion. 
New affidavits of support are being required 
by the Department of State and fresh evidence 
that the husband “will not become a public 
charge if permitted to enter the United States.” 
His citizen wife would be in far less danger of 
becoming a public charge herself, it may be 
said, if he, an able-bodied breadwinner were 
here to take care of his family. 


So blind is the law in these internation- 
al families! Meanwhile, the Immigrants’ 
Protective League will continue its ac- 
tive assistance until this little family is 
united in the mother’s home city, 
Chicago. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATIONS ADDED FOR 
ORIENTAL HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


When it was first enacted in 1943, the 
measure repealing Chinese exclusion” 
extended no privileges to the families of 
persons admitted under the new little 
quota of 107 persons. It has worked 
great hardships upon the wives and chil- 
dren of these Chinese men. In this area of 
legislation, the discriminations against 
husbands and wives are further com- 
pounded by discriminations based upon 
race. The later act?’ relating to Filipinos 
and East Indians is guilty of the same 
type of racial discrimination by omission. 

One step was taken to correct this 
abuse by an amendment in 1946" which 
specified that “‘all Chinese persons enter- 
ing the United States annually as immi- 
grants shall be allocated to the quota for 
the Chinese except Chinese alien wives of 
American citizens and except those Chi- 
nese aliens coming under subsections 
(b)(d)(e) and (f) of section 4, Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924.” In other words, the 
discriminations based on sex and marital 
status in the latter sections apply also to 
the Chinese. But, in addition, in the 
“family section” of the nonquota cate- 
gories, namely section 4(a), only Chinese 
alien wives are mentioned. Husbands and 
children are given no nonquota privi- 
leges whatsoever. Nor are the husbands 
and children and wives of Filipinos and 
East Indians. In view of the history of 
the Chinese-exclusion laws it can only be 
assumed that this omission is intentional. 

In the brief for equality in legislation 
it will be necessary to specify by race, 


6 Public Law No. 199 (H.R. 3070 [78th Cong., 
1st sess.]), approved December 17, 1943. 


17 Public Law No. 483 (H.R. 3517 [79th Cong., 
2d sess.]), approved July 2, 1946. 


8 Public Law No. 713 (H.R. 4844 [79th Cong., 
ad sess.]), approved August 9, 1946. 
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that the removal of the discrimination 
when accomplished is to include a/so the 
Chinese and other Orientals. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR LEGISLATION 


In this situation affecting laws often 
unfamiliar to the average person, it is 
useful thus to outline the specific points 
at which legislative amendments must be 
secured. In drafting a corrective meas- 
ure, those provisions in which changes 
must be made in the current Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 will quickly be seen from 
the following sections. 


DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST HUS- 
BANDS OR WIVES 


PERTINENT SECTIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF JULY 1, 1924, AS AMENDED 


[Italics are those of the author.] 


NON-IMMIGRANTS 


SEc. 3. When used in this Act the term “immi- 
grant” means any alien departing from any 
place outside the United States destined for the 
United States, except 

(1) a government official, his family, attend- 
ants, servants, and employees 

(6) an alien entitled to enter the United 
States solely to carry on trade between the 
United States and the foreign state of which 
he is a national, under and in pursuance of the 
provisions of a treaty of commerce and 
navigation, and his wife and his unmarried 
children under twenty-one years of age, if accom- 
panying or following to join him (sec. 203). 


NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 4. When used in this Act the term 
“non-quota immigrant” means— 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried 
child under twenty-one years of age, or the 
wife, or the husband of a citizen of the United 
States: Provided, that the marriage shall have 
occurred prior to the issuance of visa, and, in 
the case of husbands of citizens, prior to January 
I, 1948. 

(c) An immigrant who was born in the Do- 
minion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Repub- 


lic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Re- 
public of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of 
Central or South America, and his wife, and his 
unmarried children under eighteen years of age, 
if accompanying or following to join him. 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at 
least two years immediately preceding the time 
of his application for admission to the United 
States has been, and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of, carrying 
on the vocation of minister of any religious de- 
nomination, or professor of a college, academy, 
seminary, or university; and his wife, and his un- 
married children under eighteen years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him. 


PREFERENCE QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Immigration visas to quota 
immigrants shall be used in each fiscal year as 
follows: (1) Fifty per centum of the quota of 
each nationality for such year shall be made 
available in such year for the issuance of immi- 
gration visas to the following classes of immi- 
grants: : .. 

(A) Quota immigrants who are the fathers 
or the mothers of citizens of the United States 
who are twenty-one years of age or over; or 
who are the husbands of citizens of the United 
States by marriage occurring on or after January 
I, 1948. 

(B) In the case of any nationality the quota 
for which is three hundred or more, quota immi- 
grants who are skilled in agriculture, and the 
wives, and the dependent children under the age 
of eighteen years, if such immigrants skilled in 
agriculture, or accompanying or following to 
join them. 

(2) The remainder of the quota of each 
nationality for each year...shall be made 
available... for the issuance of immigration 
visas to quota immigrants of such nationality 
who are the unmarried children under twenty- 
one years of age, or the wives, of alien residents 
of the United States who are lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence. 


NATIONALITY 


Src. 12(a) For the purpose of this Act na- 
tionality shall be determined by country of 
birth. 

(2) If a wife is of a different nationality from 
her alien husband and the entire number of 
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immigration visas which may be issued to 
quota immigrants of her nationality ... has 
already been issued; her nationality may be 
determined by the country of birth of her 
husband if... . 


In other words, a woman may be 
charged to her husband’s quota if the 
quota to which she would be chargeable 
is filled, but a man may not be charged to 
the quota of his wife. 

Here is a subject for congressional ac- 
tion in which the old forces of opposition 
will probably arise. But as America’s 
wartime President pointed out in his 
widely acclaimed ‘Four Freedoms” 
speech (January 6, 1941): “Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the Emancipation Proclamation and 
every other milestone in human progress 
—all were ideals which seemed impos- 
sible of attainment—yet they were at- 
tained.” 

Full equality of men and women under 
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the law may truly be considered another 
“milestone” when achieved. 


After the outbreak of war in Europe, 
the President of the United States called 
attention to the crisis for this country as 
well (address, May 26, 1940): “We are a 
nation of many nationalities, many races, 
many religions—bound together by a 
single unity, the unity of freedom and 
equality....I am fighting for a free 
America... for a country in which all 
men and women have equal rights to 
liberty and justice.” 

Measured by this standard—the only 
safe standard for the United States—the 
course of action is clear. Here is an im- 
mediate point, then, at which all men 
and women do not “have equal rights to 
justice.” The remedy is patent. The 
present Congress of the United States is 
auspicious. The time is now! 


IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 





JACOB A. RIIS 


HIS year is the centenary of the birth of 

Jacob A. Riis (1849-1914), and we take 
note of the great contribution he made to 
the housing reform movement in New York 
beginning in the 1880’s. An immigrant from 
Denmark, he loved his adopted country. 
Working first as a police reporter for some 
New York newspapers, Jacob Riis attacked 
the miseries of the poor who suffered the 
degradation of living in miserable slum areas 
without a proper water supply. He worked 
not only for the abolition of rear tenements 
but for playgrounds for children, for small 
parks, for the abolition of child labor. He 
wrote a series of popular books: How the 
Other Half Lives (1890), The Children of the 
Poor (1892), The Making of an American 
(1901), The Battle with the Slum (1902), 
Children of the Tenements (1902), and others 
that were widely read. 


A NEW APPEAL FOR THE 
WORLD’S CHILDREN 


CCORDING to an editorial statement in 
the New York Times, “the need for a 
positive and fearless approach to the chil- 
dren’s problems was never greater.” It is 
true that the emergency is not so great as it 
was in some areas, thanks to E.C.A. funds 
and other programs of aid, but the needs of 
some two hundred million children on two- 
thirds of the earth are said to be “continuing 
and terrifying.” 

The Times reports that the decision of 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie to lend his 
special consultant, Colonel Katzin, to the 
International Children’s Fund to reorganize 
the world-wide Appeal for Children has been 
reassuring to all who are concerned about 
the needy children of the world. Colonel 
Katzin is said to believe in the Appeal for 
Children and to feel that with the whole- 


hearted indorsement of the United States 
government, it “could surprise even the op- 
timists” with its results. 

Even with its inadequate resources, the 
Children’s Fund is conducting vitally need- 
ed feeding operations for a limited number 
of children—fewer than five million—and it 
deserves the widest public support in order 
to expand this important work. “Welcomed 
throughout the world wherever it is reaching 
children with nourishing food and medical 
aid, it must surely be clear that our Govern- 
ment has a responsibility. to back the Appeal 
this year to the hilt. One of Colonel Katzin’s 
first duties will be to ask officials for open 
and unqualified support. Without it the 
campaign would be sunk before launched.” 

There is no doubt that, as another Times 
writer has said, millions of children are still 
on “hunger rations,” and many hardly know 
what a hot nourishing meal is like. Many of 
them still live in bombed-out houses and 
“makeshift institutions,” many are home- 
less and abandoned, a prey to the “white 
plague.” 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


United Nations Commission on the 

Status of Women was in session as we 
went to press. A chief subject of debate was 
a Mexican proposal to present to the United 
Nations General Assembly a world conven- 
tion guaranteeing the political rights of 
women. Our United States delegate, Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon of New York, was not in 
agreement with the Mexican delegate’s pro- 
posal. Judge Kenyon argued that “the As- 
sembly was already overloaded with pro- 
posals for treaties and conventions and that 
the commission had been particularly eager 
to prepare a convention for the assembly’s 
consideration covering the conflict of laws of 
the nations regarding nationality, domicile, 
marriage and divorce.” According to the 
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New York Times, Judge Kenyon was sup- 
ported by a substantial number of other 
delegates who thought that the “commission 
should concentrate on a convention draft 
straightening out this problem and its tragic 
results for many women. Judge Kenyon as- 
sured the commission that she did not op- 
pose the Mexican proposal in principle but 
only on the basis of sound tactics in the 
fight for women’s rights at this moment. 
The commission statistics showed that the 
suffrage was denied to women in Afghani- 
stan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, and Yemen. 

This issue was considered by a confer- 
ence of women from the Arab states who had 
met earlier in Beirut, Lebanon; and Judge 
Kenyon argued that direct propaganda by 
women’s organizations within the states that 
are backward in the matter of rights would 
be more effective than a convention pre- 
sented by the United Nations. 

Certainly, the interests of American wom- 
en are safe in the hands of Judge Kenyon, 
our able and convincing delegate. 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION INADEQUATE 


= importance of amending the child la- 
bor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is quite properly emphasized by the 
National Child Labor Committee. The com- 
mittee is clear that the desired amendments 
will not be easy to get. “The amendments 
require only a few simple changes in word- 
ing, but it is not safe to assume they will be 
enacted without strong and informed public 
support.” In the first place, as the commit- 
tee points out, they will be a part of a gener- 
al bill to amend the Wage-Hour Act, over 
which there may be considerable controver- 
sy. In the second place, employers like West- 
ern Union, who fought to get themselves ex- 
cluded under the present wording of the 
child labor provisions, can be expected to 
fight a change of wording which would in- 
clude them. 

The National Child Labor Committee is 
anxious to “close up loopholes in the Federal 
law.” What are these loopholes, and what 


changes are necessary to eliminate them?! 

Among those which the committee would 
like to have attacked is the fact that the fed- 
eral child labor provisions, as now worded, 


do not apply to all interstate commerce indus- 
tries but only to those that produce and ship 
goods and then only if children have been em- 
ployed in violation of the Federal standards 
within 30 days prior to shipment. The “30 day” 
loophole is a convenient one for certain types of 
industries, such as canneries. Canning estab- 
lishments had an unsavory reputation as em- 
ployers of very young children before the Fed- 
eral law was passed and since then have fre- 
quently headed the list of violators of the Fed- 
eral law. But they can still employ any number 
of young children without being subject to 
prosecution under the Federal law if they choose 
to hold their canned goods for 30 days, at the end 
of the canning season, before they ship them. 
This isn’t too difficult for canneries to do and it 
didn’t take some of them long to find this loop- 
hole in the law under which they could use 
young children while the rush is on to get the 
vegetables, fruits and shellfish into cans before 
they spoil, then dismiss the children and hold 
the canned goods until the 30 day period has 
expired. 


Then there is the logging industry—which 
also has a bad record for child labor viola- 
tions, as well as for accidents—which also 
takes advantage of the 30-day loophole. 
“Timber cut in the fall and winter often has 
to be held until the spring to be floated 
downstream to sawmills. The ‘30 day’ period 
expires in this way and the Federal law can 
do nothing to protect children employed in 
the timber cutting operations prior to ship- 
ment.” 

The committee also points out that West- 
ern Union is an example of the “goods” loop- 
hole. “Like other communications and 
transportation concerns, it is engaged in in- 


* A leaflet which explains the proposed amend- 
ments to the federal law briefly and simply has been 
prepared by the National Child Labor Committee 
for use by organizations and individuals who would 
like to take an active part in removing the loopholes 
and exemptions which weaken the law. Copies of the 
leaflet may be obtained from the National Child La- 
bor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 
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terstate commerce but does not produce 
‘goods’ for shipment. Western Union took 
this argument to the U.S. Supreme Court 
and won a 5-to-4 decision that the present 
wording of the law does not apply to an in- 
terstate commerce industry which does not 
produce or ship goods.” 

The committee thinks that such loopholes 
as these can be eliminated by a simple 
change of wording which would “prohibit 
child labor in all establishments engaged in 
interstate commerce regardless of whether 
they produce or ship goods or when they 
do so.” 

Another proposed amendment would ex- 
tend the limited protection now given to 
children employed in agriculture. The com- 
mittee points out that “under the present 
wording, the law applies to children em- 
ployed in interstate agriculture only when 
they are legally required to attend school. 
Changing this wording so that they cannot 
be employed while schools are in session in 
the districts in which they reside would 
mean a longer period of school attendance 
for many of the young people who work in 
agriculture.” That is, the “ ‘legal’ school 
term may be only 6 or 8 months but where 
schools are actually in session longer, chil- 
dren under 16 could not be employed on 
farms producing for interstate commerce 
until after the schools in their districts were 
closed. Also, specific exemptions in state 
compulsory school attendance laws permit- 
ting children under 16 to work in agricul- 
ture, which prevent the Federal law from 
operating under the present wording, could 
not prevent it from operating under the 
proposed new wording.” 

However, the federal law can reach only 
children employed on farms which are in in- 
terstate commerce and cannot reach those 
who are employed on local farms. These 
children can be protected only by state child 
labor laws. Neither federal nor state child 
labor laws attempt to reach the child who is 
kept out of school to work on the home farm, 
and this can be done only by state compul- 
sory-education laws. 

Although the committee believes that the 


exploitation of children in commercialized 
agriculture outside of school hours should be 
prevented by extending the present act to 
exclude children from this type of employ- 
ment, this amendment is not being asked at 
the present time, since “the opposition to it 
would be likely to endanger the other 
amendments which it is hoped can be se- 
cured.” 


THE SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


YEAR ago the Board of the Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, faced with an ad- 
ditional cut in an already inadequate in- 
come, reviewed its program, and decided to 
concentrate the bureau’s efforts on three 
specific areas related to its primary purpose, 
the development of adequate personnel 
services for social agencies and social work- 
ers." 

An article in the Journal of Social Case- 
work explains that the continuance of the 
personnel-record service was accepted as a 
primary responsibility to the 2,500 social 
workers comprising the bureau’s individual 
membership and to others who might wish 
to take advantage of the extension of mem- 
bership to all social workers in any field of 
social work who meet specified requirements. 
In an effort to improve the professional val- 
ue of the histories which are available to 
prospective employers, the board, through 
its Committee on References, has estab- 
lished definite principles to be used as guides 
for employers and others who may be asked 
for evaluation of individual workers. 

The number of personnel records request- 
ed by employers (2,422 in the eleven months 
from February to December 31, 1948, as 
compared with 2,430 requests in the previ- 
ous twelve months), the number of so-called 
“assisted placements,” and letters from 
members seem to indicate that the person- 
nel-record service is meeting a real need. A 
partial substitute for counseling and re- 


t “Social Work Vocational Bureau Curtails Serv- 
ice,” Highlights (February, 1948), pp. 22-23, by 
Helen Crosby, president. See also Journal of Social 
Casework, March, 1949, pp. 117-18. 
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ferral service will be developed through ar- 
rangements for exchange of information 
about job openings and available workers 
with some of the national social work agen- 
cies. It is believed that these co-operative 
arrangements have already proved their 
value to both agencies and workers. 

Miss Crosby tells us that the board 
agreed that the promotion of the expansion 
of public employment service to the social 
work field should be its second major con- 
cern. 


Although personnel service to social workers 
and social agencies has been available through 
the professional division of the public employ- 
ment offices it has not, in most communities, 
been used extensively. California has had a spe- 
cial placement service for social workers since 
1941; Cleveland since 1943; and the New York 
State Employment Service opened one for the 
New York City area in October, 1948. Confer- 
ences with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice resulted in preparation of a memorandum by 
U.S.E.S. to all state offices. The Bureau has 
prepared a statement of suggested procedures 
leading to the expansion of the public service. 
This statement, the U.S.E.S. memorandum, and 
material on the experience of some local offices 
are available from the Bureau for the use of lo- 
cal groups. The Bureau has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of stimulat- 
ing further interest and activity in this part of 
its program. 

In the field of research, which is the third 
area of its program, the Bureau can contribute 
only indirectly. There is need for research and 
analysis of personnel needs, salary and position 
trends, and opportunities in the social work 
field, as well as for preparation of job description 
and classifications which would be immediately 
useful to public employment offices. The Bureau 
has a fund of experience and of factual material 
which can and should be drawn on in any re- 
search that is undertaken. 

At the end of its first year under the new pro- 
gram, the Bureau feels it can report some prog- 
ress and expresses a conviction that the program 
has met with sufficient response from agencies 
and workers to warrant its continuance. 


DISPLACED PERSONS STILL 
DISPLACED 


ONGRESS still has before it as we go to 
press the McGrath-Neely bill in the 
Senate and the Celler bill in the House— 
bills which would provide “justice and equi- 
ty” for the displaced persons. Dean Ear! G. 
Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, who has been serving as chair- 
man of the Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons, has issued the following ap- 
peal for overwhelming support in what he 
calls a final drive for a “fair and equitable 
displaced persons law.” 

Our nation has done virtually nothing to ful- 
fill our responsibility to the almost one million 
men, women and children who survive in Euro- 
pean Displaced Persons enclosures. England has 
taken 78,000 and Canada 43,000. Meanwhile, in 
the first six months of operation of our 1948 
Displaced Persons Act, only 2,500 displaced per- 
sons were admitted or were en route—out of 
100,000 admissions authorized during the first 
year. This can only mean that thousands of hu- 
man beings who could have been saved, are lost. 


Dean Harrison condemns the 1948 law as 
“a law to exclude human beings, not to save 
them. By our apathy and inertia which per- 
mitted a few politicians to work this evil, we 
have compromised our moral position before 
the world. Never was there more need in 
modern times for this haven of liberty and 
never has there been a greater failure to 
meet this need.” 

The Norwegian, Nansen, who survived 
more than three years in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, last year inspected the D.P. 
camps for the United Nations and wrote: 


The first object, which must and shall be at- 
tained ...is a practicable, unsentimental ob- 
ject: to save those millions from destruction. 
And there is no time to lose. Every day costs 
many valuable human lives that might have been 
saved! 

The worst crime you can commit today, 
against yourself and society, is to forget what 
happened and sink back into indifference. What 
happened was worse than you have any idea of. 
And it was the indifference of mankind that let 
it take place. 
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While one may have great sympathy with 
Dean Harrison’s appeal, it should not be 
forgotten that our harshly restrictive immi- 
gration law itself has for a generation kept 
out of our country hundreds of thousands, 
probably millions, of persons who want the 
opportunities of American life. We are un- 
just to the D.P.’s, yes—but we are also un- 
just to the countless numbers of persons who 
wish to come here. 


WHAT OF THE OPINION POLLS? 


SCHOLAR’S discussion of the “opinion 
polls” is interesting, and we quote 
from a recent issue of the American Statisti- 
cian, the news publication of the American 
Statistical Association. George W. Snedecor, 
president of the association, thinks that the 
spectacular results of the 1948 election have 
“highlighted the problems of the pollers,” 
and he suggests that “statistically, these 
problems are common to all who use the so- 
called ‘quota’ method of sampling. The solu- 
tions have been well-known for many years, 
and the hope is that prompt steps will be 
taken to remedy the statistical defects.” 

Dr. Snedecor says further: “Correct sam- 
pling requires that every member of the 
population shall have a known chance of be- 
ing drawn into the sample. If the regions to 
be sampled are selected by the sampler in 
non-random fashion and if the respondents 
are similarly selected by the interviewer 
then all probabilities are unknown.” And 
there will be the ever present sampling vari- 
ation “entangled with unknown quantities 
of bias due to faulty design.” 

“Tf the sampling were random, sampling 
variation could be evaluated and changes in 
population between the times of the poll and 
of the election could be measured and test- 
ed.”” These topics were discussed by Dr. 
Snedecor in greater detail in an article writ- 
ten for presentation before the Chicago and 
the central Indiana chapters of the associa- 
tion. 

“Tt should be clear,”’ Dr. Snedecor con- 
tinued, “that there is no reported distinction 
between the samplings for the elections and 
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others from time to time by the pollers. Any 
of these samples may be in error by an 
amount which cannot be determined. Tech- 
nically, it is merely an incident that one of 
the populations is enumerated on election 
day. Aside from opportunities of study and 
improvement, statisticians should perhaps 
be less concerned about the few samples sub- 
ject to verification than about the many 
which go unchallenged.” Dr. Snedecor’s 
further statement is as follows: 


Aside from statistics proper, there are two 
problems of reporting the polls that can easily 
be solved. One is the confusion of the results of 
the sampling with the opinions of the samplers. 
The reader is interested in both but he would 
like them served in separate dishes. Not only the 
polling organizations but statisticians in general 
would benefit from clear distinctions among 
sample facts, estimates of population figures, 
and predictions based upon the two. 

The second problem of reporting is one em- 
phasized in the Congressional investigation of 
the polling of the election of 1944 (Hearings on 
H. Res. 551, Part 12, December 28, 1944). In 
the final releases, the undecided respondents are 
often allocated to the leading candidates in some 
manner not explained. Other pertinent informa- 
tion is sometimes hinted but not reported. This 
deprives the reader of the opportunity to judge 
the predictions of the poller and to make his 
own. Again it would seem that the polling or- 
ganizations would themselves have most to gain 
by remedying this situation. 

The most difficult problems are those in the 
social field—psychology, sociology, economics. 
The selection and training of competent inter- 
viewers, the structure of the questionnaire, the 
techniques of the interviewer-respondent con- 
tact, the ability and willingness of the respond- 
ent to answer the questions asked; these are 
some of the troublesome concerns of those re- 
sponsible for surveys. For this reason it is a hap- 
py circumstance that the American Statistical 
Association has joined the Social Science Re- 
search Council in a study of the problems of the 
polling organizations. Some of the most promi- 
nent of these have readily agreed to make their 
data available to a joint committee. .. . I have 
great expectations of the cooperation among the 
professional societies and the sponsors of the 
polls. 
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OUR TRADE-UNIONS HELP 
EUROPEAN WORKERS 


wo examples have shown what our 

unions can do to help the workers in 
Europe. First, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have demonstrated 
what a democratic American trade-union 
can do in helping the workers across the 
seas. In response to appeals from Italy to 
“do something” about the acute unemploy- 
ment situation among Italian clothing 
workers and about the clothing shortage as 
well, the A.C.W.A. donated a complete 
mass-production clothing factory to the 
clothing workers of Italy. This factory, 
funds for which were raised voluntarily 
among Amalgamated members of Italian 
descent, employs several hundred workers 
and is the first of a series of model co-opera- 
tive factories to be established under a 
$500,000 program financed by union mem- 
bers in the United States. 

A second example comes from the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
who have helped the workers in France and 
Italy. Last summer two significant cere- 
monies took place: the dedication at Mon- 
treuil, France, of the O.R.T. building (World 
Organization for Rehabilitation through 
Training), which was set up as a first-class 
trade school; and the opening at Palermo, 
Italy, of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt In- 
stituto Professionale, which was set up as a 
school of marine trades for orphans of Ital- 
ian workers who died in the last war. Both 
these schools were made possible by funds 
contributed by members of the Internation- 
al Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. In the 
O.R.T. school at Montreuil, five hundred 
boys and girls, men and women, are now be- 
ing trained or retrained to take their places 
in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
Europe. United States Ambassador Jeffer- 
son Caffery, speaking at the ceremony, said 
that “its significance lies in the fact that it is 
a gift of American labor to the working 
people of Europe. Both the donor and the 
recipient are united by one common cause, 
the cause of promoting a higher standard of 
living, progressive conditions of work, which 


are the absolute prerequisite for true human 
dignity.” 
PREVENTING FRAUDS ON THE 
MENTALLY ILL 


HE Bureau of Mental Hygiene of the 

Attorney-General’s office of the state of 
New York is reported tohave done some use- 
ful work in preventing frauds on the mentally 
ill. With a competent staff, the Bureau acts 
as legal counsel for the one hundred thou- 
sand inmates of the twenty-eight mental in- 
stitutions. This Bureau in less than a year 
apparently saved $1,500,000 for mental pa- 
tients in the New York State hospitals by 
getting the facts regarding frauds on their 
estates and preventing excessive expendi- 
tures by guardians. 

Information concerning fraud cases is 
said to come to the Bureau from anonymous 
letters, from former neighbors of patients, 
and from nurses and attendants “‘who some- 
times learn from inmates of planned chi- 
canery on the part of unscrupulous friends 
or relatives.” A report in the New York 
Times contains the following statement: 


Illegal practices uncovered by the bureau’s 
staff of lawyers usually involve the embezzle- 
ment of a patient’s insurance funds and bank 
accounts, theft of his personal property out- 
side the institution and forgery of his real estate 
deeds and mortgages. 

“The state may admit other than poor per- 
sons to its mental hospitals,” Isadore Siegel, 
Assistant Attorney General and head of the bu- 
reau, remarked in explaining that the average 
estate of a patient was worth $1,000 to $50,000. 
A woman committed to a state hospital last 
month, he added, owns property valued at 
$120,000. 

‘Many persons of means come to our institu- 
tions,” he declared, “because their relatives 
have faith in the type of service rendered by the 
state. In spite of the crowded conditions, our 
facilities for treatment are greater than those 
of private hospitals.” 

Each year, 200 criminal investigations of 
forgery and embezzlement cases are undertaken 
by the bureau. A recent case, tracked down after 
weeks of inquiry, involved a patient’s $10,000 
property on Long Island, which was deeded to a 
fictitious woman by a man who eventually ex- 
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pected to put it up for sale. Investigation, which 
showed the signatures on the documents had 
been forged, led to the arrest of the culprit. 

In another case, the mother of a young in- 
mate died and left a $3,500 insurance policy of 
which the inmate was the beneficiary. His father 
forged the endorsement on the insurance com- 
pany’s check and cashed it. The tip came to the 
Attorney General’s office from a relative. 


The Mental Hygiene Bureau of the At- 
torney-General’s office receives annually 
twelve hundred applications for the appoint- 
ment of guardians to administer the estates 
of patients. Recommendations are made to 
the Supreme Court, which proceeds to desig- 
nate a satisfactory administrator. An in- 
mate’s funds, it was pointed out, must be 
used by the guardian for the patient’s wel- 
fare and for the support of his dependents. 

At least five thousand requests have been 
made to the Bureau since January by these 
guardians for money from the estates to pro- 
vide clothing, luxuries, and special medical 
treatment for their wards, for the payment 
of administration expenses and the setting- 
up of burial funds. In considering each ap- 
plication, recommendations are made by the 
Bureau to the Supreme Court to preclude 
unlawful or excessive expenditures on the 
part of the guardian. 

Another important function of the men- 
tal hygiene staff is the handling of writs of 
habeas corpus when inmates request their 
release. “‘We help the patient as much as 
we can in such cases,” an official is reported 
to have said: “‘We feel that every man is 
entitled to his day in court, whether he is 
sane or insane.” 

The report in the Times is as follows: 


Upon receiving such a request, the bureau 
arranges a hearing before the Supreme Court 
and represents the inmate if the latter is unable 
to get his own counsel. About 150 of these hear- 
ings are held yearly, resulting in the discharge of 
about twenty-five patients. ... 

The bureau also protects women patients 
when actions are brought to annul marriages on 
the ground of incurable insanity. In cases where 
an annulment is granted, the bureau insists 
upon provision for the future support of the 


ward by her husband at the hospital and after 
her release, should she be cured. 


This account of New York’s special acti- 
vity in behalf of the mentally ill describes 
a very useful public service. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE LOOKS 
AHEAD 


T THE Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Dr. George S. Stevenson, the med- 
ical director, presented an important and 
interesting report on the future of the men- 
tal-hygiene movement. He pointed out that 
the National Committee of some seven hun- 
dred and fifty leaders spoke, planned, and 
acted for the people of the country, of whom 
about five thousand, he thought, were really 
active in this field. However, he said em- 
phatically that five thousand in a country 
of one hundred and forty million is not 
enough. “One million, or one for every psy- 
chotic person,” would be, he said, “a reason- 
able goal toward which we should aim, and 
this sets for us a prime task to which the 
National Committee is devoting itself.”” The 
local mental-hygiene society, “as yet largely 
undeveloped,” was, he thought, “the chan- 
nel through which the one million people in 
the United States must be enlisted and 
through which they must be given opportu- 
nity to work and be used continuously in 
improving conditions.” 

The development of the volunteer, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stevenson, was closely relat- 
ed to functions of the local society and the 
enlistment of members; but, although prog- 
ress was being made in this direction, he 
thought that this had not been pressed so 
vigorously as it might have been. When the 
development of local societies had mademore 
progress, the recruitment and utilization 
of volunteers would be more or less identical 
with the recruitment of one million citizens 
to the cause of mental-health. “Haphazard 
recruitment and use of volunteers are apt to 
spoil for the field what may be its greatest 
asset. The National Council of Jewish 
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Women, the North Atlantic area of the Red 
Cross, and the American Friends Service 
Committee, however, warrant special recog- 
nition for the thoughtful pioneer work that 
they have done through the mobilization of 
volunteers in their local work.” 

“Consolidation of mental-hygiene effort,” 
Dr. Stevenson’s report said, had rested upon 
“a foundation of public understanding in 
which many forces participated.” The work 
of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene in the development of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health as well as its work 
in our states was also reviewed. This is an 
organization to which social agencies in all 
parts of the country are indebted, and the 
publication of the Stevenson report will be 
much appreciated. 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE? 


HE national chairman of the 1949 Red 
Cross fund campaign, Mr. E. R. Harri- 
man, was reported to have opposed vigor- 
ously any cutback in Red Cross services to 
pre-war levels. He made his statement in 
presenting to leaders of five cities the $81,- 
000,000 budget for the fiscal year 1949-50. 
“Not only do goods and services cost a great 
deal more,” he said, “but the increased 
needs of the American people will not per- 
mit a return to 1939 figures.” 
The New York Times reported that he 
said further: 


“Why should the Red Cross be the only 
organization, Government, welfare or business, 
to return to any predetermined level?” he 
asked. ‘America still is growing and all of us 
are doing everything in our power to keep it 
growing. Red Cross is part and parcel of that 
growth, particularly with respect to national 
defense.” However, Mr. Harriman said that the 
1949 campaign would be for only $60,000,000, 
with the remainder of the budget to be filled 
by funds oversubscribed in previous Red Cross 
campaigns. 


That is, apparently, there was a sufficient 
fund in hand so that the returns from a 
$60,000,000 drive would be enough. 

Mr. Harriman then listed the items in the 
budget as follows: 


For services to the armed forces, $20,000,000 
—“mandatory under the charter and not op- 
tional—the American Red Cross has no choice 
but to keep step with national policy on 
preparedness.” 

For services to veterans, $18,000,00o—‘The 
Red Cross now accepts primary responsibility 
only for the disabled veteran and his family, 
those who actually were hurt by our wars.” 

To the national blood program, $8,000,00o— 
“The wartime surplus of plasma is dwindling 
rapidly; only one-fifth of the country’s hospitals 
have adequate resources of blood.” 

For the disaster services budget, $5,000,000, 
and for disaster reserve, $7,000,00o—‘‘With 
this money and with chapters trained to be on 
the alert, the nation should have an adequate 
bulwark against needless suffering.” 


Mr. Harriman concluded with this warn- 
ing: 

“Tf the Red Cross and other agencies do not 
give the people what they need and what they 
have learned they want and can get, the only 
road left open may be for the Government to 
take over. That means taxation instead of 
voluntary contributions.” 


Without depreciating in any way the 
work the Red Cross has done, the question 
may well be raised now as to why this should 
not be taken care of by our present public 
services. In the days when we had no fed- 
eral welfare services, the Red Cross may 
have been necessary; but with the large- 
scale federal agencies now available, from 
the Veterans Administration to the United 
States Public Health Service, there seems to 
be no reason why either a new federal 
agency could not be created if one is needed 
or the services could not be divided be- 
tween several agencies instead of keeping a 
separate private agency with separate over- 
head and all the rest of it. Considering our 
proposed federal budget and what our gov- 
ernment is spending in Europe, there would 
seem to be no reason for being terrified by 
the threat that Mr. Harriman makes. 

The federal government is now taking 
care of thirty-three million persons by means 
of Aid to Dependent Children, Old Age As- 
sistance, and Aid to the Blind, and spend- 
ing nearly nine hundred million dollars an- 
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nually for this purpose. And there are many 
millions more of federal funds spent for the 
care of crippled children, for maternal and 
child health services, and child welfare serv- 
ices. The total federal appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1948-49 under the federal se- 
curity act were $1,595,340,000. It would 
seem to be possible, therefore, for the fed- 
eral government to take over the A.R.C. ex- 
penditures without any severe hardships. 


ILLITERATES IN OUR 
DEMOCRACY 


HE United States Census has reported 

that 2.7 per cent of all persons over the 
age of fourteen are illiterate. This is both 
discouraging and, in comparison with earlier 
statistics, also encouraging, for the illiteracy 
percentage has dropped to the present 
figure, from 20.0 per cent in 1870 to 4.7 per 
cent in 1930. 

The New York Times in commenting on 
the latest census report thinks that reasons 
may be found in the dying-off of an older 
generation of illiterates, as well as in better 
schools and compulsory attendance. It is 
also suggested that “special training given 
drafted men during the Second World War” 
may also be an explanation in part. Another 
cause of the decline may be the increasing 
percentage of the population now living in 
urban areas. “People in cities can hardly get 
along if they can’t read. What poor schools 
and poor opportunities generally can do is 
shown by the percentage for ‘non-whites,’ 
most of whom are Negroes. Of these 11 per 
cent are unable to read.” The further com- 
ment is as follows: 


Worse yet, there are what the Census Bureau 
calls “functional illiterates,’”’ who have had not 
more than four years of schooling and did not 
learn enough to be at home in the world of the 
printed word. There are about 5,600,000 of 
these. There must be many others who never 
acquired the reading habit—probably enough to 
throw a national election one way or the other if 
they all voted alike. They do not vote alike, 
but they do vote on what is obviously insuffi- 
cient information. The radio might be a sub- 
stitute, in part, for the written word. An illiter- 


ate citizen who listened to all the broadcast 
speeches of all the Presidential candidates might 
be able to make up his mind intelligently. But 
it is not likely that illiterate citizens do listen 
to that extent. The ability to understand gen- 
eral ideas, of the sort that go into even the sim- 
plest political speeches, requires a background: 
of reading. 

We have come a long way. For instance, 24 
out of 25 “‘non-whites” between 14 and 24 can 
now read, as contrasted with one in three of 
those over 65. But we need to go further. We 
need not only to wipe out illiteracy but to teach 
young people in our schools to read easily and 
understandingly. Our democracy is imperfect if 
they do not. 


THE BLIND IN EUROPE 


HE American Foundation for Overseas 

Blind is attempting to raise an emer- 
gency fund of $300,000 to add to the $130,- 
ooo required by its regular services to meet 
the critical need that exists for Braille and 
other equipment to aid the four hundred 
thousand blind in Europe’s war-devastated 
countries and to enable bombed-out schools 
for the blind to be rebuilt. The executive di- 
rector, Dr. Robert Irwin, who himself is 
blind, has told of his findings on a recent 
trip abroad. 

“Tn almost every country in Europe,” he 
said, “hard-won schools, libraries and homes 
for the blind were wrecked by the war. In 
Germany and other countries occupied by 
the Nazis, Braille slates were melted down 
for use as scrap metal. In Italy Braille books 
were burned as fuel to heat the homes.” 

Some of the European schools for the 
blind became accidental targets for falling 
bombs, undoubtedly many times our own 
bombs. Braille printing houses ceased to ex- 
ist in many countries. Teaching staffs were 
dispersed, and as a result the end of the war 
found facilities for the education and the re- 
habilitation of the blind “pitifully poor’ 
with “darkness superimposed over dark- 
ness.” 

Dr. Irwin added the following statement: 
“Despite these overwhelming obstacles, the 
blind are anxious and determined to help 
themselves. But before they can help them- 
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selves, we must help them. We must supply 
them with Braille slates, Braille paper and 
Braille typewriters and we must help them 
rebuild the schools. Everywhere I went I 
was impressed by the sincerity and initia- 
tive the blind are showing. Despite their de- 
privations they are modest in their re- 
quests.” 

He thought that the former teachers of 
the blind had generally returned to their 
pre-war positions, ‘even though they often 
work for nothing.” In Stuttgart, for exam- 
ple, where there was a good school for the 
blind, two of the school’s five buildings were 
wrecked. Because they had no money to 
finance rebuilding, students and teachers 
devised a novel plan to acquire funds. Since 
55 per cent of the city’s houses had been de- 
stroyed and with many other houses un- 
occupied, the school was able to purchase 
old and damaged pianos “for a song.” The 
pianos were then rebuilt by the blind and 
resold at a profit. 

But such instances whereby the blind 
have been able to procure the needed funds 
themselves, “are unfortunately rare,” Dr. 
Irwin said. “It is up to us to help,” he add- 
ed, “and we cannot afford to let them 
down.” 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS 
REINSTATED 


HE attack on Miriam Van Waters, the 

distinguished head of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women at Framingham, 
was a shock to her many friends and ad- 
mirers in all parts of the country. An appar- 
ently narrow-minded Commissioner of Cor- 
rection in Massachusetts had preferred cer- 
tain charges against her which were really 
charges against progressive modern penol- 
ogy, something like the long-ago “attack” 
on Thomas Mott Osborne for abolishing the 
relics of an antiquated penal system. The 
Nation says with regard to her exoneration: 


An impartial board appointed by Governor 
Dever to review the case reversed her suspen- 
sion by the Commissioner of Correction in a de- 
cision described by the Boston Globe as “scholar- 
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ly yet biting.” Headed by Dean Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School, the board disposed of the 
main charges against her one by one and criti- 
cized the conduct of the previous hearings, 
which had confirmed her dismissal. Nine of the 
charges were described as “trivial and, indeed, 
captious.” What will follow Dr. Van Waters’ 
exoneration is uncertain. The Commissioner in- 
sists that he has no intention of resigning. Sever- 
al of his political friends threaten a fight against 
what they call “a vicious miscarriage of justice.” 
But the general feeling in Boston is that the de- 
cision of the Governor’s board opens the way for 
early legislation to modernize the archaic rules 
of the Women’s Reformatory and to establish 
more advanced penological methods throughout 
the state. This prospect is particularly hopeful 
in view of the fact that Dr. Van Waters was 
warmly supported by important members of the 
Roman Catholic Church as well as of other de- 
nominations in Massachusetts. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


T Is significant that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has issued a statement about so- 
cial work in which they say that “the im- 
mediate employment outlook for all social 
workers is ‘excellent,’ ”’? and the statement 
adds that “the long-run outlook for workers 
with graduate training is good” but that 
“those with only undergraduate training 
will face increasing competition.” 

These statements are made in an Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook, prepared for the 
Veterans Administration by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of La- 
bor." 

The Handbook points out that at the pres- 
ent time “there is an acute shortage of so- 
cial workers, due largely to the increased use 
of social service and the inability of the pro- 
fessional schools to keep pace with the de- 
mand.” “Shortages” are said to be most se- 
vere in rural areas, though the greatest num- 
ber are employed in cities. The Handbook 
predicts further that “workers with gradu- 
ate training will probably find good employ- 

t The Handbook—containing complete reports on 
288 occupations by which Americans earn their liv- 
ing—is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., price $1.75. 
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ment opportunities in the long run, as well 
as in the immediate future.” 

It is explained that only a “small pro- 
portion” of the social workers of today have 
such training. “Before the war,” it adds, 
“there was a definite trend toward higher 
training requirements, which may be ex- 
pected to be resumed as soon as shortages 
are less severe. Workers without graduate 
training will therefore find it increasingly 
difficult to meet the competition.” 

Opportunities for men will be particularly 
good, the Handbook says, explaining that 
“the number of administrative jobs is in- 
creasing and men are frequently preferred 
for these positions.” Finally, the conclu- 
sion is that social workers are “not likely to 
be as much affected by declines in business 
activity as are many other occupations, 
though there may be a shift from specialized 
services to dispensing of relief.” 

Veterans Administration advisement and 
guidance officers have been issued a Hand- 
book to be used as an aid in counseling dis- 
abled veterans planning to take courses of 
education and training. The Handbook also 
has been adopted for official use in all federal 
agencies that give counseling services. 


WE ASK U.N. TO STUDY SLAVE 
LABOR IN SOVIET UNION 


STATEMENT by our American represen- 
tative to the Economic and Social 
Council (Willard L. Thorp) has been pub- 
lished recently in the Department of State 
Bulletin, and this subject is so important 
that Mr. Thorp’s statement deserves careful 
examination. It is unquestionably true, as he 
says, that “the allegation that human beings 
are subjected to conditions of slavery is per- 
haps the gravest charge that can come be- 
fore the Economic and Social Council. 
Slavery represents an intolerable form of 
human degradation. It is completely at vari- 
ance with the objectives and standards of 
human rights so clearly defined in the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter.” 
The Emancipation Proclamation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1862, the abolition of serf- 
dom in czarist Russia in 1861, the termina- 


tion of serfdom in the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire through the revolutions of 1848 were 
believed to be steps that would end “a dark 
era in human history.” Mr. Thorp then 
deals with the use of “forced labor” by the 
Nazis and also tells of our recent American 
protest “which alleges that millions of hu- 
man beings. . . are being forced to live and 
to work under conditions which are tanta- 
mount to slavery.” This is very properly 
called “‘a serious charge coming from a re- 
sponsible source with considerable evidence 
behind it,” and, if it is correct, “then the 
members of the United Nations, pledged by 
the Charter to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, must face the issue 
squarely.” 

Mr. Thorp thinks that no country repre- 
sented in the Economic and Social Council 
can afford to ignore the “growing evidence 
of appalling widespread use of forced labor 
in the Soviet Union and certain other areas. 
Despite the thick curtain of secrecy main- 
tained by the Government of the Soviet 
Union, enough information has come to 
world attention from Soviet sources, as well 
as from a steadily increasing number of 
other sources, to point the need to turn the 
searchlight of inquiry in this direction.” 

There is a careful review, first, of the 
Soviet sources which give “credibility to the 
reports on Russian forced labor,” both offi- 
cial and “unofficial sources—books, periodi- 
cals, and affidavits of former inmates of So- 
viet forced-labor camps—which add to the 
evidence from official sources.” Among “the 
types of disturbing evidence” which Mr. 
Thorp finds, he cites the large number of 
places from which, or about which, there 
have been reports of the employment of 
forced labor. 

From these and other sources of informa- 
tion, estimates as to the number of people 
working under the slave-labor conditions in 
the Soviet Union range from eight million to 
fourteen million persons. Although these are 
only estimates, nevertheless they are based 
on certain evidence. “This evidence does 
exist, yet the Soviet Union has offered no 
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contrary facts, no contrary proof that the 
evidence has been based on mistaken as- 
sumptions or a misreading of Soviet news 
and laws.” That is, millions of people are 
being “used to develop resources and facili- 
ties in many areas of the U.S.S.R. where or- 
dinary Soviet recruitment methods have 
failed to attract sufficient numbers and 
where conditions of life are so severe that the 
survival rate is tragically low.” 

Similar charges which have been raised 
against other countries are also dealt with. 
For example, reports of forced labor in the 
uranium mines of the German-Czechoslovak 
border region are said to be “too persistent 
to be ignored. The pattern is the same as in 
the U.S.S.R., although on a small scale in 
proportion to the size of the countries.” 

The conclusion of our American represent- 
ative on this tragic situation and the pro- 
posal for a survey is that no country would 
want to oppose a survey of the situation 
throughout the world. Accordingly, it was 
proposed that the council refer the memo- 
randum of the American Federation of La- 
bor to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, which is the specialized agency to deal 
with this question. 


THE A.F.S.C. 


E work of the American Friends Service 
Committee in the countries that need 
help is based on the principle of reconcilia- 
tion which is sought through relief and re- 
habilitation projects; for relief in terms of 
the simple necessities of life is still urgent. 
But the A.F.S.C. believes that the Service 
Committee is most useful when it is possible 
to help families—and, in some cases, whole 
communities—to become self-supporting 
and to help themselves out of their misery. 
Approximately two hundred Americans now 
represent the A.F.S.C. overseas, and the 
committee’s current budget for foreign serv- 
ices is said to be $7,000,000. 

Personal services to refugees, displaced 
persons, and prisoners of war are also an im- 
portant part of the committee’s work, and 
the committee has been able to operate free- 
ly even in countries of great political ten- 
sion. 
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In China, village reconstruction, medical 
work, and the transportation of drugs to 
hospitals have been possible, for Quaker 
workers have been allowed to travel freely. 
In notable instances the workers of the 
A.F.S.C. are serving as a reconciling influ- 
ence and helping to keep alive the supreme 
importance of human worth and dignity. 
India, also torn by political strife, is said to 
welcome the Quaker workers, who combine 
with their relief activities a ministry of 
reconciliation between Moslem and Hindu 
and between East and West. In Japan, too, 
they are furnishing services, food, and 
clothing. 

A communication from the A.F.S.C. says 
very truly that “despair in the hearts of men 
is well-nigh world wide.” Are we, they ask, 
trying to “prove the power of friendly serv- 
ice and good will to re-create confidence and 
hope’’? 

One of the Quaker workers who has been 
in Germany points out that Germany in her 
best years never produced all her own food. 
A great industrial nation, she sent her prod- 
ucts out to surrounding countries, and there 
came back in exchange for these goods but- 
ter from Denmark, eggs from Holland, and 
wheat from Poland. Germany will always 
have to import food to feed her population. 
But, of the land which Germany possessed 
on which to grow food before the war, she 
now has one-quarter less, because much of 
the best farm land in East Prussia, Pomer- 
ania, now lies east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers and belongs to Poland and Russia. 
None of the produce from these farms, 
which produced one-quarter of Germany’s 
food, now comes across the line. 

A further factor on which emphasis is laid 
is that there are thirteen million ‘new Ger- 
mans.” These are the so-called ‘“expellees,” 
or the Volksdeutsche—thirteen million of 
them expelled from eastern Europe so that 
these countries will never again have any 
German minorities within their borders. 
Thirteen million people who never lived in 
Germany before now are forced back to a 
country with destroyed cities and with one- 
quarter less farm land; and they must be 
fed. 
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In addition, there are the occupation 
forces in the four zones of Germany today. 
Two of the armies—the Russian and the 
French—live off the land. “They don’t see 
any reason why they should not. They say 
conditions in their countries are bad, why 
should they bring food into Germany to 
feed the armies?” 

A recent statement issued by the Friends 
Service Committee explains that recovery in 
Europe remains a goal rather than an 
achievement, that E.C.A. aid and a better 
harvest are assisting self-rehabilitation with- 
in the central and western countries. “But 
the overwhelming problem of conflicting 
political concepts and general economic in- 
security cannot be overcome without wide- 
spread faith in the dignity of the individual 
and the power of good will. The cultivation 
of this spiritual basis for living is the con- 
tinuous concern of our Committee.” 

The neighborhood centers of the A.F.S.C. 
represent one effort in this direction. Pat- 
terned somewhat after our American settle- 
ments, these centers are meeting genuine 
need in the communities in which they have 
been established. The space and facilities for 
sewing, laundry, shoe repair, and child care 
are important stimuli toward self-help. In 
these centers young and old can discuss com- 
mon problems and get away from the dreari- 
ness that has characterized life for so many 
people. 

Progress can also be measured by the en- 
thusiasm of young people from many coun- 
tries as they volunteer to share the responsi- 
bilities of reconstruction in overseas work 
camps. And, again this summer, internation- 
al seminars will enable students to explore 
the problems that divide men and through 
this experience to re-establish confidence in 
one another. 

The needs in other parts of the world, 
however, continue to warrant emergency 
measures. A.F.S.C. has already sent many 
men and women into southern Palestine to 
administer the United Nations’ relief proj- 
ect for over two hundred thousand refugees. 
In China and in Japan, Quaker workers con- 
tinue to bring material help through medical 
service and self-help activities. 
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The Quaker relief program has tried to 
bring more than food alone. The Quakers 
have bought barracks in Sweden and Switz- 
erland and have sent them down to seven of 
the most destroyed cities in Germany; and 
in Berlin, Frankfurt, Cologne, and other 
cities they have established neighborhood 
centers. To these centers they have sent 
sewing machines from America and shoe- 
repair kits and leather and yard goods, so 
that people might have the dignity of help- 
ing themselves. To these centers any num- 
ber of the community may come, regardless 
of creed or political faith. The young people 
may come for discussion groups, the mothers 
for advice on baby care and clinic help, the 
womenfolk for sewing and patching of 
clothes, the workingmen to repair their 
shoes, the old and the young to get together 
for entertainment, for relaxation, for wor- 
ship. This is a very small but a very signifi- 
cant movement within Germany. It is liter- 
ally faith among the ruins; something crea- 
tive springing up out of German soil. “The 
Centers are German, run by Germans, with 
German Boards of Directors, with only a 
few American participants. Though they 
touch only a relatively few people in a few 
cities of Germany, they are widely known 
and bring hope to people who may never 
even come to the Center. In this sense they 
are no ‘drop in the bucket’ but a very vital 
part of the democratic force, which must be 
the nucleus of rebuilding a wholesome 
Germany.” 


THE BRITISH HEALTH SERVICE 


LETTER from an English physician is be- 
A ing published in this issue of the Review 
because we believe that our readers are in- 
terested in questions relating to this impor- 
tant new service. We also call attention to 
an editorial in the British Manchester Guard- 
ian which relates to two distinct claims ap- 
proved by a special representative meeting 
of the British Medical Association, asking 
for higher payment for doctors under the 
national health scheme. The doctors’ fees 
under the Health Service were supposedly 
fixed on the basis of an old report which said 
that practitioners should receive incomes of 
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certain specified amounts. However, this re- 
port was based on 1939 values, and the 
B.M.A. thought that it was not suitable for 
the present time. The editorial said: “The 
question is how much should be added to 
adjust these to 1949 values. The Ministry of 
Health has so far granted a ‘betterment’ of 
only 34 per cent, which can hardly be said to 
bring doctors’ incomes to the standard 
which the [1939] Committee had in mind.” 

The editorial suggested that the second 
claim was less simple. 


Practitioners now get a flat-rate fee for every 
patient on their lists. The B.M.A. asks for a 
graduated scale, much higher for the first thou- 
sand patients. Doctors would like this for two 
main reasons. Some country doctors find that in 
the area they can cover there are not patients 
enough to make them a good living at the pres- 
ent flat rate. And many town doctors believe 
that their work suffers through taking on too 
many patients and would prefer to earn their 
pay by spending more time on fewer people. 
This is intelligible; but what happens to the 
patients whom they relinquish? But if there are 
to be more doctors there will be less money for 
each of them. It has been calculated that the 
general practitioners are now earning under the 
scheme at the rate of about £2,385 a year on the 
average. It sounds a good sum, but there are 
overheads to cover. One would like to see more 
being done to analyse and to reduce the doctor’s 
costs, instead of accepting them as inescapable. 
The health centres should be a great help when 
they come, but they are slow in coming. 


HEALTH SECURITY FOR AND 
BY THE WORKERS 


E operations of the Bituminous Welfare 

Retirement Fund of the United Mine 
Workers of America “are now on a current 
basis.” A recent report by Josephine Roche, 
its well-known director, shows that in the 
short period from June, 1947, to December, 
1948, over a quarter of a million coal miners 
and their families in twenty-six states were 
aided by the fund, which is “operated in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and the 
coal operators” and “financed by a twenty- 
cent per ton royalty on all coal produced for 
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use or sale.” Trustees of the fund are John 
L. Lewis, chairman; Senator H. Styles 
Bridges, neutral member; and Ezra Van 
Horn, representing the coal operators. 

The need for this program is shown by the 
fact that, while the United States death rate 
is 10.3 per 1,000, for coal miners it is 15.1 
per 1,000. From 1944 to 1948 there were re- 
ported to be 234,923 men killed or injured 
in the mines. And because of these hazards 
insurance rates are prohibitive for miners. 

Payments from the Welfare Fund are in 
the form of disability grants, pensions, death 
benefits, and hospital and medical care. 
Many benefits include more than one mem- 
ber of a family; for instance, a widow with 
one or more children or a disabled miner 
with dependents. The schedule of disability 
benefits provides a maximum grant of $60 a 
month for a miner, $20 for his wife, and $10 
for each child or other dependent. Widows 
receive a maximum of $60 a month, and or- 
phans $25. A death benefit of $1,000 is paid 
to the dependents of every deceased miner, 
and pension payments are $100 a month. 

The largest phase of the program comes 
under “disability benefits.” An applicant for 
such benefits is examined in his local com- 
munity by a physician who signs a state- 
ment as to the applicant’s condition. The 
U.M.W.A. local to which the miner belongs 
certifies his membership, and the U.M.W.A. 
district office certifies the local’s status. 
Then the claim is sent to Washington, where 
it is carefully considered by a staff of trained 
examiners. The report says further: 


The first phase of the program to get started 
was the payment of $1,000 death benefits, be- 
ginning with the families of the 111 victims of 
the Centralia, Illinois, mine disaster. These pay- 
ments have brought a measure of protection 
never before available to miners’ families be- 
cause of prohibitive insurance rates. 

The pension plan of the Fund was the last to 
get started but is now operating in full force. To 
be eligible for a pension a miner must be sixty- 
two years old, have had twenty years of service 
in the mines, and have retired since March 29, 
1946. There are 11,689 retired miners—most of 
whom are disabled—now receiving the $100 a 
month pension. On receiving his first payment, 
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one miner wrote: “I was recently discharged 
from employment in the coal mines because of 
old age after thirty-five years of service. A few 
days before Christmas I received my first check. 
You cannot realize how much this pension 
means to me.” 

The hospital and medical care program is 
carried out through ten regional offices strategi- 
cally located in the coal-mining areas. Included 
in the 2,079 beneficiaries now on the rolls are 218 
paraplegics, men paralyzed from the waist down 
as a result of backs broken in mine accidents. 
Many of these men, formerly regarded as hope- 
less cripples by their families and friends, have 
now completed their hospitalization and re- 
habilitation treatment and, through newly ac- 
quired skills, have once more taken their places 
as useful members of the community. In addi- 
tion to those already helped are hundreds more 
waiting to go as soon as facilities can be found 
and provision made for them. And the ultimate 
goal of this phase of the Fund is a complete 
program of prepaid hospital and medical care 
for all U.M.W.A. members and their families. 
Physicians and hospitals are co-operating to 
provide high standards of medical and hospital 
care at costs as reasonable as such quality of 
care can be had under any system. 


U.N.R.R.A.’S FINAL REPORT 


he liquidation of U.N.N.R.A., which has 
been in process since September 30, 
1948, was completed this spring with the is- 
suance of a “ninth and final financial re- 
port.” 

The report, which was signed by Harry E. 
Howell, administrator for liquidation, cov- 
ered the entire period of U.N.R.R.A.’s oper- 
eration—from November 9, 1943, to March 
31, 1949. This final report showed a total 
expenditure of $3,968,392,725. 


This money was spent as follows: 92.82 per 
cent to commodities distributed, a total of 
$3,683 ,582,239; 1.18 per cent administrative ex- 
penses, including expenses of liquidation, a total 
of $46,751,255; 3-41 per cent to operating ex- 
penses, which included relief missions to sixteen 
countries, displaced persons operations, other 
missions and liaison offices, and health and wel- 
fare activities, a total of $135,469,568; contribu- 
tions to successor organizations, 1.22 per cent, 
or $48,239,904; and operating expense in local 
currency, 1.37 per cent, or $54,349,759. 


Eight of the nine nations comprising the 
U.N.R.R.A. Central Committee were repre- 
sented at the final meeting, the U.S.S.R. be- 
ing the absentee. 

The equivalent of $1,700,000 from the 
tesidual U.N.R.R.A. was turned over to the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The new U.N.R.R.A. al- 
location raised to $31,000,000 the sums re- 
ceived by the United Nations agency, which 
took over U.N.R.R.A.’s activities on behalf 
of children. 


CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
FAMILIES 


National Citizens Council of Migrant 
Labor has issued a useful “program for 
the children of migrants.” They remind us 
that a sizable segment of our population, 
through community and state neglect, “has 
been robbed of so many normal American 
and human rights that it is almost unbeliev- 
able. Child labor, substandard living and a 
padlock against education have destroyed 
the rights of children and drastically dis- 
turbed the integrity of family life among mi- 
grant workers.” 

The recently issued program for the chil- 
dren of migrants contains seven points as 
follows: (1) amend the state school-attend- 
ance laws to require the same school attend- 
ance for migrant children as for local chil- 
dren; (2) remove exemptions from state 
school-attendance laws which are detrimen- 
tal to the schooling of rural and migrant 
children and provide state and federal aid 
for the education of migrants; (3) extend the 
state child labor laws to provide a minimum 
age for the employment of children in agri- 
culture during school hours and outside 
school hours; (4) extend the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
cover children in agriculture during school 
hours and to cover industrialized agriculture 
at all times; (5) make community health and 
medical services available to migrant fami- 
lies and provide increased federal and state 
aid for such services; (6) provide increased 
federal and state aid for child-care serv- 
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ices to migrant children; (7) remove resi- 
dence requitements as a condition for re- 
ceiving public assistance and welfare serv- 
ices and provide increased federal and state 
aid for such services. 

The report explains that the children of 
migratory agricultural workers attend school 
intermittently, if at all, because their fami- 
lies must move from one crop area to an- 
other. Some are illiterate, and most do not 
complete even an elementary education. 
Thus they are handicapped in getting other 
kinds of work and are prevented from be- 
coming intelligent citizens. 

Again, each one of us is reminded that if 
out state does not provide for schoo] attend- 
ance of migrant children, that is, if our state 
school-attendance law does not require all 
children, including migrants, to attend 
school or if it does not permit migrant chil- 
dren to attend local schools, then we should 
be working for state legislation (1) to amend 
state school-attendance requirements for 
migrant children as for local children and 
(2) to provide state aid to local schools as 
required for the education of migrant chil- 
dren. 

Tt is suggested that each of us should see 
our state commissioner of education and 
others interested in educational opportunity 
for children and plan for such amendments 
to our state school-attendance laws as will 
insure schooling for migrant children. That 
is, it is important for all of us to see that mi- 
grant children who come to our community 
are admitted to school and that curriculums 
are adapted to their needs. 


NEW WELFARE PAMPHLETS 


OME interesting pamphlet material, re- 

ports, and briefer books that we have 
not had space to review have been received 
in the Review office. And we are glad to list 
some of them here for the benefit of our 
readers. 

First, there are four New York Welfare 
Council reports as follows: Adoption in New 
York City: Report of an Inquiry into Adop- 
tion and Related Services, which is a report 


by the Committee on Adoptions, sponsored 
by the New York Academy of Medicine, the 
United Hospital Fund of New York, and 
the Welfare Council of New York City, 
which issued the report (1948; pp. 99; 
$1.25); Homeless Men in New York City, a 
report of the Project Committee on Home- 
less Men of the Welfare Council (1949; pp. 
43; $0.50); Suggested Standards for Homes 
for the Aged (6th rev. ed.; June, 1948; pp. 23 
+ appendixes; $0.50); and Puerto Ricans in 
New York City: The Report of the Committee 
on Puerto Ricans in New York City of the 
Welfare Council, which is said to be the 
“first over-all study of the Puerto Rican 


migration to New York City” (1948; pp. 60; | 


$1.00). 

Also dealing with the aged is the Digest 
of Papers Given at the Annual Meeting of the 
Brooklyn Council for Social Planning: Age 
Will Be Served, and Other Material Pertain- 
ing to Services for the A ging (Brooklyn Coun- 
cil for Social Planning [72 Schermerhorn 
St.], 1948; pp. 31). 

Two reports on Negro welfare are Segre- 
gation in Washington: A Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Segregation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, 1948, with text by Kenesaw 
M. Landis (4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago; pp. 
91; $0.75, plus $0.10 mailing costs); and 
Negro Child-Care Facilities in Houston, 
Texas, 1947, submitted to the Houston and 
Harris County Community Council and edit- 
ed by Stuart Chamberlin, director, Division 
of Research and Statistics, in collaboration 
with Mrs. Ruby Hendon of the staff of the 
Division of Child Welfare, both of the Texas 
State Department of Public Welfare, which 
issued the report in 1948 (pp. 30++appen- 
dixes). 

A reminder of the depression is the Pre- 
liminary Inventory of the Records of the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, compiled by Har- 
old T. Pinkett (“Preliminary Inventory,” 
No. 11) (Washington, D.C.: National Ar- 
chives, 1948; pp. 16). 

Other reports are the following: Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for County Welfare Di- 
rectors, June 7-11, 1948, and the Institute for 
Social Case Workers, June 28-July 1, 1948, 
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at the University of Wisconsin (Madison; 
1948; pp. 57; $1.00); Report of the Great 
Lakes Institute, College Camp, Wisconsin, 
July 26-July 30, 1948: Social Services un- 
der Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Auspices 
in the Total Welfare System, a report issued 
by Community Chests and Councils of 
America (155 E. Forty-fourth St., New 
York; pp. 48; $0.75); Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Dependent Families or Children: 
Prices for San Francisco, September, 1948, 
issued by the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley (pp. 59; $1.00); the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics Committee for 
the Study of Child Health Services has is- 
sued How Well Does North Carolina Pro- 
vide for the Health of Its Children? (2346 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; pp. 20; $1.00), and the Academy’s 
Committee for the Improvement of Child 
Health has issued The Road Ahead for Better 
Health (1740 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; pp. 18). 

Wide reading is assured for Psychiatric 
Needs in Rehabilitations: A Study by the New 
York City Committee on Mental Hygiene of 
the State Charities Aid. (New York: State 
Charities Aid Association, 1948; pp. 72). 
This pamphlet, which is based on a study 
of 623 men rejected or discharged from the 
armed forces for neuropsychiatric disabili- 
ties, found that 82 per cent of the men 
studied needed some type of psychiatric 
service, but only 26 per cent wanted and 
only 5 per cent were receiving such services. 
If all the neuropsychiatric rejectees and dis- 
chargees who need psychiatric help did want 
it, present facilities would be grossly inade- 
quate to serve them. Although additional 
funds and resources are imperative, im- 
provements could be effected even under 
existing limitations. 

Another very timely report, While Chil- 
dren Wait: Report on Temporary Detention of 
Delinquent and Allegedly Delinquent Chil- 
dren, was prepared by Bertram M. Beck in 
the Bureau of Public Affairs and Leonard V. 
Harrison, director of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs (Community Service Society of New 


York, 1949; pp. 56). The report, which is the 
result of careful study, contains a plan for 
the improvement of New York City’s facili- 
ties for the temporary detention of delin- 
quent children and their integration in the 
broader field of temporary care. This plan 
can be accomplished within five years and 
would, it is believed, result in having fewer 
children in detention and a better program 
in detention facilities. 

Finally, there are the two following: Re- 
port of the New York State Advisory Council 
on Placement and Unemployment Insurance 
for the Year 1948 (342 Madison Ave., New 
York, 1949; pp. 38+19); and The Field of 
Recreation, by Walter L. Stone (New York: 
William Frederick Press, 1949; pp. 41; 
$1.00). And a new welfare magazine from 
South America is the Revista del consejo del 
nifo (Vol. I, No. 1 [January, 1949]), Mon- 
tevideo. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


OCIAL workers have been interested in the 
drastic changes that have recently been 
made in the activities of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The building has been sold to 
Fordham University, and the library, which 
has helped so many of us, is to be discon- 
tinued as a separate library at the end of the 
current summer. Dr. Donald Young, the 
present general director, announced last 
March that a special committee would ad- 
vise the Foundation on the most useful dis- 
tribution of the collections in its library. 
Established in 1912, this library has spe- 
cialized in the field of social work and con- 
sists of 42,000 books, 169,000 pamphlets and 
reports, and such special collections as man- 
uscripts and photographs. 

The committee has been asked to enter 
upon its task with special regard “for the in- 
terests of the community and of those insti- 
tutions and agencies with a traditional as- 
sociation with the Library and the Founda- 
tion.” It is planned that the New York 
School of Social Work, which participated 
in building up the original collection, will re- 
ceive a working collection suited to its needs 
and the facilities available in its new loca- 
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tion. Special collections, such as the manu- 
scripts and one of photographs of immi- 
grants, may go to selected agencies in their 
fields. It is said to be probable “that the bulk 
of the remaining materials will be given to 
the New York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion for use as the basis of a social welfare 
library available not only to students but 
also to the public.” The four colleges under 
the jurisdiction of this board—City College 
of New York, Hunter College, Brooklyn 
College, and Queens College—have at pres- 
ent a total of some seven hundred day-ses- 
sion students in presocial work courses. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1907 through the endowment of 
$10,000,000 from Mrs. Sage, to which she 
later added $5,000,000. During its first forty 
years the Foundation spent more than $21,- 
000,000 on agencies and activities working 
for the improvement of social and living 
conditions in this country. But the growing 
problem of a declining income from its in- 
vestments and higher operating costs made 
it necessary to curtail its activities. The 
latest financial statement showed assets of 
$13,529,961. 

With regard to its present policy the last 
report says: ‘During the year under review 
the Trustees and staff were convinced that a 
reconsideration of all continuing activities 
and the general Foundation program was 
required. The financial situation alone would 
have been sufficient to justify such a deci- 
sion, for the declining yield on investments 
together with increased costs of operation no 
longer permitted as extensive a program as 
in the past. Furthermore, it seemed best not 
to fill staff vacancies as they occurred mere- 
ly by attempting to find new personnel with 
interests and training as nearly as possible 
similar to that of their predecessors, but 
rather to regard new appointments as op- 
portunities to take advantage of the most 
promising areas of work wherever they could 
be found. Of equal importance with these 
two immediate and practical considerations 
was the regard for the wishes of Mrs. Sage 
and the original incorporators that the 
Foundation should not maintain a program 





of fixed interests but be continuously re- 
sponsive to emerging social needs.” 

Dr. Donald Young, former professor at 
the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who became general director 
of the Foundation in July, 1948, indicated 
that the professional staff would be reduced. 
He also announced that the board of trustees 
would not consider further applications for 
grants “until resumption of the former pol- 
icy of giving direct financial aid for the sup- 
port of programs of other agencies is again 
found feasible.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE United States Committee of the In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work, 
of which Fred K. Hoehler, director of the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare,’ is 
chairman, is moving ahead with plans for a 
series of regional meetings in 1950. There is 
no membership body as such, and therefore 
“charter memberships” are now being of- 
fered. 

The International Conference has ‘“con- 
sultative status with the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of the United Nations.” In 
this way the suggestions and proposals of 
the conference membership are made known 
to the appropriate section of the United Na- 
tions. The Social Commission refers proj- 
ects and studies to the conference for study 
by its national committees. We are reminded 
that “‘all countries can learn from each oth- 
er, and a united social welfare voice will be 
helpful to the total cause of human en- 
deavor.” 

The history of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work really begins with the 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work, which was held 
in Washington in 1923. At that time Dr. 
René Sand, of Belgium, now honorary presi- 
dent of the International Conference, sug- 
gested that similar meetings organized on an 


See Frontispiece, facing page 141. Mr. Hoehler 
was also president of the National Conference of 
Social Work in 1943 and director of the Division on 
Displaced persons (U.N.R.R.A.) in 1944-45. 
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international basis would be very useful. 
Following his suggestion and after four years 
of preparatory work, the First International 
Conference of Social Work was held in Paris 
in July, 1928, with delegates from forty-two 
countries attending for a review of the most 
important problems related to social work. 

The Second International Conference, on 
the general theme of “Social Work and the 
Family,” was held at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, July, 1932. Twelve hundred members 
from thirty-four countries attended. The 
Third International Conference, held in 
London, July, 1935, took for its subject 
“Social Work and the Community.” It was 
estimated that some fourteen hundred mem- 
bers attended, representing thirty countries. 

The Fourth International Conference of 
Social Work should have taken place in 
Brussels in 1940. It was not until the late 
summer of 1946, however, that a special 
meeting was held in Brussels for the purpose 
of reorganizing the International Confer- 
ence and of planning its next meeting. An 
interim meeting was held at The Hague in 
August, 1947, where there were discussions 
of plans for European recovery and of a new 
constitution. The Fourth International Con- 
ference met in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1948 in At- 
lantic City and then moved to New York 
City. Representatives from forty-six coun- 
tries participated in the organizational meet- 
ings in New York, and proceedings are to be 
published in French and English. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


New York School of Social Work has 
2 enaen that Kenneth D. Johnson, 
general counsel of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, has been appointed dean, fol- 
lowing Miss Margaret Leal, who has been a 
most competent acting dean since 1947. Mr. 
Johnson, a lawyer, was graduated from the 
Harvard Law School in 1924 and began his 
law practice in Boston that year. In 1930 the 
governor appointed him judge of the dis- 
trict court in Quincy, Massachusetts, and he 
conducted about four thousand juvenile- 
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court cases in addition to regular criminal 
and civil sessions. In 1938 he resigned from 
the bench to devote full time to law prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Johnson is reported to have been as- 
sociated with a number of social agencies, 
including the National Probation Associa- 
tion, as regional director; the Massachusetts 
Conference of Social Work, as president; the 
John Howard Society, as trustee; and the 
Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, aspresident. 

Commissioned as a major in 1942, Mr. 
Johnson’s early duty in World War II in- 
cluded a program of plant expansion spon- 
sored by the Signal Corps. Later he served as 
labor officer of the Signal Corps, dealing with 
matters of labor supply, settlement of labor 
disputes, and morale. Then, on special as- 
signment, he dealt with problems of war 
production, including those of a number of 
plant seizures on order of the President. In 
1943 and 1944, on order of the secretary of 
war, Mr. Johnson was in charge of measures 
to increase the production of rubber tires 
and tubes, measures which included the 
temporary release from active duty of two 
thousand enlisted men for work in various 
plants. Early in 1945 he escorted a group of 
union leaders through France and Belgium 
to acquaint them with war needs and condi- 
tions, with subsequent production increases 
estimated at 60 per cent. 

Mr. Johnson was a legal adviser to the 
American Military Government in Germany 
and was in charge of programs dealing with 
price control, rationing, imports and ex- 
ports, internal trade, and decartelization. 
He also served on a number of committees 
of the Allied Council here and abroad. In 
August, 1946, Mr. Johnson became a civilian 
member of the War Department and was as- 
signed to the Civil Affairs Division of the 
Special Staff as a foreign-affairs analyst. He 
was engaged in international-law research 
involving problems in connection with the 
drafting of the Japanese constitution. He 
also headed a committee to draft a new di- 
rective from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
commanding general of our occupation 
forces in Germany. 
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He became special assistant to the secre- 
tary of war in December, 1946, and served 
as an alternate member of the special com- 
mission appointed by President Truman to 
study the Federal Employee Loyalty Pro- 
gram. He was also put in charge of all mat- 
ters dealing with pardons, paroles, disci- 
plinary barracks, courts-martial, and cor- 
rection of military records. He left the War 
Department in December, 1947, to become 
general counsel of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, established under the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. 

Although Mr. Johnson began his work at 
the school on April 1 of this year, he will not 
take up his work as dean until October 1. 
His appointment comes as the school, which 
was founded in 1898, is completing plans to 
move into the mansion once occupied by 
Andrew Carnegie on East Ninety-first 
Street, which was recently turned over to 
the school for a twenty-one-year period, 
rent free. 

Discussing in Washington on March 20 
his appointment as dean, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared that “if freedom and security are to 
prosper in our society, the maladjustments 
which our technical age has helped create 
must be treated promptly, sympathetically 
and capably if they are not to overwhelm us. 

“The activities of the School ‘of Social 
Work must keep pace with the realities of 
our contemporary society. One basic reality 
is that of adjusting our immature pattern of 
human relations to this technological age. 
This means that we must cope with the 
problems of making our vaunted scientific 
approach applicable to the study of human 
behavior. This, in my opinion, is the role of 
the social worker—to aid this adjustment, 
on an individual and group basis.” 


Donald V. Wilson has been appointed 
dean of the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences in Western Reserve University. Mr. 
Wilson is a graduate of one of the smaller 
Ohio colleges and of the Western Reserve 
University Law School and later received an 
A.M. degree from the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration. 





Mr. Wilson has had a varied experience in 
social work, from boys’ club work, case work 
with the associated charities, consultant on 
policies and procedures of the Louisiana 
Department of Public Welfare, work with 
the Red Cross, and other experience. 


Western Reserve has appointed Profes- 
sor R. Clyde White of the faculty of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences as director 
of institutional research to make studies of 
educational programs and projected plans in 
relation to the development of the univer- 
sity’s service and physical facilities. Dr. 
White’s assignment includes a study of the 
total university, beginning with Cleveland 
College, downtown center of Western Re- 
serve University. 


The president of Boston College has an- 
nounced that Rev. Edward H. Nowlan, 
S.J., will succeed Father Sullivan as regent 
of the School of Social Work, Newbury 
Street, Boston. Father Nowlan holds the 
M.A. degree in philosophy and theology 
from Weston College and the Ph.D. degree 
from Harvard University. Father Sullivan 
has been appointed dean of the School of 
Business. 


An informal notice has come from Great 
Britain indicating that the National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Social Research, 
which has been publishing each year the 
Register of Research in the Social Sciences, is 
in some danger of having to discontinue this 
publication owing to lack of support. 

It would be unfortunate if this register 
were to be discontinued at a time when we 
need more thai: ever a better co-ordination 
of information about what is going on in the 
field of social research. Perhaps we have not 
done what we should in the way of encour- 
aging subscriptions from universities and li- 
braries over here.! 


The International Labor Organization is 


* The publishers of the Register are the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 2 Dean 
Trench Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1, Eng- 
land. The subscription to the Register is 12s. 6d. a 
year, plus postage. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


said to have under consideration a program 
of fellowships in the subjects covered by the 
I.L.O.’s field of activity. The subjects would 
include employment organization, vocation- 
al training and guidance, social insurance 
administration, industrial relations, labor 
inspection, and industrial health, safety, and 
welfare. 


The A.A.S.S.W. has issued a series of nine 
“Workshop Reports of the 1949 Annual 
Meeting.”! These reports include papers pre- 
sented by representatives of the different 
schools, and in some of them case material 
and reports of discussions are included. 


IN MEMORIAM 


AGNES NESTOR, 1880-1948 


GNES NESTOR was born in Grand Rap- 
A ids, Michigan; but the family had 
moved to Chicago when she was a young 
girl, and she had lived and worked in Chica- 
go for so many years that she really “be- 
longed.” In particular she belonged to the 
Chicago labor movement. She became a 
glove worker and soon found that there were 
many working conditions which needed to 
be corrected. When an older worker who 
dared to take some of these grievances to the 
owner of the shop was discharged on that ac- 
count, a spontaneous strike of the workers 
took place. 

Identified with the glove workers’ union, 
when the National Women’s Trade Union 
League organized the workers and Agnes 
Nestor took an active part in the conduct of 
the newly formed Glove Workers Union, she 
helped to build a strong union, for she had a 

t For sale from the A.A.S.S.W. office, 130 East 


Twenty-second Street, New York 10, N.Y. Price of 
the complete set, $3.50. 
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good mind and great devotion to the cause. 
Her theory was that through the union the 
girls would obtain “a just share of the 
wealth we are producing in return for our 
labor; the very best working conditions for 
our comfort and the preservation of our life 
and health; and the protection of our trades, 
not for ourselves alone, but for those who are 
to follow us. No privileges. Just our rights.” 

Her greatest contribution to labor legisla- 
tion was the Illinois law for an eight-hour 
day. She worked indefatigably for this law 
through more than one legislative session. 
“She knew what a ten-hour work day meant 
—plus frequent overtime—and made an im- 
passioned plea for legislation for the shorter 
work day, backed by trade union organiza- 
tion to see to the enforcement of such a 
law.” 

Agnes Nestor became head of her local 
union and later served on its national board. 
In the International Glove Workers Union 
she was at different times secretary-treasur- 
er, president, and director of education and 
research. She came into the Women’s Trade 
Union League soon after she joined her 
union and was a delegate to the first conven- 
tion of the National League, where she was 
elected a member of the executive board. 
She then became president of the Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League, which office 
—as well as her membership on the national 
executive board—she held at the time of her 
death. 

Many social workers belonged to the 
League and knew Agnes Nestor well. They 
had been advised by her with regard to their 
own bills in Springfield during a legislative 
session and they appreciated the gains in la- 
bor legislation that she won after such vali- 
ant work. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE 


To the Editor: 


Britain’s national health service, which of- 
fers medical care to every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom, has now been in 
operation for six months. There was a certain 
amount of friction between doctors and govern- 
ment before the introduction of the service; but 
it has now received the support of the vast 
majority of the medical profession and been 
used and welcomed by all classes of the general 
public to an extent even beyond expectation. 
This is a tremendous achievement. 

The national health service passed into law in 
November, 1946, with the blessing of all politi- 
cal parties. This was followed by a full public 
discussion and negotiations between the Minis- 
ter of Health and the medical profession—not 
without dust and heat. Adjustments to meet 
medical opinion were made, and the act came 
into operation on July 5, 1948, as an agreed 
measure. The extensive public discussion did 
good work in educating people to a real under- 
standing of the service, and no doubt this is one 
reason why it started working so smoothly. 

The service includes advice and treatment at 
home, at a clinic, or, if necessary, in a hospital. 
Every member of the public who wishes to take 
part in the scheme is at liberty to do so, and 
there is no qualification or waiting period. The 
public response to the new scheme has been re- 
markable. Over 41 million people in England 
and Wales alone, from all income groups, includ- 
ing members of the Royal Family, signed on for 
the health service—that is, between 95 and 98 
per cent of the population. 

The essential point is that all treatment is 
free of cost to the patient at the time of need. 
This covers the cost of medical and surgical ap- 
pliances. In the first six months doctors in pri- 
vate practice prescribed 75,000,000 medicines or 
appliances. In the first three months 5,000 of the 
most modern and scientific hearing aids were 
distributed to deaf people. There was a great 
rush to take advantage of the plan for testing 
eyes and providing spectacles free of charge. 
This is not surprising, for it is estimated that out 


of a population of nearly 6 million old people, 
about 54 million need to wear spectacles for 
reading. Before the introduction of the health 
service nearly goo,o0o old people who wore 
glasses had never had their sight tested and 
nearly 2 million had not been tested for over 
five years. From July to the end of December, 
1948, over 24 million people had their sight test- 
ed and over 3 million pairs of glasses were sup- 
plied or put on order. 


FREE DENTISTRY SERVICE 


In dentistry a free service was created, with 
free choice of dental surgeon and the free provi- 
sion of dentures. During the first six months of 
the service 2,200,000 patients were treated, and 
a further 1,200,000 are still receiving treatment 
at the present time. 

The provision of hospital care is comprehen- 
sive, covering mental as well as physical dis- 
orders, and gradually making arrangements for 
the aged and chronic sick and for convalescents. 

The response of doctors to the scheme has 
been most encouraging. Out of a total of 21,000 
general practitioners, 18,165 have come into the 
scheme, and an even higher proportion of con- 
sultant physicians and surgeons of all specialties 
who work in the national hospital service. Out 
of about 10,000 dentists in general practice, 
8,988 are now working in the service. Virtually 
all the chemists and opticians have also joined 
on their particular side. 

Needless to say, some doctors regret the 
vanished days. The medical profession has to 
take the lead in a battle for the nation’s health, 
and men and ammunition are limited. There are 
misgivings here and some hostility there, but 
the great majority are determined to work with 
all their might to mold the new service to the 
needs of their patients and to the true interests 
of medical progress. The doctors themselves 
have a fine opportunity, for they have been 
given positions of vantage at all points in the 
new service and will have more responsibility for 
planning than they have ever had before. 

From the point of view of the people there is 
no dictatorship about this program of medical 
care; much of the administrative work in the 
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day-to-day running of the 2,587 hospitals and 
531 Clinics in the service is being undertaken by 
committees of voluntary helpers in all parts of 
the country. It is the biggest voluntary scheme 
ever introduced; localized democratic control 
in medical planning means that the people of 
Britain and their doctors are tackling their 
health problems together on the spot. 

The scheme is no charity. The citizens pay 
the greater part of the costs out of taxes and 
rates. In the first nine months of operation— 
from July, 1948, to the end of March, 1949—it 
is estimated that the expenditure on the service 
in England and Wales will total about £180,- 
000,000 ($720,000,000). Nearly £4,000,000 
($16,000,000) of this will be met out of rates 
and, after allowance has been made for a con- 
tribution of £24,000,000 ($96,000,000) from the 
National Insurance Fund and for certain other 
financial adjustments, it is estimated that the 
net cost to the taxpayer will be about £132,- 
000,000 ($528,000,000) for the first nine months. 


SERVICE WITHOUT COMPULSION 


There is no compulsion to make use of the 
service: each citizen can decide for himself 
whether or not he wishes to join; if he wishes to 
pay for medical service privately, either in part 
or in whole, he may do so. He can engage and 
pay his family physician privately; he can pay 
for consultant services and private hospital care. 
No doctor is obliged to work in the service, and 
any doctor who works under the scheme may 
decide to carry on a privately:paid practice as 
well as his publicly paid duties. 

Before this scheme came into operation, the 
fear of illness and of the financial burdens it im- 
posed was to many a source of grave anxiety. 
Now, in an age of anxieties, at least a major one 
has been removed—the worry of the over- 
whelming cost of sickness in the family. 

It was prophesied, before the scheme came 
into operation, that doctors would be deluged 
by a flood of hypochondriacs eager for enter- 
tainment at the expense of the new free service. 
These dismal prophecies have not been fulfilled; 
people have better things to do in their spare 
time than to hang around hospitals and doctors’ 
surgeries. It is true that the family physicians 
are harder worked than ever, but that is because 
the removal of financial obstacles has revealed 
much real need for the doctor’s help which pre- 
viously went unserviced. Overwork of the physi- 
cian in crowded town areas is probably inevi- 
table in the early years of the scheme; it is an 
essential part of Britain’s health plan to train 
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more doctors to meet the new demands and to 
encourage and assist them to settle where the 
need is greatest. 

A common criticism of Britain’s new health 
scheme has been its timing. It is said that it has 
introduced in too great a hurry a whole series of 
reforms, at a moment of acute shortages over 
the whole medical field—shortages of family 
physicians and consultants and of nurses—and 
at a time of great difficulty in the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. Certainly these shortages exist and 
limit the possible speed of development of the 
new facilities; certainly for years to come there 
will be glaring defects in the scheme. Yet, with- 
out adding one doctor or nurse to the total, 
without laying one brick upon another, the 
planned national health scheme will make pos- 
sible a more economical and better use of exist- 
ing facilities. Too often in the past hospitals, 
local public schemes of medical care, and family 
physicians were isolated from one another; there 
was overlapping; sometimes they even worked 
in opposition. Now all will fit themselves into a 
pattern best suited to provide medical care for 
the people of their area. Where resources are 
limited, it is all the more necessary to make sure 
that they are used to the best advantage. 


Dr. J. M. MACKINTOSH 
University of London 


THE POPULATION OF BRITAIN: 


To the Editor: 

In March, 1944, under the premiership of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, a Royal Commission 
was appointed by the government to consider 
the problem of Britain’s dwindling popula- 
tion. Its report has not yet been published. 
But, in the meantime, other experts have 
been busy. An unofficial but very thorough 
survey of the situation has just been made by 
the distinguished authority, Mrs. Eva Hubback. 
This, as we shall see, is appropriate; for I be- 
lieve that, in essence, the population problem 
is today a woman’s problem. 

It can be stated simply and briefly: What is 
at issue is not the birth rate as such. At present 
the population of this country is still increas- 
ing. The danger signal lies in the fact that 
within the next few generations not enough 
babies will be born to keep the population of 
Great Britain above the danger level. 

At the end of the war the population of 


t This is the text of a broadcast given over the 
B.B.C. 
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Britain was, roughly, just under 41,500,000. 
In fifteen years’ time it will have dropped— 
if nothing is done to stop it—to 1,000,000 less; 
in forty-five years from now this island will con- 
tain 8,000,000 fewer people. 

In the last century so-called “long families” 
were the rule; anything from eight to twelve 
children was quite normal, though they did 
not live nearly so long as we do today. But the 
children born then, and their descendants, have 
not themselves produced “long families”; on 
the contrary, today the average family consists 
of only one or two children. 

The problem, therefore, has a twofold aspect. 
On the one hand, we are not going to have 
enough children without a conscious, deliberate 
effort to provide them. On the other, we have 
to find out why this is. 

In her analysis of the situation Mrs. Hub- 
back says that “it would only be necessary for 
each married couple to have on an average 
about 2} children—instead of the average of 
about 2 they have today.” This does not, of 
course, mean, as in the case of the two mothers 
who came before King Solomon, that the third 
baby should be cut in half! It does mean that 
the average British family must in future con- 
sist of at least three children, instead of two, 
as today. Allowing for the fact that a high pro- 
portion of families with only one or two chil- 
dren will undoubtedly continue, it means that 
not less than 15 per cent of families must have 
three or more children to keep up the national 
average and to fix the birth rate in a safe rela- 
tion to the death rate. 

One of the first and most obvious results of 
the study of population undertaken by our sci- 
entists and experts was concerned with the 
economic aspect. They showed that, until 
1921, the higher-income groups in Great 
Britain were producing fewer children than 
the rest. An interesting change then began to 
set in, which, by 1931, had become significant. 
By then the middle-income groups were pro- 
ducing fewer children than were the richer class- 
es, though the semiskilled or unskilled workers 
were still having the largest number. But, dur- 
ing the years of unemployment in the thirties, 
the semiskilled and unskilled workers began 
to have fewer children also. 

As one would expect, the death rate among 
babies of the poorer, less well-educated classes 
was also higher than among their more pros- 
perous fellow-citizens. 

There are two complementary aspects to 
the problem of family limitation: the involun- 
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tary and the voluntary. It is difficult to dis- 
entangle them with precision. What I would 
call the “environmental factors,” not directly 
under the control of prospective parents, would 
be such questions as family income, feeding, 
housing, and the world political situation. It is 
known, for instance, that in wartime, in almost 
all countries, the birth rate rises sharply. 

The question of voluntary family limitation 
is a relatively new factor in the situation. It 
is only in comparatively recent years—roughly, 
the last twenty-five years—that family limita- 
tion has been practiced systematically by all 
classes of the population except the poorest 
and least intelligent. But this seems to me by 
no means so bad a thing as it might at first 
appear. For if it is now possible for prospective 
parents to decide not to have more than one 
child or to plan the births of their children 
with a space of several years between each 
child, it is also possible for them to plan to have 
larger families, deliberately, as a form of 
national service or patriotic duty. But will they 
do so? 

Even if we allow for the increase in number 
of births during war, the present tendency 
appears to be to restrict the family to only as 
many children as can be provided for ade- 
quately. Thousands of families today have only 
one child, but that one gets the best of every- 
thing: parental care, food, clothing, and edu- 
cation. I do not agree with the current theory 
that the only child is a lonely or unhappy child. 
I have every sympathy with the parents who 
prefer to give one child a really good start in life 
rather than “drag up” half a dozen. However, 
the nation’s duty is, clearly, to see that all have 
an equally good start in life. 

That is why I said earlier that this problem 
of population is, essentially, a woman’s prob- 
lem. It is the responsibility and privilege of 
the mothers of the nation, and the potential 
mothers, to decide how many children they 
wish to have. And it is quite clear that at pres- 
ent thousands of women are refusing to have a 
child, or more than one child, because of 
various definite views or opinions that they have 
adopted. 

First and foremost is the question of se- 
curity. The fear of unemployment among the 
workers is not at present acute, though it still 
lurks in the background. Far greater is the 
fear, especially among women today, of re- 
newed world disturbance and war. International 
insecurity would not affect the less well-edu- 
cated masses so much as it would those better 
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able to follow the disturbing trend of world 
events; nevertheless, there is grave uneasiness 
among all women on this subject. 

The next problem might seem to be that of 
housing. One might think that a decline in the 
birth rate would be very much influenced by 
housing shortages or bad housing conditions. 
This, however, is not the case, even among the 
poorer classes. And in Australia and New 
Zealand, where housing conditions are much 
better than in Britain, there is also today a 
disquieting birth rate problem among all classes. 

For British women the housing problem is 
less depressing than the lack of help in bringing 
up a large family. In the nineteenth century 
domestic help was cheap and plentiful; a 
family with a quite modest income, like that 
of Mr. Matthew Pocket in Great Expectations, 
had sixchildren, but two nurses and several other 
domestics. Modern mothers of all classes are 
today discouraged by the lack of domestic help. 

The difficulties of feeding a large family have 
been greatly eased by the introduction of the 
rationing system in Britain. But the clothing 
problem is still very acute. Mothers are con- 
stantly having to give up their personal coupons 
to provide clothes for their growing children. 
This might be regarded as a trivial reason for 
limiting one’s family. But I think investigation 
would prove that such small but constant wor- 
ries have a great deal to do with women’s 
reluctance to bear many children. 

A good deal has been done, since the war, to 
ease the problems of our potential mothers. Still 
more must, and probably will, be done. The 
many excellent new government services 
should bring about a great improvement, but it 
will be some years before their effect can begin 
to tell. The very comprehensive schemes for the 
expectant and nursing mother and for infant 
and child welfare, started by Britain’s Ministry 
of Health, should in time go far to ease the 
mothers’ burdens. The new Education Act 
of 1944 should be a potent factor. The School 
Health Service, with its admirable organization 
for feeding, as well as educating, the school- 
child, is a hopeful beginning. Family allowances 
should help to lighten the economic burden of 
parenthood, though to what extent they do 
so on the present scale—whether sufficiently 
generously or not—remains to be seen. 

Finally, it is perhaps most necessary of all 
that the housewife, as Mrs. Hubback rightly 
stresses, should receive her due as one of the 
most important members of the community. 
There is no doubt at all that at present she re- 


gards herself as its worst-treated, most over- 
worked member. We are moving into an era, I 
believe, when, not the Common Man, but the 
Common Man’s Wife, will have to be regarded 
as the most valuable and important person in 
the community. 

CHARLOTTE HALDANE 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


To the Editor: 


One of the most surprising discoveries to an 
American delegate to the International Con- 
gress for Mental Health in London was the uni- 
versal and intense interest in group psychother- 
apy on the part of nearly all the delegates to 
that congress. Group psychotherapy has re- 
ceived wider acceptance in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world and has come 
to be considered as a major technique in psycho- 
therapy by many in Europe, in the Near and 
Far East, and in South American countries. 

Delegates from India, China, Iran, Egypt, 
Palestine, and many other nations sought out 
the undersigned and other members of the 
American Group Therapy Association who were 
in London for advice on ways for introducing 
this form of psychotherapy in their respective 
countries. These were in addition to the repre- 
sentatives from a number of South American 
and European countries who also desired infor- 
mation along similar lines. 

What impressed one most was the fact that 
all looked to us in the United States for guid- 
ance. This places a certain degree of responsi- 
bility upon psychotherapists here, particularly 
group psychotherapists, both to meet this de- 
mand through creating channels for communi- 
cations and to stimulate the development of 
sound theory and practice. 

The American Group Therapy Association 
has been in the vanguard in these directions for 
the last six years. In addition to many other ac- 
tivities, it has sponsored the publication of a 
book entitled The Practice of Group Therapy and 
has distributed several thousand brochures in 
this country and abroad. 

My aim in writing this communication is to 
call attention to these developments so that se- 
rious thought may be given them by some of 
your readers who may be especially interested in 
developing and applying this form of psycho- 
therapy. 

S. R. SLAVSON 
New York City 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Work Year Book, 1949. Edited by Mar- 
GARET B. Honces. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1949. Pp. 715. $4.50. 


Margaret B. Hodges, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation staff, has followed Russell H. Kurtz 
as editor of this inclusive encyclopedia of “or- 
ganized activities in social work and related 
fields.” The Social Work Year Book is a biennial 
publication, of which this issue is the tenth. It 
is a carefully edited and well-organized piece of 
work. Each succeeding issue has maintained the 
high standard set by Fred S. Hall, the first edi- 
tor; and substantial improvements have been 
made during a decade which has seen extensive 
developments, new programs, and adjustments 
in old programs to meet the exigencies of a ma- 
jor depression and a world war. 

In Part I over a hundred topical articles are 
listed alphabetically, ranging from ‘“Adminis- 
tration of Social Agencies” to “Youth Services” 
and including such typical items as “Alco- 
holism,” “Camping,” “Civil Rights,” “Disaster 
Relief,” “Education for Social Work,” “Racial 
Programs in Social Work” (a relatively new 
topic for the Year Book), “Public Health,” 
“Legal Aid,” “Statewide Organization in Social 
Work,” and “Volunteers in Social Work.” 

The articles are written by recognized au- 
thorities, making the list of contributors, which 
follows the Preface, read like a “Who’s Who in 
Social Work.” 

Among these are Roger Baldwin, director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union; Robert 
Bondy, director of the National Social Work As- 
sembly; Fred Hoehler, formerly executive di- 
rector of the Community Fund of Chicago and 
now commissioner of welfare of Illinois; Russell 
Kurtz, executive director of the New Hamp- 
shire Citizens Council; Dr. Leonard Sheele, 
surgeon-general of the United States; Reverend 
James T. McDonald, associate director of Fam- 
ily Service, Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York; Grace Marcus, professor 
of social case work of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Emma Lundberg; Dr. Thomas A. C. 
Rennie, associate professor of psychiatry of 
Cornell; Florence Hosch, associate professor, 
School of Social Welfare, University of Illinois; 


and Elizabeth Johnson, director, Child Labor 
Branch, United States Department of Labor. 

The articles are concise, well-documented 
statements, designed to inform the experienced 
and the inexperienced person concerning the 
wide variety of activities within the broad scope 
of social welfare and “related activities.” Each 
article answers briefly the basic questions as to 
what the activity is, how it developed, how it is 
organized, and what crucial or fundamental 
problems it now faces. 

In a sense this volume constitutes more than 
an encyclopedia; it is, in essence, both ency- 
clopedic and editorialistic in approach, thus giv- 
ing the reader opinions as well as facts and 
points of view as well as information. Following 
each article is a carefully prepared bibliography. 

Part II is a comprehensive directory of 
agencies, including international, national (gov- 
ernment and voluntary) and Canadian agencies. 
Each agency is described in terms of purpose, 
activities, and general method approach. 
This is a highly useful and practical listing for 
social and health workers as well as for board 
members and contributors. 

The Social Work Year Book is a requirement 
for every social and health agency, public and 
private, for schools of social work, and for every 
college and university library. Practitioners, 
supervisors, administrators, and students in the 
field of social and health work should be familiar 
with its content if they wish to be literate and 
knowledgeable in their rapidly expanding fields. 


LEONARD W. Mayo 
Western Reserve University 


Social Work: An Introduction to the Field. By 
HERBERT H. Stroup. New York: American 
Book Co., 1948. Pp. x+695. $4.50. 


This is another effort to introduce the college 
student and the layman to social work. The 
author is a teacher of sociology and director of 
the Office of Pre-Social Work Counseling at 
Brooklyn College. One opens the book with high 
expectations that here is the answer to the need 
for a satisfactory introductory textbook. 
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The fourteen chapters include two on scope, 
nature, and historical background of social 
work; two on public welfare; and one chapter 
each on social group work and community or- 
ganization. The remainder of the book, about 
one-half the text, is devoted to social case work 
in its various settings. Case material is used gen- 
erously to illustrate social work practice, both 
problems and methods. Excellent figures and 
tables are reproduced throughout the text. The 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter, the 
list of periodicals in social welfare, and the ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for a Book Collection on Social Work”’ 
are to be commended. 

For several reasons this book falls short of 
being a wholly satisfactory textbook for under- 
graduate students. Frequent use is made of the 
terms “process” and “structure” without ade- 
quate definition, and sometimes with inaccurate 
or misleading interpretation. In connection with 
a discussion of the “basic concepts in social 
work,” for example, this statement occurs: “So- 
cial workers have realized that to make a deci- 
sion for another places one under certain respon- 
sibility. For if the social worker makes a decision 
for another person, he assumes the blame or 
praise which the consequences of that decision 
entail. No social worker wishes to jeopardize his 
status with his clients or with the public by ac- 
cepting such responsibility” (p. 25). The chap- 
ter on historical background likewise seems a 
compendium of information without adequate 
focus, as when subsidies in New York State to 
“private orphan asylums” between 1825 and 
1866 are given as an example of the “mutual, co- 
operative arrangements between private and 
public agencies which have greatly benefitted 
both kinds of programs” (p. 60). 

A fundamental question about such a text is 
its purpose. To what extent should it try to in- 
terpret the processes and skills of a profession? 
Would the anatomy of the subject not be suffi- 
cient without including the physiology? Perhaps 
the confusion in many areas of social work 
makes any effort to write an introductory text 
a thankless task. It would seem to this reviewer, 
however, that there is much the undergraduate 
student could learn about, upon which agree- 
ment can be found, without so much emphasis 
upon and details about methodology. 

The book contains a great deal of informa- 
tion that will be useful for reference purposes. 
An impressive list of social workers is credited 
with having read the manuscript as technical 
consultants, so perhaps they should share re- 
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sponsibility for some of the book’s defects as 
well as its merits. 


ARLIEN JOHNSON 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Forty-five in the Family: The History of a Home 
for Children. By EvA BurMeEtIster. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvi+ 247. $3.25. 

Many child welfare workers have been look- 
ing forward to the publication of Eva Burmeis- 
ter’s book on child care institutions. Now that 
the book has arrived we are more than pleased. 
It is a wholly satisfying book that deserves to be 
a “best seller.” It should be significant reading 
for all lay and professional people who are con- 
cerned with child welfare, and it will be interest- 
ing to everyone who enjoys child life. 

In many ways the book is like a visit to Lake- 
side Children’s Center, where the setting is laid 
and whose children, staff, pets, house, and 
neighborhood are the material for the story. A 
reading of the book is really better than most 
visits to the institution could possibly be. This 
book-visit is conducted by Miss Burmeister, 
herself, who explains in a leisurely manner, in 
simple, lucid, but colorful language, the whys, 
hows, and wherefores of life in the Center. This 
is a visit during which one takes time to discuss 
the past of the institution a little and to look 
forward toward its future. One has an opportu- 
nity to compare the experiences at Lakeside 
with experiences in other institutions. But the 
main focus of the visit is on the present—the 
concrete day-by-day living in the Children’s 
Center. Here life is really alive with all the com- 
plexities which one would expect and hope to 
find in a “Family of Forty-five.” 

Practically every aspect of child care in an 
institutional setting is touched upon—the adap- 
tations of the house itself, what meaning a home 
has to a child, one learns in the chapter on “An 
Old-fashioned House”; diet is not a set of 
sample menus but a comfortable chapter called 
“Something Smells Good”; recreation becomes 
a series of chapters—“Play,” “Books and 
Reading,” “Bicycles,” “Pets,” and “Holiday 
Cottage”’; and discussion of the staff and of staff 
relationships include such topics as ““The Men in 
Our Lives.” Although there is a brief and very 
sound chapter on “Discipline,” the problems of 
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the children are dealt with from the first page to 
last, dealt with in the light of an understanding, 
refined and deepened by observations from 
eminent psychiatrists such as Dr. Emmy Syl- 
vester who have made their contribution toward 
the enrichment of life at Lakeside Children’s 
Center. 

For students of child welfare an institutional 
field-work placement has often been recom- 
mended as offering a very special opportunity 
for experience with real children and their day- 
by-day living. Such placements, however, have 
been difficult to realize because of the limita- 
tions on the time of university students and the 
scarcity of available institutions where the set- 
ting is really adequate to fulfil the purpose of a 
field-work placement. Pending the development 
of such institutions conveniently located in rela- 
tion to schools of social service, this book will be 
a helpful substitute for field work. No one who 
reads and enjoys the book can feel quite lost 
among children afterward, it seems to me. 

There are so many nice things that could be 
said about the book that it is difficult to put 
them all into a brief review. Miss Burmeister’s 
charming sketches catch the spirit of the Center 
and illustrate a way of feeling about children. 
Note particularly the boy who talks with his 
case worker at the beginning of the chapter on 
“The Case Worker, the Child, the Child’s Fami- 
ly,” and the belligerent, tousle-headed ten-year- 
old who turns up his nose at the chapter heading 
“Discipline.” The book is full of delightful anec- 
dotes; and then because the interesting happen- 
ings at Lakeside Children’s Center spill over and 
cannot all be worked into the text, Miss Bur- 
meister gives us a few excerpts from her “News 
Letter.” Among those the story that I liked best 
of all was the night toboggan ride of Mrs. No- 
votny and Miss Arndt. Cottage mothers who 
can fix the furnace when the maintenance man 
has a bad cold, remove the clinkers, and then on 
the way back into the house, without any feel- 
ing of being put upon, stumble over the chil- 
dren’s toboggan, which “has been left out 
again,” and, inspired by the toboggan and the 
moonlight, enjoy a bobsled ride down the hill, 
have a zest which explains a lot of the values for 
children in living at Lakeside Children’s Center. 

We have waited a long time for Miss Bur- 
meister’s book and we can heartily say that it 
has been well worth waiting for. 


ETHEL VERRY 
Chicago Orphan Asylum 
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The Rural Community and Its School. By Lo- 
RENE K. Fox. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. xi+233. $3.25. 

The title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is actually not a study of the general 
problem of the rural community and its relation 
to the school. It is rather a detailed sociological 
and economic study of Chatauqua County, 
New York. The author, who is director of ele- 
mentary education in Schenectady, New York, 
believes that, although the study is focused 
locally, it is “a general philosophical analysis of 
rural life and education in a period of cultural 
crisis.” 

The purpose is to show that “a rural school 
program in a democratic society should be close- 
ly related to the actual living processes of the 
community and should aim to facilitate the ad- 
justments of traditional modes of life and 
thought to emerging life conditions.” Material 
was gathered through the author’s experience 
on the faculty of a state teachers’ college in 
the county, through published material, and 
through casual conversations and planned inter- 
views with farmers, their families, teachers, 
school administrators, school children, health 
workers, and the officers and members of the 
staffs of many organizations and agencies in the 
county. The book is documented only by a list- 
ing of the chief source materials by chapter at 
the end of the book, with a more comprehensive 
bibliography following. 

Subjects covered include the physical setting 
of the county; the types of farming; the farm 
home and community; institutions, such as 
churches, schools, and local government; the 
life and outlooks of the people; and the cultural 
conflicts of the present period. All this is back- 
ground for the final chapter, which is “A Pro- 
posed Educational Program” for this county. 
This program, which is discussed in general 
terms, calls for participation by the school in 
broad social and economic planning and for a 
functional curriculum based on ways of making 
a livelihood, or, in other words, a vocational 
school in the richest meaning of the term. Such 
a school would help children to deal with every- 
day problems. Yet there is emphasis on teach- 
ing children to view the local situation in terms 
of its regional, national, and “one-world” set- 
ting. It envisions a work-experience program as 
part of the curriculum and considerable extra- 
mural teaching through observation and special 
projects. Admittedly, the implementation of 
such ideals will call for school personnel of “‘vi- 
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sion, imagination, and courage” and for finan- 
cial backing by state and federal aid. 

The material concerning rural health and 
welfare agencies comprises only a few pages and 
is quite inadequate. It is interspersed with some 
quotations of antisocial attitudes toward some 
of the people in need. However, for the most 
part the author has a liberal concept of govern- 
ment’s responsibility for the general welfare. 

The reviewer is not competent to evaluate 
the practicability of the proposed curriculum 
changes. The book would seem to be useful to 
social workers chiefly because of the method of 
study and as an example of the thinking of a 
modern educator concerning the relatedness of 
the school to rural community life. 


GRACE BROWNING 
Division of Social Service 
Indiana University 


The Shame of the States. By ALBERT DEUTSCH. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. 
Pp. 188. $3.00. 


In his latest book, well named The Shame of 
the States, Albert Deutsch has again set forth in 
thought-provoking style a vivid portrayal of 
current conditions in many state hospitals. He 
has written in detail of deplorable conditions in 
the care of the mentally ill throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Poor equipment, overcrowding, long 
hours, low pay, and understaffing to a serious 
degree are brought out graphically. The man- 
agers of the hospitals surveyed co-operated, 
most of them giving him carte blanche to inves- 
tigate their institutions. Their attitudes were 
similar—“‘Go wherever you like and tell the 
people what you see.” They were anxious for the 
citizens of the states to be alerted to their prob- 
lems. All felt that a solution was possible only 
through sympathetic public support for a pro- 
gressive program. 

Early in the book statistics are used to show 
why conditions in the state hospitals should be 
of grave concern to everyone of us. One in every 
seventeen Americans is destined to spend some 
part of his life in a state mental hospital. Fig- 
ures from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice show that eight million Americans—more 
than 6 per cent of the population—now have 
some type of mental illness. 

In his chapter on the “Evolution of the 
State-Care System,” he follows through from 
the early days when the insane were crowded 
into poorhouses or prisons, through the estab- 
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lishment of state-financed hospitals to standards 
set by the American Psychiatric Association, 
and closes the chapter with the statement that 
“not a single mental hospital in the United 
States meets, or ever has met even the minimum 
standards set by the APA in all major aspects of 
care and treatment!” 

The chapters headed “Byberry—Philadel- 
phia’s Bedlam,” “Cleveland—a ‘Hell for the 
Sick,’ ” “New York’s Isle of Despair,” “Califor- 
nia—the ‘Pride’ of Napa Valley,” bring out the 
great needs but at the same time point up scat- 
tered constructive attempts for better care. 

One section deals with the lack of enough fa- 
cilities for mental defectives, and it is stated 
that “experts estimate that the number of men- 
tal defectives needing institutional care is at 
least ten times the actual institutional popula- 
tion.” 

Mason General Hospital, where mentally ill 
soldiers were treated during the war, is praised 
as the hospital where “curative ideals were 
pursued in place of defeatist custodial policies.” 

He mentions the National Mental Hygiene 
Committee and the National Mental Health 
Foundation and their work toward improving 
conditions, in addition to the National Mental 
Health Act signed in June, 1947, providing 
grants for research, training, and establishment 
of clinics. Concerning the latter he says: “Our 
generation’s greatest single measure in behalf of 
the state hospital system came, ironically 
enough, in the form of a Federal law barring 
state hospitals from its benefits. . .. However 
indirect its benefits to the mental hospital sys- 
tem, nothing on the immediate horizon holds so 
much promise toward the final solution of the 
great institutional crisis. . . .” 

In the last chapter, the author sketches his 
dream of an ideal state hospital which will house 
a minimum of one thousand patients, be located 
near a large center of population, and affiliated 
with a medical school. Patients will be admitted 
on a voluntary basis and know that they will re- 
ceive the best in modern therapy. Employees as 
well as patients will be treated with dignity and 
respect—with the old hierarchy system a thing 
of the past. This will be possible because the 
legislature “knowing that prompt and proper 
curative treatment is least expensive in the end, 
will furnish enough funds to operate the Ideal 
State Hospital on a par with a good general 
hospital.” 

To effect this change, he recommends that 
citizens band together in organized groups un- 
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der the sponsorship of existing associations such 
as the mental hygiene societies and that 
through these local groups they work for decent 
legislative appropriation for mental health serv- 
ices. He also recommends that individually 
citizens can raise morale by frequent visits to 
hospitals near them and by taking an active per- 
sonal interest in their management. 

Whoever reads this book with understanding 
and genuine interest will most heartily agree at 
the end with Dr. Karl Menninger’s warning 
in the Foreword: “When you read Mr. 
Deutsch’s book you will want yourself to be 
taxed more heavily than you are now. You will 
want your neighbors to be more heavily taxed. 
You will want your tax money spent for a defi- 
nite purpose, a purpose for which it is not now 
being spent in anything like the necessary or 
proper proportions.” 

This book should be a must for our voters 
and legislators. 

MARGARET M. PLATNER 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
Chicago 


Perspectives in Medicine: The March of Medi- 
cine, 1948. (New York Academy of Medicine 
Lectures to the Laity.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. x+163. $2.50. 


This volume is the thirteenth in the series of 
Lectures to the Laity, sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. The book contains 
six lectures by six competent experts on the fol- 
lowing problems of today: The atom in civil life; 
food and civilization; on being old too young; 
perspectives in cancer research; psychiatry for 
everyday needs; the interrelations of pure and 
applied science in the field of medicine. These 
are problems of serious concern to every citizen. 
They are presented factually and clearly, and 
well up to the high standards set by the earlier 
volumes in this series of the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine’s Lectures to the Laity. The 
food and civilization lecture reveals these prov- 
en facts: If we continue past and present popu- 
lation increase, and past and present soil deteri- 
oration and water pollution, civilization will “go 
with the wind,” irrespective of more wars. The 
lecture on psychiatry for everyday needs is 
equally timely in these days of almost universal 
hysteria and fear. The six authors (including 
President Conant of Harvard University), 


though experts in their fields, speak in a lan- 
guage understandable to the adult citizen who 
can concentrate on the serious problems facing 
humanity today and tomorrow. It is a must vol- 
ume to every thinking citizen in our land. The 
New York Academy of Medicine is rendering a 
significant service to adult education. 


A. J. CARLson 
University of Chicago 


Psychosocial Development of Children. By IRENE 
M. JossELYN, M.D. New York: Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, 1948. Pp. 132. 
$1.75. 


Social workers in general and educators in 
particular both in schools of social work and in 
agency-training programs are indebted to Dr. 
Josselyn for this long-needed presentation of the 
development of children. 

The author conveys the nature of the child, 
his potentials for growth, and the conditions 
essential for his maximum physical, mental, and 
emotional development. The interrelationships 
of these three aspects of the individual’s devel- 
opment are clearly shown. Nurture and nature 
thus are closely related throughout with refer- 
ence to changing needs at different age levels, 
with reference to intellectual, sexual, and other 
constitutional differences and with reference 
also to variations in reality factors in family life 
and in other forms of group life. Thus in a con- 
text of common human needs and of typical 
ways of responding, the individual differences 
with which social work always is concerned 
emerge. The author shows personality structure 
in the making as well as the purposes served by 
defenses and adaptations. 

In a profuse literature on child development 
this presentation stands forth in company with 
a few other contributions as being particularly 
useful to social workers for several reasons: its 
knowledge, its philosophy, its theory, all are 
expressed simply with a minimum use of techni- 
cal terms and with illustrations within the range 
of case-work practice. And, most noteworthy, 
Dr. Josselyn has attained an integration of psy- 
chosomatic, psychosexual, and psychosocial de- 
velopment of the individual, an integration 
sought but not always realized by instructors 
either in the psychiatric and social case-work 
course sequences, or in field-work instruction in 
schools of social work. This synthesis has been 
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difficult to achieve. The human mind in a com- 
plex learning situation tends to become some- 
what obsessive and thus to seek generalizations 
and dichotomies and thereby to center on one 
aspect of human development to the exclusion 
of others. What case-work teacher has not 
struggled with the problems of conveying mul- 
tiple causation, multiple motivation, the this 
and this and this of the situation, only to have 
students blot out totality for a comfortable 
“this or that” factor? This monolithic tendency 
not only has been the student’s defense against 
complexity, but also it often has been the in- 
structor’s and the professional writer’s easy 
adaptation. Educators therefore welcome this 
presentation as an addition to several others in 
the field today to affirm their efforts to teach 
differential diagnosis and the appropriateness of 
great variation in our helping efforts. 

The final chapter, entitled ‘“The Case Work- 
er as Therapist,” is a brief but sound presenta- 
tion of several types of treatment. As should be 
expected, more comprehensive and equally dis- 
cerning discussions of this subject have been 
written by social workers over the years. The 
dynamic principles of psychoanalysis long have 
been employed in social work practice whereas 
the psychoanalyst only very recently has used 
them in ways and in situations closely compa- 
rable to those of social case work. Hence our lit- 
erature on the social worker as “therapist” ante- 
dates the current spate from the psychoanalytic 
group on “briefer psychotherapy.” This chapter 
may serve a purpose for those social workers 
who need the psychiatrist’s authoritative reas- 
surance on what is right and proper in what pre- 
sumably is their own area of competence. Many 
of us who have never dethroned “environmental 
therapy” deeply appreciate Dr. Josselyn’s dis- 
cerning evaluation of this our traditional ‘‘thera- 
py” and thank her kindly for promoting it to 
psychotherapeutic heights. Educators in social 
work need this support from our colleagues in 
psychiatry. Why we do is another story, one be- 
yond the scope of this review. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


EMIC (Emergency Maternity and Infant Care): 
A Study of Administrative Experience. By 
NATHAN SINAI, Dr.P.H., and Opin W. AN- 
DERSON, Pu.D. (Bureau of Public Health 
Economics, Research Series No. 3.) Ann Ar- 


bor: School of Public Health, University of 

Michigan, 1948. Pp. 181. Appendixes i+ xxii. 

Recognizing the importance of research in 
the little-known area of administration of a na- 
tional health program, Drs. Sinai and Anderson 
obtained the permission of the United States 
Children’s Bureau to conduct this survey of the 
experience of the Bureau in eight of the states 
which had participated in the wartime program 
for maternity and infant care. With the financial 
support of the New York and the Marshall 
Field Foundations and with the co-operation of 
the Children’s Bureau in permitting unrestrict- 
ed use of all documents and reports relating to 
this program, the investigators were able to 
conduct a survey which drew on source materi- 
als affording a comprehensive picture of the 
facts and which was supplemented by inter- 
views with health officers, physicians, and nu- 
merous other participants who were in a posi- 
tion to offer comments and criticism from first- 
hand experience. The result is a composite of 
fact and opinion which the authors recognize as 
subjective to a degree. This quality, however, in 
no way invalidates its chief merit: an analytical 
study, soon after its termination, of a federally 
financed, and largely federally administered, 
health program which brought the state health 
departments into the operation of a medical care 
service of greater scope and significance than 
any previously undertaken by these agencies. 

One of the notable contributions of this study 
is the summary (in chap. ii) of the initial experi- 
ence of the Children’s Bureau in maternal and 
child health activities which afforded the basic 
knowledge and skill for its unprecedented exten- 
sion of a medical care program of vast scope and 
immediate urgency through the auspices of the 
divisions of maternal and child health of the 
state health departments. This summary is ad- 
mirable in its concise pointing up of the ration- 
ale for “expanding functions . . . [which] have 
reflected the growing needs in a dynamic society 
and the attempts to meet them.” The oft-re- 
peated and unreasonable contention of oppo- 
nents of the Bureau’s health program that it has 
exceeded the assignment originally made by the 
Congress in 1912 is refuted for any open-minded 
reader by this logical sequence of the develop- 
ment of public service in response to public de- 
mand which is so clearly traced by the authors 
in their analysis of the pattern of activity which 
has characterized the Bureau. Students of pub- 
lic medical care will do well to study this chapter 
for its implications for current planning. 
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The facts surrounding the establishment of 
the E.M.I.C. program are valuable also for stu- 
dents of legislative proposals concerned with 
health and medical care. Quotations from con- 
gressional hearings on the Bureau’s initial and 
subsequent requests for appropriations for this 
program offer a representative cross-section of 
the concepts and opinions—based in fact and in 
misconception—which usually influence all 
legislative action in this area, regardless of the 
specific proposal under consideration. The 
tangle of conflicting philosophies of government, 
of responsibility for social welfare, of profession- 
al rights and obligations, is well illustrated, not 
only in relation to E.M.I.C., but also in the 
summary of the earlier hearings regarding the 
maternity and infancy act of 1921. 

A feature of this study which seems open to 
criticism is the extent to which the facts and 
opinions regarding E.M.I.C. are subordinated 
in presentation to the authors’ attempts to draw 
parallels with other forms of medical aid, par- 
ticularly the current schemes of health insur- 
ance. Although this analysis explores a number 
of significant aspects of administration—espe- 
cially the important ones of suitable controls of 
the quality of professional service—it implies 
certain analogies which are questionable. To at- 
tempt a comparison between a program of tax- 
supported medical care—available as a right to 
certain income groups and without any necessi- 
ty for financial contribution by the beneficiaries 
—and any form of insurance through prepay- 
ment from individual income, voluntary or com- 
pulsory, seems to this reviewer essentially un- 
sound and an unfortunate confusion of funda- 
mentally different approaches to the issue of 
payment for medical care. The fact that current 
schemes of health insurance are now primarily 
concerned with the problem of whether to set 
income ceilings for prospective purchasers seems 
remotely related to the finding that the majority 
of persons eligible for E.M.I.C. utilized the serv- 
ice because it was available without a “means 
test.” One might argue, with greater force, that 
this highly significant finding indicates that 
when a tax-supported service is available without 
the stigma of “charity,” the majority of Amer- 
ican citizens will use it freely, without feeling 
any necessity to contribute toward its support 
by prepayment from income. If one follows Drs. 
Sinai and Anderson in their comparisons of 
E.M.I.C. with health insurance, the inference 
would seem to be that if prepayment for medical 
care can be offered without limitation to all in- 


come groups, it will be generally accepted as the 
optimum method for financing the cost of medi- 
cal care. The facts they have presented, how- 
ever, might have been used with equal validity 
to show that, when a service is offered without a 
means test, most persons are ready to accept it 
without feeling any lack of self-respect in the 
absence of a direct contribution from their own 
incomes. The probability of the greater accepta- 
bility of health insurance to the medical profes- 
sion seems to have swayed these authors some- 
what in their attempt to use one of the chief 
merits of E.M.I.C. to justify offering health in- 
surance to the public without income restric- 
tions. 

Despite this somewhat misleading presenta- 
tion of their survey of E.M.I.C. to support 
health insurance, the authors are to be com- 
mended for a thoughtful study of a national 
health program of great importance for the fu- 
ture of public health and medical care. They 
have offered original and provocative comments 
regarding many complex and unsolved problems 
of administration; and their analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of E.M.I.C. merits 
the careful consideration of persons concerned 
with the expansion of health and medical serv- 
ices in this country. Unfortunately this docu- 
ment, paper bound and by title limited to a war- 
time program, may not receive the widespread 
attention that its broad approach to basic is- 
sues deserves. 

Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Juvenile Courts in North Carolina. By WiteEy B. 
SANDERS. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. viii+210. $4.00. 


Dr. Sanders, the author of several previous 
research publications on juvenile delinquency 
and child welfare in North Carolina, has added 
another significant volume to that state’s body 
of information concerning children in trouble. 

This study resulted in a statistical analysis of 
all cases handled officially by the 107 juvenile 
courts in the state during the two five-year peri- 
ods between July 1, 1934, and June 30, 1944. 
Earlier studies had been made covering the fif- 
teen years from 1919 to 1934. A complete and 
concise picture of juvenile court organization 
and procedure throughout the state is also pre- 
sented. The concluding pages are devoted to a 
brief but detailed summary of the findings and 
conclusions and to a series of sound and well- 
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formulated recommendations. The book is re- 
plete with well-interpreted tables, showing the 
number of cases heard, ages of juvenile delin- 
quents, offenses charged, recidivism, and dispo- 
sition. As a source of reference on juvenile court 
work over the years in a specific state, this vol- 
ume is an excellent model. 

Certain disclosures are outstanding. Juvenile 
delinquency, as officially noted, decreased rath- 
er than increased in North Carolina during the 
war years. The judges, who serve by reason of 
their election to the position of superior court 
clerk, are not particularly qualified to deal with 
children’s problems, unless by coincidence, and 
devote little time to this phase of their official 
duties. The average county superintendent of 
public welfare, who doubles as chief probation 
officer, is better educated but has had limited 
training in social work and is too fully occupied 
with other functions to devote much time to the 
work of the court. He or she “usually spends in 
the median county about fifteen hours per 
month” on court matters. Underpaid probation 
officers and an undetermined number of county 
welfare department case workers aid in carrying 
the juvenile court loads. Social investigations, 
medical examinations, psychiatric and psycho- 
logical studies, and supervision range from the 
nonexistent to the fairly adequate, with an un- 
satisfactory average. The number of children 
detained in jail pending court appearance or 
disposition has decreased markedly, but the 
state is still deficient in alternative facilities for 
temporary care. A few courts approve whipping 
as a means of handling delinquents, evidencing 
the judge’s unfamiliarity or nonacceptance of 
the juvenile court philosophy. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Sanders, this state 
has a cumulative picture of its juvenile courts 
and their wards which probably surpasses that 
of any other. His articulate presentation of the 
facts is logically followed by his intelligent series 
of recommendations. If Dr. Sanders’ suggestions 
are followed, court practices and procedure in 
North Carolina will steadily improve, with 
widespread benefit in terms of better citizen- 
ship. 

RICHARD Eppy 


Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 


The Psychology of Social Classes. By RICHARD 
CENTERS. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. xii+142. $3.50. 


The subtitle of this work is “A Study of Class 
Consciousness.” Ask an intelligent American 
liberal whether or not there are classes in this 
country, and he will answer, “Why, yes, but the 
rigidity of the class structure is not so great as in 
Britain, or Italy, or Germany.” This is not a 
scientific answer, to be sure, but it is a correct 
one. We have classes, though it is not impossible, 
or even very hard, for a member of one class to 
“break” or win his way into a higher one. Now, 
in the words of T. H. Huxley, science is organ- 
ized common sense, and what the latter firmly 
believes, the former is likely to justify and dem- 
onstrate. Again, we have a rough idea, all of us, 
of the “psychology” of class consciousness; but 
science, because of its method and spirit, takes 
the rough idea and gives it precision and finish. 

The book under notice is a valuable study of 
the psychology of class consciousness in demo- 
cratic, dynamic, relatively new America. The 
question asked and answered is, What is the na- 
ture and what are the determinants of class con- 
sciousness? The author’s conclusions are based 
upon special surveys and person-to-person inter- 
views with 11,000 men representing a cross-sec- 
tion of American whites. It is not at all likely, 
however, that the inclusion of women and Ne- 
groes would have in any significant way modi- 
fied the conclusions reached. 

The author adopts what is known as the in- 
terest-group theory of class structure. All em- 
pirical data available unquestionably support 
this provisional theory. Most of our millionaires 
are Republicans and conservatives. Most of our 
wageworkers are Democrats. The so-called pro- 
gressive movements are upper-middle-class 
movements. Some of the leaders in these move- 
ments are union officers and former wage work- 
ers. These phenomena are not accidental. 
Classes, in the words of the author, ‘“‘can be de- 
scribed simply as politico-economic interest 
groups formed in response to total life situation 
dominated by socio-economic position.” Class 
consciousness has definitely emerged. We have 
as yet no Labor Socialist party, but one is com- 
ing, unless present trends are not only checked, 
but reversed. 

The book is quite objective, but the author’s 
political sympathies are not concealed. The 
American Manufacturers’ Association will not 
quote him in its propagandist activities. 

VicToR S. YARROS 


La Jolla, California 











General Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army. 
By P. W. Witson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 264. $3.50. 

Everyone who knows human nature in all its 
highs and lows realizes that morale is almost as 
necessary to our well-being as food, clothing, 
and shelter. Since a healthy morale is impossible 
under the weight of a sodden guilt complex or a 
hopeless poverty complex, almost any form of 
religious experience that effectually dissipates 
such complexes is of no small value not only to 
the individual but to society. Such has been the 
contribution of the Salvation Army since its ar- 
rival in London (as the “Christian Mission’’) 
under William and Catherine Booth’s leadership 
in 1849—the end of the “Black Forties.” In- 
deed, it was Booth’s daily dealings, as appren- 
tice to a pawnbroker of Nottingham, with the 
misery and degradation of drunkards, gamblers, 
petty thieves, and harlots that led him to the 
one-sided yet useful conclusion that sin is the 
chief cause of such moral and physical degrada- 
tion of personality and that the Gospel is a sure 
cure for these evils, if and when taken to the sin- 
ner in homely, heartwarming, conscience-goad- 
ing preaching and singing. Moreover, ‘“‘General” 
Booth was astute enough to add to the tradi- 
tiona] revival methods militarism’s glamorous 
tricks and phrases: rigid discipline, natty uni- 
forms, parades and banners, drums and bugles; 
“Army” headquarters were called ‘“‘citadels’’; 
prayer was “knee-drill”’; the “Army” periodical 
was named The War Cry; the death of a 
Salvationist was treated as “promotion to heay- 
en.” “S.A.” revivalism further departed from 
tradition by keeping its converts busy saving 
others by continuous outdoor meetings, spec- 
tacular “campaigns” against the Devil, and 
friendly though amateur relief and rehabilita- 
tion work through home-visiting and institu- 
tional care. 

Of this efficiently organized, disciplined, 
dramatized synthesis of historic Christian evan- 
gelism and modern business methods, Eva 
Booth (who became Evangeline in this country 
in Longfellow’s memory!), William’s most trust- 
ed daughter, was Apostle-Commissioner to 
Canada, then the United States (1906-34), 
reaching the generalship in 1934; a strong, vig- 
orous, dedicated personality, a moving preach- 
er, above all a most competent executive. All 
these qualities Mr. Wilson, whose eulogistic en- 
thusiasm leads one to suspect that he is a grate- 
ful convert, interestingly brings out in “the most 
intimate review” yet published of a movement 
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“whose purpose is to lead people of every race, 
class and creed into what they were meant to 
be.” While Mr. Wilson does not explicitly credit 
Miss Booth with the policy of free doughnuts, 
coffee, and cigarettes for the doughboys, he does 
stress her leadership in the remarkable growth 
of the Army in this country— over sixteen hun- 
dred “forts” and forty-five hundred officers; and 
in the world, nearly four million uniformed 
workers, in ninety-seven countries. The many 
pages, however, that Mr. Wilson devotes, like a 
true Britisher, to the honors paid Miss Booth by 
kings and emperors and other pooh-bahs, the 
reviewer as author would have given to 
an adequate account of the vast program of so- 
cial relief and institutional work of the Army; 
while the inner struggle to make the generalship 
an elective rather than a hereditary office 
makes a good story, with honors for Miss Booth, 
but leaves a bad taste of the old ecclesiastical 
politics. Altogether, however, as a record of 
great experiment in “spiritual humanitarian- 
ism,” the book is noteworthy. 


CHARLES H. Lyrrie 
Meadville Theological School 


A Man Called White: The Autobiography of Wal- 
ter White. New York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 
366. $3.75. 

Among the many recent approaches to race 
problems, this of Walter White’s stands out for 
its breadth of vision, its humanity, and its self- 
control. Emerson once wrote that ‘‘God offers to 
every mind its choice between truth and re- 
pose.” Walter White made this choice as a boy 
of thirteen, watching from his father’s mailcart 
the advance of a mob hunting down any black 
faces in its path along Peachtree Street—an 
elderly woman cook, a lame bootblack, any con- 
venient target for groups whose slogan was 
“Clear out the niggers.” At this moment: “I was 
sick with loathing for the hatred that had flared 
... but I was glad that I was not one of those 
made sick and murderous by pride... glad 
that my mind and spirit were part of the races 
that had not fully awakened, and had before 
them the opportunity to write a record of virtue 
as a Memorandum to Armageddon.” 

From a hard-working, God-fearing home, 
Walter White had kept with him his father’s 
words. “You'll be misunderstood and criticized 
when you fight so difficult a battle as that creat- 
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ed by the race problem. But decide, with the 
help of God, what’s right, and don’t falter or 
turn back.” But this is not a personal sort of 
book. It is, throughout, an eyewitness record of 
basic race relations during two world wars and 
their aftermaths. Its frame of reference is not 
only our own Cities, milltowns, or hillbilly areas, 
but Anzio’s beachhead, the islands of the Pacif- 
ic, and the operations of our armed forces in 
war and postwar peace. Wherever racial pres- 
sures rose, to be touched off by some spark, 
some minuscule “proximate cause,” economic, 
political, or social, there it was Walter White’s 
business to be. Blond, gentle-mannered, his ap- 
pearance qualified him for investigations which 
a darker skin would have barred; and therefore 
his quiet, firsthand reporting is more than ever 
poignant because of intimate and irrefutable 
detail. 

Since the N.A.A.C.P. concerns itself with 
legal defense, much light is thrown on matters 
not fully treated (or treated with bias) in the 
press. The action of labor groups, of employers, 
of Army and Navy officers, of political leaders 
(Hoover, Al Smith, Willkie, F.D.R.), are explic- 
itly evidenced. The postwar reversions to cer- 
tain singularly galling forms of injustice, the 
successes or failures of attempts at racial inte- 
gration within the armed services, the discrimi- 
nation in educational fields, are clearly present- 
ed. It may surprise many readers to learn that 
of over five thousand lynchings (1889-1918) less 
than one-sixth of the victims had been accused 
of sex-crimes, although the proponents of lynch 
law seem to use no motives except the defense of 
southern womanhood. In fact, the other five- 
sixths of the lynchings resulted from charges 
such as “talking back to a white man,” being 
“too prosperous for a nigger,” or various forms 
of resentment of injustice or insult. The race 
problem may turn out to be, as James Weldon 
Johnson termed it, ‘‘a question of saving black 
men’s bodies and white men’s souls.” 

This book is no catalogue of hate. Quite the 
opposite, for its spirit is that of White’s father; 
“Human kindness, decency, love— whatever 
you wish to call it—is the only real thing in the 
world.” The last chapter concludes that “there 
is no difference between the killer and the killed. 
When one shoots the other, he kills his reflec- 
tion... . 1am white and I am black, and know 
that there is no difference. Each casts a shadow, 
and all shadows are black.” 

JessrE HrrscHi 
Chicago 
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Booker T. Washington, Educator and Interracial 
Interpreter. By BAstL MATHEWS. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xvii+ 
350. $4.75. 


The author of this book shares that interpre- 
tation of history which maintains that person- 
alities, more than “forces” such as climate, ge- 
ography, and economics, shape the future. He 
writes in his Prologue: “What is commonly 
called history is largely a record of events, but 
the events are only the shell, of which the crea- 
tive kernel is the decisive thinking of persons 
leading to action. Their acts based upon their 
standards of values create the events that we 
call history.” 

Let us, then, take the author’s own formula 
to test the effect of Booker T. Washington’s per- 
sonality on the advance of the American Negro. 
A controversy as to whether this effect was good 
or bad arose in Washington’s own time and con- 
tinues unabated until the present day. The au- 
thor takes a very definite position on the 
“good” side. Referring to Washington’s now 
famous Atlanta Exposition speech, he writes: 
“The blaze of national fame which the Atlanta 
speech directed upon Booker Washington gave 
him a superb opportunity to expand within and 
beyond the border of Tuskegee that work of 
raising the status of a whole people to which his 
life was dedicated.” 

What did Washington say in this Atlanta 
speech? Its most quoted phrase is, “In all things 
that are purely social, Negroes and whites can 
be as separate as the fingers of the hand—yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” Reviewing the speech as a whole, it 
is stated that Washington’s basic philosophy 
was embodied in it. In this regard, he writes: 
‘He [Washington] held that, in the long view, 
the Negro in the South, if he made himself a cre- 
ative, skilled citizen, educated and owning land 
and business, would be for the first time in a po- 
sition strong enough to demand the political 
rights to which his ability, character and mate- 
rial possessions entitled him. The Southern 
white people themselves, he insisted, would then 
not only accord those political rights to the 
Negro but would protect him in their exercise.” 

Why were these pronouncements of Wash- 
ington considered so important? The answer, ac- 
cording to unfavorable critics, is that under the 
leadership of Frederick Douglass, Dubois, and 
Monroe Trotter, the southern Negro had begun 
a push to regain the participation in the political 
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and social control of his own environment which 
he had lost during the latter days of Reconstruc- 
tion. Washington in his speech soft-pedaled the 
Negro’s political and social claims and suggested 
a formula that seemed, not only for the southern 
white man, but for many a northern white man, 
the solution of the South’s No. 1 problem, 
“What to do with the Negro.” Without the 
Atlanta speech, there is some question of wheth- 
er Booker T. Washington would not have been 
just one more able school principal and the in- 
stitution he founded just one more good ‘‘trade” 
school; but with that speech, money in the thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, and finally in the mil- 
lions poured into Tuskegee. 

What did Washington’s advice really gain for 
the Negro? The real facts are that the southern 
white man has never allowed the Negro to get 
into his main stream of culture—i.e., business 
with the public in general. The various Negroes 
who are pointed out as paragons of business suc- 
cess are engaged in enterprises which have 
thrived chiefly because of the continued segre- 
gation of the Negro. For instance, the largest 
Negro businesses, Negro insurance companies, 
were developed because, for years, white com- 
panies would not insure Negroes. 

Rather has the southern white man penalized 
the Negro who has tried to expand his market 
and to sell to white people as well as to Negroes. 
A Negro realtor has just had his license taken 
away from him in Atlanta for attempting to do 
an interracial real-estate business. 

Moreover, the middle-class southern white, 
whom Washington idolized so consistently, has 
almost until the present day refused to employ 
the Negro in the really important branches of 
skilled labor. It was not until comparatively re- 
cent years, when the Negro and trade-unionists 
finally got together in the South—a thing which 
Washington discouraged—that the Negro has 
made any appreciable progress into the skilled 
trades. 

Most significant of all is the fact that the 
southern white man has never conceded to the 
Negro the political and social rights that Wash- 
ington prophesied would come as the result of 
strict application to thrift and hard labor. The 
Negro is still, in most sections of the South, a 
second-class citizen. 

This book hails Washington as a great “‘inter- 
racial interpreter.’”’ Washington’s enemies, on 
the other hand, have condemned him as a great 
‘fnterracial appeaser’” who opposed anything 
suggesting conflict with the southern white man 


— even ideological conflict. Interestingly enough 
in this year of our Lord 1949, the Negro has 
again become America’s No. 1 problem as jn 
1895 and for practically the same reason—the 
Negro is again demanding his civil rights, 
Many people are apprehensive that some other 
Negro, or so-called friend of the Negro, will arise 
any day now to make another Atlanta speech to 
solve the present-day “No. 1 problem” and 
again sidetrack the Negro’s progress for a half- 
century. 

The author describes in beautiful English 
how Washington was born a slave, was only five 
years old at Emancipation, was reared thereaf- 
ter in comparative poverty, and practically edu- 
cated himself until the age of fourteen, when he 
“hitchhiked” his way to Hampton Institute. At 
the latter institution, he so distinguished himself 
that on graduation he was offered a position on 
its faculty. He chose, however, to go into the 
deep South and to assume the pioneering task of 
organizing and supervising an industrial school 
for Negroes, patterned after Hampton, which 
eventually became the most famous institution 
of its type in America, if-not in the world, and 
probably had a greater influence on the spread 
of public schools for Negroes in the South than 
any other single force. 

This biography is the story of the life of a 
great educator. But the failure of Washington’s 
advice to bear fruit as a panacea for the Negro’s 
ills in America negates Basil Mathews’ labored, 
though eloquent, effort to picture him as a great 
all-round leader of his people. 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON 


Atlanta University 
School of Social Work 


The Criminal and His Victim. By HANS VON 
HeEntIc. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. Pp. 461. $6.00. 


This is the “biology of crime” promised by 
the author in his excellent Crime, Causes and 
Conditions, published in 1947. While as well 
documented as the former book, it is by no 
means as well organized or as readable. Readers 
will perhaps feel some impatience over the seem- 
ing remoteness of many of the crimogenic fac- 
tors considered, and they may wish the author 
had occasionally been able to reach more defi- 
nite conclusions regarding them; but they will 
nonetheless find the discussions of interest. The 
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relationship of criminal behavior to red hair, 
gray hair, left-handedness, ugliness, strabism, 
stuttering, the presence of tatooing, and the 
time of day or the day of the week of the crime 
are among the subjects considered. 

Of perhaps greatest interest, however, is the 
author’s final chapter dealing with the relation- 
ship between the criminal and his victim. The 
author believes that victims of crime tend to 
possess special characteristics. Among examples 
of types of crimes especially considered are sexu- 
al attacks, crimes against children, murders of 
philandering wives, and the exploitation of the 
bereaved by confidence men and (legally) by 
undertakers. Particularly since the victim is 
usually more readily available than the per- 
petrator of crime, the author feels that increased 
attention should be paid the former’s “‘crime- 
provocative function.” He believes that “with a 
thorough knowledge of the interrelations be- 
tween the doer and sufferer new approaches to 
the detection of crime will be opened” (p. 450). 


Henry CoE LANPHER 


Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D.C. 


The Chosen Valley: The Story of a Pioneer Town. 
By MARGARET SNYDER. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1948. Pp. 376. $4.00. 


The author of this book evidently knows that 
a small, raw part of a statistic, personally ob- 
served, digs a place for itself in the memory 
where the finished, impersonal product passes 
unfelt. This is a study of the processes by which 
the American midwest moved from frontiers to 
factories, from pioneer grist-mill to the granaries 
of the world, from a time when government 
participation meant mainly the surveyor’s 
stakes, to days of Social Security. It has been 
done within the microcosm of Chatfield, Minne- 
sota, and founded on a formidable poundage of 
documentation in the shape of letters, diaries, 
bills of sale, and files of old newspapers. Here, in 
germinal form, are the vast generalities of eco- 
nomic theory, and they develop before our eyes 
into lively infants and citizens with verifiable 
names and habitations, where hitherto they had 
been observable to the layman only as the 
cloudy archetypes of classical economists, the 
cycles of Kondratieff, or the graphs of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Here in person are 
the abstractions of constructive and destructive 


forces, the confident waste by which new soils 
and forests are plundered in man’s strong early 
drive to conquer nature; here is the slow ingress 
of capitalism (money borrowed from Eastern 
bankers with the coming of the railroads) and 
the political implications brought by it; here are 
the effects of wars, depressions, and one-crop 
economy, and here, finally, and very impressive, 
is the stubborn inability of mankind to believe 
that more advantage may lie in co-operation 
than in devil-take-the-hindmost. But the story 
is of the actual persons among whom these 
things unrealized by them, happened. 

Self-analysis is popular today, and has not 
been confined to the psychiatry of the individu- 
al. Evidence of this preoccupation with our 
state of mind is found not only in the re-publi- 
cation of much early comment on the American 
way (De Tocqueville, Trollope, Bourget, Giar- 
dini, etc.) but in the work of modern writers like 
Dorfman, Brogan, Ascoli, Schlesinger, Handlin, 
and the earlier written Commager-Nevins 
study. Kierkegaard wrote that “we live forward 
and think backward,” and some of the back- 
ward thinking is being forced to our attention. 
Margaret Snyder believes that 


a people who have always been intent on the future, 
believing it in their power to shape it as they would, 
had never seen the reason for learning how to inter- 
pret any part—even their own. . . . A cause for fear 
might have been found in that ignoring of the past, 
in that failure to question the present... . While 
they had a continent, and a limitless bounty of time, 
they could perhaps afford the blithe inebriation of 
“the headier wine of things to come.” But a vast pe- 
riod was to mushroom in the sky before the war was 
over, and the culture of which it was the punctua- 
tion afforded little guidance for what came after. 


This book reaffirms the validity of the old 
myth of Antaeus, for when any society lives too 
far from the source of its daily bread and pre- 
fers to order it from the caterer in the next 
town, it may become a fair victim of the Her- 
cules of socioeconomic law. To be more specific, 
Miss Snyder has scholarship, sensitive human 
imagination, and the ability to make words and 
people alive. The book seems destined to furnish 
many excerpts for “required reading” for stu- 
dents and vivid source material for people who 
want something better than the currently popu- 
lar fictionized history as a guide to fuller under- 
standing of ourselves as a nation. 


j.. 
Chicago 
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Saga in Steel and Concrete. By KENNETH Bjork. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American 
Historical Assoc., 1947. Pp. 504. $4.00. 


This book is an interesting illustration of the 
new trends noted in literature about immigrants 
produced under the auspices of an immigrant 
historical society. It is a carefully documented 
and scholarly piece of work. Furthermore, it is 
free from that filiopietism which impairs the 
value of many of the earlier studies of this sort. 
To be sure, the author, who, judging by his name 
and activities—he is history professor at the 
Norwegian-sponsored St. Olaf College in North- 
field and member of the editorial board of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association—is 
of Norwegian origin, shows considerable pride in 
the record Norwegian engineers have made in 
the United States; but in view of the facts re- 
ported in the book, such pride seems fully jus- 
tified. 

The book is also an interesting example of 
those studies about the “‘transit of civilization” 
which in recent years have emphasized the im- 
portant role played by immigrants in the devel- 
opment of our literature, science, and art. It fol- 
lows the pattern adopted by Hansen (Atlantic 
Migration, 1940) Stephenson (The Religious As- 
pects of Swedish Immigration, 1932) and others 
in this field, describing first the backgrounds of 
the migrating group and the causes for emigra- 
tion and then its life in the United States with 
the problems of adjustment and the modifica- 
tions in culture and thought patterns wrought 
by the new environment. A brief account of the 
industrial revolution in Norway about the 
middle of the nineteenth century and of the in- 
tense interest in increased technical training 
which followed in its wake precedes a descrip- 
tion of the excellent Norwegian educational in- 
stitutions which sprang up to meet the demand. 
A similar account of the rapid transformation of 
American agricultural society to a highly in- 
dustrialized one explains the great need for 
trained engineers which the native supply could 
not fill and which consequently drew to our 
shores many of Europe’s most talented engi- 
neers, including a large number from Norway. 
Just how many Norwegian engineers came nei- 
ther Norwegian nor American immigration rec- 
ords show, but it seems clear that, during the 
period 1860 to 1920, at least about one-fourth of 
the graduates of Norway’s technical schools 
made their way to the New World; in some 
years the percentage rose to between 40 and 


60. The number varied according to business 
conditions here; as Dr. Bjork points out, 
“men looking for technical employment natu- 
rally respond to the rhythm of industrial life.” 
As for their achievements in the United 
States, they as a general rule found work imme- 
diately and distinguished themselves as archi- 
tects, construction engineers, bridge and tunnel 
builders, chemists, metallurgists, etc. Many, 
like Ole Singstad, who designed the Holland 
Tunnel, and Edwin Ruud, inventor of house- 
hold equipment now in universal use, have 
gained national or international recognition 
while others, possibly equally able, have re- 
mained in obscurity. To quote Dr. Bjork: 
“Some were destined to make new contributions 
in their chosen fields of activity; others, often no 
less able, worked brilliantly but with little glory 
in their various assignments. ... Whatever 
they may have accomplished as individuals, as 
a group the Norwegian engineers left an unmis- 
takable imprint on their adopted country.” 
The bulk of the book consists of accounts of 
the careers of the outstanding members of the 
Norwegian engineer group, but the last two 
chapters are of a more general character. One 
describes the societies and organizations estab- 
lished by the group, partly for recreational pur- 
poses but chiefly to promote further technical 
education and to advance their professional 
status. The last chapter discusses the position of 
the engineer in modern society and raises the 
question as to the extent to which his usefulness 
to mankind is impeded by the profit motives of 
the businessmen who direct the work of the 
large majority of engineers. It also discusses in- 
adequacies in current technical education and 
the stand of engineers on social and labor prob- 
lems. In that connection it is of interest that 
Norwegian engineers in executive positions 
claim they never have had labor trouble in their 
plants. Dr. Bjork ascribes this to the fact that, 
having been immigrants themselves, they have 
experienced poverty and insecurity and so have 
more sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems involved than native-born executives. 


MARIAN SCHIBSBY 
Fillmore, California 


The La Follettes and the Wisconsin Idea. By 
Epwarp N. Doan. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 311. $4.00. 

The subtitle of this book is ‘The story of a 
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gallant forty-one-year struggle for a liberal de- 
mocracy,” and an interesting story it is. The 
hero of it is, of course, Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., the father, who died in 1925 at the age of 
seventy, after thirty years of public service and 
stormy political activity. He had been a domi- 
nant force and an uncompromising soldier of re- 
form and progress. He had put his state and the 
nation under deep obligation, and even many of 
his opponents recognized his courage, ability, 
vigor, and sincerity—many, but not all. Some 
of the conservative bankers, editors, and utility 
executives of Wisconsin never changed their 
original estimate of him—namely, that he was 
a selfish, unscrupulous demagogue and, when 
in power, a ruthless dictator. Impartial histo- 
rians will not indorse this judgment. 

In his first phase La Follette fought for di- 
rect primaries, railroad regulation, antipass 
legislation, clean elections, civil service reform, 
workmen’s compensation. He worked to put an 
end to “lumber senators” and boss control. To- 
day this type of legislation seems simple and 
natural—and also rather futile. But fifty years 
ago these issues were momentous. “‘The Wiscon- 
sin Idea” emerged in and through them. 

The idea was not new and was not partic- 
ularly Wisconsinian. It had been Jefferson’s 
idea, and Lincoln’s, and Wilson’s, and Roose- 
velt’s. Government of and by the people, for 
the people, rather than government by and for 
special privilege and greedy monopoly, was its 
essence. 

After La Follette’s death, his two “boys,” 
Phil and Bob, entered the arena and continued 
the struggle. They had the defects of their qual- 
ities. They shared middle-western isolationist 
sentiments. Senator “Bob” was, of course, a 
New Dealer, but never an enthusiastic Roose- 
veltian. The Nation called him “‘a fellow-travel- 
er” of the Roosevelt regime. He, too, took iso- 
lationist positions at times. On the whole, his 
record in the Senate is consistent and good in 
connection with internal problems. He never 
lost sight of the fact that the enemy of democ- 
racy and genuine liberty is intrenched plutoc- 
racy. 

The organization, growth, influence, and de- 
cline of the Progressive party of Wisconsin, 
finally liquidated by the La Follette “boys” for 
reasons not beyond challenge, the author treats 
at length and with commendable candor. Some 
of the questions raised and debated by these 
developments are properly left to the future 
historian. The book is not meant to be rigorous- 


ly objective. It is more of a eulogy than a criti- 
cal appraisal. Its value to the future historian, 
however, is beyond doubt. The liberals of today 
in or out of party politics should welcome it. 


Vv. &. ¥. 
La Jolla, California 


Houses for Canadians. By HuMPHREY CARVER. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
Pp. xiv+156. $2.50. 


At the close of the war the Reconstruction 
Council of Toronto (now called the Civic Ad- 
visory Council) urged the need of a study of the 
serious housing crisis in the city. Financial sup- 
port for the inquiry was obtained from the city 
of Toronto, the Ontario Department of Plan- 
ning and Development, and the Dominion Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The 
actual task of organizing and carrying out the 
investigation was intrusted to the School of So- 
cial Work of the University of Toronto. Al- 
though several reports on specific issues have 
been or will be published, this book includes the 
major results of the entire study. 

The over-all picture of housing in Canada is 
not unlike that of the United States—a rapid 
growth in population, soaring prices, construc- 
tion of housing mainly for upper-income groups, 
extensive room-overcrowding, and deterioration 
of the standards of housing of the low- and 
middle-income groups. As in the United States, 
the new postwar houses in Canada have been 
constructed, not in the cities, but mainly in 
peripheral or suburban areas. ‘There has not 
been a confident development,” says the author, 
“of new community areas, planned on a gener- 
ous scale to contain the varieties of accommoda- 
tion required by the Canadian people. In three 
years we have scattered nearly 200,000 small 
homes on the fringes of our cities and towns. 
The numbers are impressive, but . . . the prod- 
uct of the programme is monotonous, disor- 
ganized... .” 

Although the author devoted attention to the 
question of slum clearance and redevelopment, 
he evidently thinks that the added stock pile of 
needed housing must be constructed in the sub- 
urbs. With respect to Toronto he says: “Since 
there is virtually no land left available... 
within the boundaries of the city ..., almost 
all the additional housing required (as distinct 
from replacement) will have to be built in the 
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suburban municipalities.” Of course, it is true 
that, under present conditions, some new 
houses must be built on vacant land in order to 
prevent an extensive dehousing operation. 
Many students are convinced, however, that it 
would in the long run be suicidal for large cities 
to perpetuate the present wasteful use of land 
within our cities. They believe that proximity 
to work, the amenities of living, and a sounder 
base for municipal taxation can all be achieved 
through a planned redevelopment that contem- 
plates both decreased site coverage and in- 
creased population density. 

This study stresses one factor which most re- 
ports have overlooked—namely, the need for a 
changed emotional attitude toward the housing 
program. The author predicts a bogging-down 
of the undertaking “unless the carrying out of 
the programme is generally regarded as a great 
creative national enterprise, exciting all the 
imaginative, aesthetic and emotional faculties 
of the people. There must be a dramatic satis- 
faction in the building of new communities 
rather than a sense of futility in the scattering 
of bungalows upon the reluctant suburbs.” 

The author’s discussion of rentals in public 
housing underscores the need for some agree- 
ment on terminology. He uses the term “graded 





rents” to mean “that a specific rent should be 
attached to each dwelling and that rents for 
identical dwellings should be identical.” This 
definition is the reverse of the one used in many 
cities in the United States. On this side of the 
border, housing authorities have tended to ac- 
cept the definition promulgated by the United 
States Housing Authority in 1940 in Bulletin 
No. 24 on Policy and Procedure: “Another and 
more practicable way of achieving an adjust- 
ment of rent to income is to divide the range of 
incomes within the whole low-income group into 
a number of grades and to set a fixed schedule of 
rents for each grade. Such a system is known as 
graded rents.” This system results in varying 
rents for identical apartments and in identical 
rents for apartments of very different size. 

It is clear that this study should be supple- 
mented by similar inquiries in other Canadian 
cities. The author has attempted some generali- 
zations, but his intensive inquiries were largely 
limited to Toronto. With respect to Toronto he 
has dug out an impressive body of evidence, 
much of which is succinctly set forth in a series 
of twenty-six statistical tables in the Appendix. 


Wayne McMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


An Outline of Psychoanalysis. By SIGMUND FREUD. 
Authorized translation by JAMES STRACHEY. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 127. 
$2.00. 


Consistent with the working principles of his the- 
oretical system Sigmund Freud in this abstract of 
psychoanalysis, brings his lifework to a close with 
a concise but dynamic termination. 

As he leaves his work to others he makes clear the 
orderly thought-processes by which his theoretical 
system evolved, he indicates certain outworn con- 
cepts, he recounts its fundamental tenets, he sum- 
marizes its tested principles and defines some of its 
incoherent areas. In this termination those who take 
over are given something more than hindsight. They 
are given an ongoing perspective of a coherent sys- 
tem, one constituted for orderly change that is for 
organic growth rather than for confusion and disin- 
tegration as new discoveries arise. 

Many long-standing students and followers might 
well study this work with close reference to their 
present grasp and use of Freudian concepts to cor- 
rect overemphasis or distortion derived through 
their own early fixations or through their own par- 
tialization of a comprehensive system. Educators in 
several professions where psychoanalytic concepts 


are employed will welcome this graphic outline. It 
can well be used by the novice as a frame of reference 
in the study of Freud’s elaborated works and in the 
study of the extended and modified thinking of his 
followers. Used thus present-day students may avoid 
some of the confusions, the misconceptions, the dis- 
tortions of their predecessors. This can be anticipat- 
ed in those instances where learning difficulties are 
due to the complexities of the subject and the system 
rather than to the emotional complexities of the 
learner. As a study of a scientific humanitarian at 
work over the years this abstract should have value 
for students of human behavior in many areas of 
practice. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. Edited 
by Oscar Krisen Buros. New Brunswick, N.]J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv-+ 1047. 
$12.50. 


This volume, which is actually the sixth and most 
comprehensive in a series of publications designed 
for consumers of test materials, deserves a place in 
the reference libraries of schools and social agencies. 
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It is readily usable by the worker who is searching 
for a description of a specific test as well as by one 
who wishes to review the field of educational, psy- 
chological, or vocational tests published in English- 
speaking countries between October, 1940, and De- 
cember, 1947. 

The material is organized in sections headed 
“Tests and Reviews” and “Books and Reviews,” 
followed by indexes useful in locating tests, publish- 
ers, authors of tests and reviews, and periodical ref- 
erences. 

Social workers who have, with some justice, been 
accused of ignorance and sometimes of intolerance 
with regard to testing procedures may be reassured 
by the stated objectives of the section of the Year- 
book headed “Tests and Reviews.” In addition to 
making readily available bibliographies and critical 
reviews of tests, among other purposes, the Yearbook 
aims toward inculcating “upon test users a keener 
awareness of both the values and dangers which may 
accompany the use of standard tests.” 

The second section, ‘‘Books and Reviews,” lists 
books on measurement and closely related fields and 
quotes excerpts from journal reviews. The excerpts 
provide a ready reference to critical published mate- 
rials, and the bibliographical lists serve as a guide to 
those who wish to consult original reports. 


Nancy Upp 


Introduction to Research in American History. By 
Homer Carey Hockett. 2d ed. with corrections 
and Appendix. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 
xiv+179. $3.00. 

Every field of knowledge or sphere of action ob- 
viously has a history, and similarly a significant fact 
or theory in any field may be established or tested 
on historical grounds. History, thus conceived, is not 
a subject matter peculiar to one group of specialists, 
but rather a method common to all. Consequently 
Professor Hockett’s manual, which has now been re- 
published in a second edition, has a wide applicabili- 
ty: it treats history primarily as a method, more or 
less scientific, of discovering, testing, and integrating 
any facts of any past moment. 

The pragmatic usefulness of the work for any re- 
searcher is increased by the fact that it avoids theo- 
retic discussion of history as method and instead 
presents in their natural order the specific rules 
which will guide the historian from the moment he 
has chosen a subject until finally he has organized 
the relevant data into an authenticated conclusion. 
Indeed the work is so slanted to the researcher’s 
problem that considerable attention is given to de- 
vices for taking notes, recording sources, etc. Profes- 
sor Hockett realizes that a failure to have notes in 
an extendable and transferable form when one pre- 
pares to write may be as damaging to success in re- 
search as incompetence in the principles of external 


or internal criticism of documents. The larger por- 
tion of the work of course is devoted to such topics 
as the methods for locating data or for employing the 
statements of witnesses and participants involved in 
an event; but the practical discussions of note-tak- 
ing, bibliographic recording, and orderly presenta- 
tion of material are equally valuable. 

As the titleindicates, the concern is with research 
into American history. This does not mean that the 
method of research which is described is not univer- 
sally applicable. It means only that, although one 
could employ the work as a manual for any histori- 
cal research, one will find in it, in addition, discus- 
sions of the records of county courthouses, govern- 
ment documents, etc. 

Long a manual for graduate students in history, 
Professor Hockett’s readable Introduction to Research 
in American History is a relevant guide in any at- 
tempt to authenticate and organize the painstaking 
facts around which useful interpretations are con- 
structed. 

HAROLD ZYSKIND 


Manual of Civilization. A Digest of Human Experi- 
ence. By LYMAN HINCKLEY. New York: William- 
Frederick Press, 1949. Pp. 133. $2.50. 


This small volume tackles a very big subject, the 
character and future of our civilization, from a 
strictly humanistic point of view. The author dis- 
agrees with those who believe that “modern man is 
obsolete.” He has faith in the future of mankind, 
provided we adopt an organic view of society and 
plan our lives with a view to the realization of the 
maximum of happiness. We command certain assets— 
crafts, arts, ideologies. We have evolved remarkable 
techniques for the utilization and control of natural 
resources. But we have failed to solve our moral and 
social problems. Some despair of humanity, many 
are bewildered and do not know what to believe and 
on what foundation to build a good community. The 
author points to two things that we can and must 
believe in—namely, human experience and human 
possibility. 

History does teach essential lessons. We have 
science and we must use it. We realize that life is 
war, but not necessarily intergroup war. The out- 
lawing of international war is now possible. In eco- 
nomic relations, likewise, blind, selfish competition 
must make room for organized co-operation in the 
interest of the whole body social. Work can be plan- 
ned, and so can the preservation and improvement 
of public health, physical and mental. 

Stupidity, indolence, routine, and habit account 
for our maladjustments and shortcomings. We are 
not facing our major tasks with the critical intelli- 
gence many of us are able to summon and apply. 
Hence the urgent need of education guided by a 
sound philosophy. The responsibility is ours, the de- 
sirable goals are becoming increasingly clear, and we 
must go to work. 
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There is much oversimplification in the argu- 
ment, and too little account is taken of the obstacles 
and difficulties to be surmounted. The problem of 
evil is not analyzed. The profound divergencies in 
the interpretation of our common experience, our 
history as a race, are not sufficiently recognized. 
Meliorism is a fine thing, but it must be based on 
thoroughgoing realism. 

Neooy, 


Historical Sociology: Its Origin and Development. By 
Harry ELMER Barnes. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1948. Pp. x+ 186. $3.00. 

According to his own statement, the author does 
not intend this book to be regarded as an exhaustive 
or detailed treatment of all abstract and methodo- 
logical aspects of the development of historical soci- 
ology. He attempts rather to present a very brief 
summary of the origins and development of histori- 
cal sociology with the idea of relating ‘“‘times” to 
“personalities.” However, the book would be of 
greater general usefulness if historical settings and 
personalities both had been dealt with somewhat 
more fully. For instance, utterly inadequate to any 
except the very well-informed student would be the 
approximately one-page summary of Gumplowicz’s 
conception of political origin and evolution. Even 
the relatively well-informed student would need 
much more detailed and specific information about 
both personal and historical matters than this book 
offers. But the advanced student will find this a brief 
and useful summary which will serve as a “quick re- 
fresher.” Perhaps Part III (“Some Practical Consid- 
erations of Historical Sociology”) is the most 
thought-provoking of the entire book. Here, Dr. 
Barnes speaks feelingly about the progress lag be- 
tween “machines and institutional life and social 
thought” and refers to the disparity as a “menacing 
abyss” which now “threatens racial extinction.” He 
closes the book with a plea that mankind may be 
saved by facing social problems “with the clarity and 
directness of science.” 

Rusy Jo REEvES KENNEDY 


England and Germany, Affinity and Contrast. By 
PROFESSOR HERMANN Levy. Leigh-on-Sea, Es- 
sex: Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd., 1949. 
Pp. ix+ 167. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Levy, who died in January, 1949, while 
this little book was in press, was born in Germany 
and became a distinguished economist with a profes- 
sorship at Heidelberg. Like many other scholars of 
his race, he left Germany in 1935 to live in England, 
where he finally became a naturalized British citizen. 

He wrote a substantial number of scholarly es- 
says in English after he had settled in England: Jn- 


dustrial Germany (1935), The New Industrial System 
(1936), National Health Insurance (1944), Retail 
Trade Association (1944), The Shops of Britain 
(1948). He also wrote some important books with 
Sir Arnold Wilson, including the impressive two vol- 
umes on Workmen’s Compensation. 

The present small volume is divided into three 
parts: Part I, “Anglo-German Relations”; Part II, 
“Why German Democracy Failed”; Part II, 
“Shaping the Future.” 

The new Germany, he thinks, must realize that 
progress in material affairs will not secure greater 
participation in world economic affairs, unless it is 
supported by a mental attitude favorable to inter- 
national intercourse. “Germany must also realize 
that nationalistic trends of all types are diametrical- 
ly opposed to such participation, not only by creat- 
ing resistance tointernationalism but also by reflect- 
ing themselves in restrictive economic action at 
home.” He believed that a new economic philosophy 
must emerge with a new and homogeneous German 
Reich if the idea of unity is not to become once more 
the “focus of irrational nationalistic aspirations.” It 
would, he thinks, be to the mutual advantage of 
England and Germany to provide “an even stronger 
link than that of former days which was chiefly con- 
fined to the spheres of literature.”” However, he finds 
it fortunate that “that link has already been re- 
forged to some extent through the invitations ex- 
tended after the war to German musicians to revisit 
the country with which they were so closely associat- 
ed in the past.” 


Quakers in the Modern World. By W1Lt1am WIsTAR 
Comrort. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. viit+ 
212. $2.50. 


This book is more than a popular study of one of 
our important religious groups. Social workers 
will be interested in the chapters on the Quaker at- 
titude toward race relations and with a discussion of 
the important relief work of the Friends’ Service 
Committee in both peace and war. 

Although comparatively small in numbers, the 
Society of Friends is known and respected through- 
out the world. The underlying beliefs which have 
made the Friends known for social as well as religious 
work are discussed in fourteen chapters. There is a 
summary of the several causes underlying the gener- 
al lack of Christian faith today, and the Quaker way 
of life is offered as a solution. The history of the 
Friends from the time of George Fox, through the 
Great Separation of 1827, down to the present, is 
followed by a statement of the foundation tenets of 
Quakerism—of the belief in the Light Within. The 
practical workings of Quakerism—Friends’ meetings 
for business and worship, the handling of financial 
matters, the requirements necessary for joining the 
Society—are described in detail. 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The Nation’s Health—a Ten-Year Program: A 
Report to the President. By Oscar R. EwIne, 
Federal Security Administrator. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. Pp. xiv+186. $1.00. 


At bottom this document is an exhortation 
to the nation to exert itself more strenuously “‘to 
promote the highest possible level of national 
health.” In his Foreword Mr. Ewing defines the 
scope of his subject matter as follows: 

Our standard of living, the conditions under 
which people live and work, the food they eat—all 
affect health. In a broader sense, the strains of com- 
petitive living, of financial insecurity, of national 
security and economic conditions, of discriminatory 
practices and community rancors—all of these— 
must be ameliorated if we are ultimately to achieve, 
for everyone, a full measure of abundant mental and 
physical health. To the extent that these factors en- 
ter directly into the provision of health and medical 
services they are considered here, but the province of 
this report is primarily the provision of medical care 
and of health services. 


More adequate local public health services, 
an increase in medical and auxiliary personnel 
for all types of preventive and curative services, 
a generous provision of hospitals throughout the 
nation, a national compulsory health insurance 
plan, an all-out attack on the improvement of 
facilities to care for the mentally ill and to pre- 
vent mental illness, better services, including 
research, in the prevention of the chronic dis- 
eases and the disability engendered by them, the 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, 
and further advances in the reduction of infant 
and maternal mortality are the principal sub- 
jects treated. Goals, either in terms of definite 
achievement or in the provision of resources 
with which to work, are set up liberally. The 
obstructions reared by race and religious preju- 
dice to full participation in benefits and in pro- 
fessional opportunities come in for recurrent 
censure. 

The concluding paragraph sums up Mr. 
Ewing’s appeal for all to take part in the cru- 
sade: “If the people will get together—profes- 
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sional workers and public representatives alike 
—in citizen health councils throughout the 
country, we will have the satisfaction of proving 
not only that health is everybody’s business but 
that it is good business, essential business, and 
successful business.” 

Although throughout the book there are re- 
peated statements about the necessity of full 
support at the grass roots, the heavy accent is 
upon what the federal government must do to 
bring this program to fruition. 

As a campaign document this report has con- 
siderable distinction. It is written with the ur- 
gency and clarity characteristic of modern ad- 
vertising— unequivocal in its initial statements, 
with the qualifications worked in later; typo- 
graphically well arranged with short para- 
graphs, many in boldfaced type with provoca- 
tive captions and effective charts; occasionally 
it authenticates data with references to sources; 
it makes the proper acknowledgments to the 
National Health Assembly (May, 1948) and 
prints the names of the thirty-eight strategically 
placed persons who served on the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee. It distinguishes between 
Mr. Ewing’s personal convictions and the pro- 
nouncements of the Assembly. It is full of the 
“rousement” of a good preacher. 

It is, however, a document, probably not 
meant to enlighten the serious student of 
the problems with which it deals. To this 
reviewer its major faults inhere in its attempt 
to put everybody to work at once on some- 
thing. In his zeal to step up all efforts directed 
toward the improvement of physical and 
mental health, Mr. Ewing has not fully recog- 
nized the impingements of enlarged efforts 
upon one another, although such effects have 
not been entirely ignored. One illustration of 
the need for a more organic concept of the 
future of health and medical care appears in 
connection with the call for the development of 
group medical practice and the estimates of 
needed medical manpower. It is now taken for 
granted that a well-organized and planned team 
of physicians with a full complement of auxilia- 
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ry personnel can effect considerable economy in 
physicians’ time, as well as improve the care of 
the patients. These economies arise from the 
ability of a medical group to make full use of the 
young physician’s time, now subject to serious 
waste in private practice, to eliminate duplica- 
tion in medical observations and to use facilities, 
technicians, and auxiliaries to better advantage 
than can the physician working alone. Yet, in 
Mr. Ewing’s discussion of needed medical man- 
power, he flatly asserts that present medical 
manpower (190,000) is only 80 per cent of the 
physicians needed now and that by 1960 the 
number should be raised to 254,000. This would 
mean a reduction in the present ratio of one 
physician to approximately 750 persons to one 
for 614, assuming a population of 156,000,000 at 
that time, or one to 667 if we assume a popula- 
tion of 169,500,000 on that date. Given a sub- 
stantial development of group medical practice, 
some correction of the geographical maldistri- 
bution of physicians, frequently referred to in 
the report, and some redistribution among the 
medical specialties, relatively fewer doctors may 
be needed. The ratio of one doctor to 667 per- 
sons is therefore open to considerable ques- 
tion. 

An even more serious question arising in the 
study of this document has to do with Mr. 
Ewing’s apparent innocence about the human 
propensity to be politic at the expense of the es- 
sential values in a given social program. An il- 
lustration of this appears in connection with the 
discussion (1) of the dangers of political domina- 
tion in a system of national compulsory health 
insurance and (2) of the way in which doctors 
will be compensated under such a system. The 
menace of political manipulation of a system of 
national compulsory health insurance is lightly 
dismissed, even the charge is set in small type. 
But this document carries evidences within it- 
self that political considerations are already at 
work. These evidences are not of the common 
variety of partisan ward politics but rather of 
the kind that leads to damaging compromises in 
the effort to effect the larger maneuvers in social 
organization. When, in his espousal of national 
compulsory health insurance, Mr. Ewing under- 
takes to explain how it would work out, he de- 
scribes the way in which doctors would be paid: 


Those who wished to participate, and their repre- 
sentatives, would help make all decisions on rates of 
payment for services, as they have under voluntary 
plans in a number of the States. Flexibility of fees 
might be lost for the individual doctor who wished to 


participate, but this could operate to his advantage. 
Instead of charging one man $250 and another $25, 
according to the patient’s individual ability to pay, 
the doctor would receive a uniform fee for a particular 
service. [Italics ours.] 


Although it is now quite clear to everyone 
who has studied the question—and Mr. Ewing 
must know it, too—that it is almost impossible 
to eliminate waste and abuse in an insurance 
plan under any auspices if the insurer pays the 
entire cost of medical service on a fee-for-service 
basis to individual doctors, he seems to be rec- 
ommending just such a system. Reading the 
foregoing paragraph any doctor at the present 
time would immediately see in this the sacro- 
sanct fee-for-service system as that is now ex- 
emplified in workmen’s compensation and the 
“home town” program of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, neither of which should be thought of as 
a model for a broad insurance plan. Nothing is 
said about the experience of the better prepay- 
ment plans all over the country which combine 
group practice of medicine, capitations to medi- 
cal groups, and retainers or salaries to doctors. 
A system of national compulsory health insur- 
ance that would compensate physicians on a 
fee-for-service basis must either expect some 
doctors to succumb to the temptation to render 
unnecessary services and to engage in fee split- 
ting, or it must see that very thorough supervi- 
sion is exercised to eliminate these evils. Any 
kind of detailed supervision not only eats up 
insurance premiums very fast but, in a public 
agency, also holds out the possibility of political 
appointments of the supervisory personnel. 

Of course, no sensible person is now afraid of 
gross old-line political abuse in a program of 
public medical care, but he might not be so sure 
that a good bit of finagling of one sort and an- 
other would not occur. Mr. Ewing has not put 
his finger on the real problems of politics that 
must be solved. 

These two illustrations by no means exhaust 
the list of questions that can be raised about 
Mr. Ewing’s many prescriptions. His slighting 
treatment of the potentialities of voluntary 
health insurance, for instance, is a bit on the un- 
fair side. He bases his arguments on the as- 
sumption that the insured must pay the whole 
premium at flat rates and completely omits any 
reference to the adaptations that can be and are 
being made which adjust premiums to the abili- 
ty of subscribers to pay. At this very moment, 
the United Nations insures its personnel in the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
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and the Associated Hospital Service with a pay- 
roll deduction to the employee of 1 per cent of 
his salary up to the full cost of the premium for 
which both he and his dependents are covered. 
The difference if any between the employee’s 
contribution and the full premium is paid by the 
organization. And all of the other employers en- 
rolled with H.I.P. are paying from 50 to 100 per 
cent of the premiums. 

But the fact remains that Mr. Ewing’s book 
will unquestionably provoke wide discussion. 
Its very shortcomings will help in that regard. 
Moreover, it gives the community a great lift to 
have someone in these disillusioned times, who 
is fired with civic ambition and excited about an 
altruistic purpose. And it is especially hearten- 
ing to have this sort of enthusiasm coming from 
a public official of so staid and conservative a 
background. It is good to have such a person im- 
patient for improvement even though occasion- 
ally he gets off the rails. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the rest of the 142,999,999 persons in this 
country from helping him back on them again. 
In fact, he is calling for that kind of assistance 
in the management of his social motive power. 


NEVA R. DEARDORFF 


Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Federal Housing 
Administration, Franklin D. Richards, Com- 
missioner, for the Year Ending December 31, 
1947. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1948. Pp. x +144. $0.35. 


This report is divided into three major sec- 
tions. Part I gives an over-all view of the year’s 
operations. Part II provides detailed informa- 
tion on each of the statutory programs intrusted 
to this agency by Congress. Part III is devoted 
to “Accounts and Finance.” 

By insuring the mortgages of local lending 
agencies, F.H.A. has, since its inception in 1934, 
played a major role in the field of individual 
home ownership. During most of this period, 
however, its success in stimulating the construc- 
tion of rental properties has been comparatively 
slight. As a result of new legislation in 1946 and 
simplified procedures, the beginning of a change 
in this situation became clearly apparent in 
1947. In that year commitments covering 97,451 
dwelling units in new rental projects were un- 
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dertaken with total F.H.A. mortgage insurance 
of nearly $750 million. 

The record shows that, over the years, 
F.H.A. has been very active in facilitating loans 
for modernization and improvement of existing 
homes. From 1934 through 1947, loans insured 
for this purpose numbered more than 7 million 
with a total value of almost $2,750,000,000. On 
this vast volume of business, 223,497 claims 
were paid (because of defaults) with an aggre- 
gate value of approximately $60,500,000. The 
amount of claims thus paid has fluctuated annu- 
ally between 2 and 3 per cent of the total value 
of the insured loans. 

Table after table in the report provides fresh 
evidence of the terrific increase in the cost of 
shelter. In 1941, 90 per cent of all new home 
loans insured involved mortgages of less than 
$6,000; in 1947 only 45 per cent fell below the 
$6,000 level. In 1947 nearly 46 per cent of the 
buyers of new single-family homes were com- 
mitted to monthly payments in excess of $50; in 
the early years of F.H.A. less than 1 per cent of 
the cases were pledged to pay this amount per 
month. One wonders what will happen to these 
buyers in case a drop in wages ensues. Obvi- 
ously, in such an event the demands upon 
F.H.A’s insurance funds would exceed anything 
encountered in its experience to date. 

The net impression this report makes upon 
the reader is that F.H.A. has done a businesslike 
job and has been helpful to millions of persons 
in the middle- and upper-middle income brack- 
ets. Its program is not designed to reach the 
lower-middle and low-income groups and obvi- 


ously has not done so. 
W. McM. 


The Chicago Housing Authority Reports for 1948. 

Chicago, 1948. Pp. 27-+Appendixes. 

In twenty-seven fact-packed pages, supple- 
mented by charts and tables, the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority has presented to the citizens of 
our city their annual report for 1948. To anyone 
interested in the problem and in the steps to- 
ward solution of our housing problems, this re- 
port should be “must” reading. Well presented, 
the report summarizes the operation of one of 
Chicago’s most important businesses, a “‘com- 
pany” with 11,000 families as tenants. 

Not only does this report explain in some de- 
tail the complicated mechanism which we call 
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the C.H.A., but also it presents a wealth of sta- 
tistical information on the families now living in 
public housing, their ages, income distribution, 
and source of income. One interesting table (p. 
10) shows the whereabouts of the original ten- 
ants of the various permanent projects, indicat- 
ing the very marked tendency of public housing 
occupants to move out of their subsidized ac- 
commodations into private accommodations, 
and often into homeownership. 

In tabular form the report gives close atten- 
tion to “Chicago’s Housing Facts.” Here are pre- 
sented the results of a series of studies about 
population, income, building, and other charac- 
teristics determining the housing market in 
Chicago. A careful reading should indicate even 
to the most violent opponent of public housing 
that there is a large unfilled demand for housing 
from low-income families which could never be 
filled by private construction. The thoughtful 
reader must agree that there seems to be no con- 
flict. between filling this demand through public 
assistance and at the same time stimulating the 
private housing industry. In fact, one cannot 
fail to realize that provision of even the small 
number of publicly owned housing accommoda- 
tions in Chicago acts as an important safety 
valve operating to ease the pressure of those 
who say that under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment we cannot provide adequately for all 
our people. 

The report concludes that because of in- 
creased population and plans for face-lifting in 
our city, the need for housing is greater, not 
less, than in 1947. The applications for public 
housing have been increasing in the past few 
months, and plans for superhighway develop- 
ment, redevelopment of the so-called “blighted 
areas,” and other public programs all will require 
the displacement of thousands of families. ‘““Un- 
less at least 22,000 homes can be found to re- 
house families which will be displaced in the 
areas to be redeveloped, the redevelopment can- 
not proceed,” the report notes. 

A series of recommendations, emphasizing 
the need for additional funds—particularly for 
relocation housing—concludes the report. It 
should be encouraging to the reader to know 
that the United States Senate Housing Bill, is 
given an excellent chance of passage at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and that this bill would make 
Chicago eligible for approximately 30,000 public 
housing accommodations. But many hurdles 


must be jumped before that becomes a reality, 


RoBERT E. MErr1IAM 
Chicago City Council 


Annual Report of the Central Office of Informa- 
tion for the Year 1947-48. (Cmd. 7567.) Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, 1948. Pp. 55. 
zs. 


The dissemination of information merges at 
some undefined point on the scale into the pro- 
motion of programs and finally into propagan- 
da. Hence the activities of governmental agen- 
cies in this kind of activity present peculiarly 
difficult problems. Probably most people would 
agree that government has an obligation to in- 
form people about enactments that directly af- 
fect their lives. Yet when this task was under- 
taken in this country following the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935, the effort was in 
many places denounced as a costly flood of 
propaganda designed to perpetuate the New 
Deal in office. 

It is very interesting to learn from this Brit- 
ish report that their public information services 
are, like ours, extensive and costly. In certain 
respects they go beyond anything our own gov- 
ernment has had the temerity to attempt. For 
example, 145 mobile projection units are main- 
tained in various districts throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and may be booked free of charge 
by any group that can provide a hall and a 
gathering of reasonable size. The films shown 
were prepared under government direction and 
are designed to advance governmental objec- 
tives, as the following typical titles denote: 
“Charter of the United Nations,” “British 
Ships and Shipbuilding,” “The Rice Shortage in 
the Far East,” “Labour-Saving Methods of 
Potato Lifting,” “Children’s Sleep Problems,” 
“The Organization of School Meals,” “How To 
Make Pickles,” etc. Altogether, eighty-eight 
such films were produced in 1947-48. 

Because of wartime dislocations, this is the 
first annual report issued by the Central Office 
of Information since it was organized in April, 
1946, and took over the duties of the former 
Ministry of Information. Hence this report 
gives a description of the structure and range of 
functions of the Office and clarifies its relation- 
ship to other departments of government. It is 
not a responsibility of the Central Office to de- 
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cide there should be a campaign to recruit min- 
ers; its obligation is to conduct the campaign 
once the decision to launch it has been reached 
by the Ministry of Labour. Thus the Central 
Office is primarily a service branch that can pre- 
sumably conduct expertly the publicity meas- 
ures the various ministries decide upon. This 
relationship prevails with respect to nearly 
forty departments. 

The total staff of the Central Office numbers 
about seventeen hundred. Its gross expenditure 
budget for 1947-48 was £3,856,927. 


W. McM. 


Matters of Life and Death. Issued by the GEN- 
ERAL REGISTER OFFICE. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948. Pp. 20. 6d. 


Though he is known chiefly for his contribu- 
tion to pictorial statistics, Dr. Otto Neurath, by 
his work in Vienna and later at The Hague, gave 
an enormous impetus to the demand for simpli- 
fied presentation of complex social and economic 
data in terms that the average citizen will ac- 
cept and understand. Response to this persist- 
ent demand accounts for the publication of this 
booklet, as the Register-General points out in an 
introductory statement. “This booklet is an ex- 
periment,” he says. “...Exactness in detail 
must give place to brevity, but without sacrifice 
of essential truth in the broad picture presented. 
The urge to footnotes, parentheses, qualifica- 
tions, must be resisted.” 

The data presented relate to births, deaths, 
population, sickness, and longevity. These facts 
are presented and interpreted in such a way as 
to evoke interest. For example, the concluding 
statement on comparative mortality reads as 
follows: “The old idea that, apart from ageing 
and accidents, there is a hard core of disease 
never likely to yield to such [preventive] efforts 
is no longer tenable. It may indeed be true to 
say that the time is not too far off when the 
death of a school child from any cause other 
than violence will be a rarity and a matter for 
reproach.” 

An obvious purpose of the booklet is to 
strengthen the co-operation of the public, the 
doctors, and the local registrars in supplying ac- 
curate data, for, as the report points out “no 
amount of ‘processing’ at Somerset House could 
by itself cure weaknesses in the information as 
collected.” The clear and interesting text of the 


report promises, not only to attract large num- 
bers of readers, but also to enlist the co-opera- 
tion needed to improve future compilations. 


W. McM. 


Report of the F A O Mission for Poland. Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, 1948. 
Pp. 159. $2.00. 


Early in 1947, the Polish Government re- 
quested the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (F.A.O.) to send a special 
mission to Poland. It was requested that such a 
mission should study the economic and techni- 
cal problems involved in the rehabilitation and 
improvement of the food supply, agriculture, 
forestry, and related industries of Poland. In re- 
sponse to this request, Sir John Boyd Orr, Di- 
rector-General of F.A.O., appointed ten per- 
sons, all specialists in the field, to serve as mem- 
bers of the F.A.O. Mission for Poland. 

For example, the chairman of the Mission 
was Professor Noble Clark, Associate Director, 
University of Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Other well-known Americans were 
Mordecai Ezekiel, chief of the Agricultural-In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Economics, Market- 
ing, and Statistics Division of F.A.O.; Dr. Paul 
J. Findlen, economist in the Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. A. B. Lewis of 
Washington, D.C., of the Agriculture Division, 
F.A.O.; and Dr. Edward N. Munns, of the For- 
est Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Other members of the Mission were 
from Canada, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Northern Ireland. 

The Polish Government hoped that the Mis- 
sion would deal especially with the improvement 
of human nutrition, with emphasis on children 
and young people. Since most of the Polish farm 
land is small, family-sized holdings, the Govern- 
ment asked that the Mission study “the devel- 
opment of food production on such farms to 
meet the domestic and export requirements of 
the nation.” 

The Mission was asked to consider both 
short-term and long-range problems and recom- 
mend action to be taken by the Polish Govern- 
ment and also by international organizations in 
solving these problems. Special consideration 
was requested for measures which could be put 
into effect immediately. 








The F.A.O. Mission first convened at The 
Hague late in June, 1947, arrived in Poland early 
in July, and convened in Rome and formulated 
its recommendations in September, 1947. 


In general, the Mission found that human nu- 
trition, agriculture, and forestry were in a state of 
emergency in Poland. Needs for imports of addition- 
al fertilizers, powdered milk and milk supplements, 
and certain seeds were so urgent that the Mission 
submitted to the Director-General of FAO advance 
recommendations on these subjects long before the 
complete report could be prepared and distributed. 

Before leaving Poland, the Mission discussed its 
preliminary recommendations in a series of confiden- 
tial and friendly meetings with leading officials of the 
Polish Government. Receiving these suggestions in 
an admirably constructive spirit, the Polish officials 
expressed the wish that they be given the Mission’s 
complete findings as soon as possible. 

The Mission next submitted to the Director- 
General a statement of its major findings and recom- 
mendations. This statement was issued in response 
to the wish of Polish officials that they might know 
as soon as possible the whole range of the conclusions 
of the Mission. The Mission hoped that this sum- 
mary would enable the Polish Government to make, 
as early as possible, certain changes in fundamental 
policies affecting food, agriculture, and forestry, and 
to initiate certain constructive programs that 
seemed to the Mission to be matters of urgent 
necessity. 


The volume on the whole is very readable, 
and a large number of illustrations make it very 
attractive. 


Sources of Revenue for the State Share of Public 
Assistance, 1939-47. By ELIzABETH G. Ep- 
LER. (Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, Bureau Report No. 15.) Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1948. Pp. iv+24. 


This is an extremely useful brief report which 
deserves careful study. All welfare programs 
mean that public funds must be found to carry 
them out. Such funds are obtained with great 
difficulty in some of the states. This report lists 
the basic sources of state revenues—general 
fund revenues, earmarked revenues, or both— 
used to finance the state share of O.A.A., 
A.D.C., Aid to the Blind, the general assistance, 
in each state in the fiscal years 1939-47. In ad- 
dition, information is presented on the specific 
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types of taxes earmarked for assistance in the 
states that used earmarked revenue to meet in 
whole or in part the state share of one or more 
assistance programs. 

For example, general and selective sales taxes 
and license and privilege taxes, chiefly liquor 
license fees, have been more commonly ear. 
marked for public assistance than have other 
types of taxes. The report also points out that 
among the various types of sales taxes on select- 
ed commodities and services, “those on alcoholic 
beverages have been most commonly earmarked 
for public assistance.” Thus fifteen states as- 
signed sales taxes on alcoholic beverages to one 
or more of the assistance programs during all or 
part of the period 1939-47. Attention is also 
called to the fact that other types of selective 
sales taxes earmarked for public assistance in- 
clude tobacco taxes, taxes on admissions and 
amusements, taxes on motor fuels, public-utility 
receipts, and pari-mutuels, and taxes on cos- 
metics, restaurant meals, sales of used cars, 
motor vehicles in general, radios, playing cards, 
cement, oil-well and gas-well servicing, and 
insurance premiums. 

The report summarizes parts of the data col- 
lected by the Bureau in a recent study of state 
funds available for assistance; and similar in- 
formation is now being collected on a current 
basis. In addition to information on sources of 
revenue as presented in this report, the study 
presents data on the actual amounts made avail- 
able for the state share of public assistance. Al- 
though the latter type of information is useful 
in fiscal analyses for given states, it will not be 
published because of lack of comparability of 
data from state to state and from year to year. 
Reports on sources of revenue will be issued for 
future periods. 

The methods of earmarking revenues for cer- 
tain benefits and the aspects of earmarking are 
clearly presented. Miss Hoey in her Foreword to 
the present report points out that “with the 
great rise in total State revenues during the war 
years, the States tended increasingly to rely on 
general-fund revenues rather than earmarked 
revenues in meeting the State share of assist- 
ance.”’ However, in some states earmarked rev- 
enues continue to play a major part in the fi- 
nancing of public aid. This report presents im- 
portant data regarding the nonfederal share of 
revenues for O.A.A., A.D.C., and A.B. 
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